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PREFACE 


A PREFACE is the only opportunity permitted to a 
writer, professedly scientific, of addressing some per- 
sonal words to the friends to whom he is known only 
through the written word. Of these I am happy to believe 
I have some in all parts of the English-speaking world — 
not least in India: to them, and not urbi et orbi^ my Preface 
is exclusively addressed. 

This book, whatever be its defects, is not the fruit of a 
recent or casual attachment, carelessly begotten and pre- 
maturely born. On the contrary, it represents the fulfil- 
ment, if inadequate and tardy, of a hope cherished for 
more than half a century. My interest, historical and 
political, in the British Empire was first aroused by reading, 
in 1884, Seeley’s stimulating lectures on The Expansion of 
England. In 1886 I was instrumental, together with the 
late Warden of Merton (the Hon. G. C. Brodrick), Pro- 
fessors James Bryce, A. S. Napier, Montagu Burrows, and 
others, in establishing at Oxford a branch of the Imperial 
Federation League, The first course of lectures I ever 
delivered under the auspices of the University Extension 
Delegacy was on The English Colonies (1887), and since then 
I have delivered scores, if not hundreds, of lectures on the 
subject in all parts of England and Wales, and have even 
lectured on it in Germany! I was, I believe, the first 
lecturer for the Modern History School at Oxford to offer 
a course of lectures on the Colonies, for the students of that 
School. Since then I have devoted many chapters in many 
books and many review articles to one or another aspect 
of the same problem. Yet never before, confessedly to 
my own surprise, have I devoted a complete book to 
the subject. To my previous books and articles I have 
made, with, it is hoped, all becoming modesty, frequent 
references in the notes. This was done partly to save 
space, and partly by way of acknowledgment to the 
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publishers of the said books and articles (detailed in 
Appendices A and B), from which I have not scrupled 
to borrow freely. It is, I fear, unlikely that any readers 
will recall or identify such borrowings, but if they 
do, they will, perhaps, condone them. My obligations to 
the published works to which I am consciously indebted 
have, I hope, been fully acknowledged, either in the notes 
or in the bibliographical appendix; but in studies extend- 
ing over so long a period as half a century it is likely that 
some obligations have escaped my memory. If such there 
be, I can only crave the pardon which generous workers in 
the same field will hardly refuse to an old man. 

There are other debts recently incurred that should be 
more specifically acknowledged. I am grateful for courteous 
and helpful replies to enquiries addressed to several official 
quarters which for obvious reasons prefer to remain un- 
mentioned. My gratitude is also due to Professor F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, who has read the whole of the book in proof, 
and corrected several slips, to Major Sir Humphrey 
Leggett, D.S.O., who, with great knowledge of Africa, both 
historical and practical, has read those portions of the book 
dealing with that Continent, and made many valuable 
suggestions, and to Mrs. Jean Barnes, who not only gave me 
much clerical help, but discussed with me many points^ 
that arose in the correction of the proofs. Not least is 
gratitude to my publishers and their printers, who have 
lavished meticulous care upon the material production of 
this book. The index I owe to hands to which I owe more 
than many indices. 


March 15, 1939. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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Chapter One 

Prologue 

EMPIRES; ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

BRITISH COLONIZATION 

T he cumbrous title of this book corresponds to “ Empire ” 
historical facts. General Smuts once remarked that ^^ommon- 
the man who found an appropriate name for it wealth'' 
would be doing real service to the Empire. He himself was 
responsible for the title “ British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” That title represents a reaction against the impli- 
cations involved in the use of a word properly descriptive of 
military dominion. An Emperor was, in ancient days, in- 
variably an autocrat, ruling over the peoples of his Empire 
by force. But those who adopt the more recent term 
Commonwealth (unless they carefully restrict its application) 
fall into error less venial than those who prefer the older 
term. The truth is that the British Empire, including, as 
it does, the British Commonwealth of Nations (but much 
else besides), is a unique phenomenon in politics. On the 
stage of human history it stands apart, alone. No prece- 
dents exist for the guidance of its rulers ; any parallels that 
are suggested are less helpful than misleading. 

With the great Empires of the ancient world the British 
Empire has little if anything in common. Imperium signified 
originally the right possessed by a Roman magistrate to 
employ force to secure obedience to his orders. The great 
Empires of antiquity conformed to the type suggested by 
that word. The Empires of Egypt and Babylon, the 
Assyrian Empire and the Persian, were military autocracies. 

Founded by soldiers, they were sustained by the sword. 

Whether the hegemony attained by Athens, after the The 
defeats she had inflicted on Persia at Salamis and Marathon, » 

can properly be described as an “ Empire ” is disputed. 
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Macedon 


Thucydides specifically disclaimed for Athens the character 
of Empire (apx'o) and insisted that she enjoyed only the first 
place (Y)Ye{xovta) in a league of autonomous States. By her 
confederates, Athens was accused of having constituted her- 
self a “ Tyrant city,” and the accusation, the most serious 
that a Greek could prefer, undoubtedly precipitated the 
Peloponnesian war which brought the Athenian “ Empire ” 
to an end. 

Upon the hegemony of Athens there followed the brief 
supremacies of Sparta and Thebes. If, then. Empire be the 
goal of political evolution, Greece must be pronounced a 
political failure. But failure, as Mr. Baldwin once said, “ is 
a more potent teacher than success, and the tragedy of her 
failure only throws into more radiant relief the debt we owe 
her in those arts wherein she was supreme.” The Empire 
of Greece was not political: it was spiritual and intellectual. 
Immune from mortal decays, it was eternal. The conse- 
quence is that Greece still dominates the mind and the spirit 
of man. 

None the less must we emphasize the truth that Greece 
failed to solve the problem of Empire. Nor is the cause of 
her failure far to seek. The political ideal of the Greeks 
never went beyond the perfection of the City-State. Their 
passion was for civic autonomy. When emigrants went 
forth from Greece to establish colonies overseas, they estab- 
lished city communities, on the model of the City-States 
they had left behind. Hence the Greek word for colonies, 
dnoLxioci — homes away from home. 

What Athens failed to do was accomplished by Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon. Thanks to those great rulers 
Hellenism, hitherto constricted in sphere though intense in 
operation, entered on a new and more vigorous life: it 
extended its influence over an infinitely wider area. Alex- 
ander, the pupil of Aristotle, was even more of a Hellene 
than his father. Yet, though heir to the culture of Greece, 
Alexander’s temper and ambition were oriental. He did in 
fact diffuse Hellenic influence over a considerable part of 
Asia, but the Hellenizing of Asia was accomplished at the 
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price of orientalizing Hellas. Nevertheless, alike in his 
conceptions and his achievements Alexander is justly called 
the Great. He aimed at nothing less than world-empire, 
and he went far towards attaining his goal. In addition to 
Macedonia his Empire consisted of twenty-two provinces, 
extending from the Adriatic to the Sutlej, from the Black Sea 
to the Indian Ocean. By no contemporary man, as Grote 
justly says, had any such power as Alexander’s been even 
conceived. But Alexander’s rule was essentially personal. 
It is true that he left on the world an impress so profound 
that (as Dr. Hogarth says) “ very little that he had done was 
ever undone.” Yet as an Empire his Empire practically 
perished with him: within twenty years of his premature 
death four kingdoms had been established on the ruins of 
his Empire. Yet Alexander bequeathed to the world 
the idea of world dominion. His ultimate legatee was 
Rome. 

Rome was originally a City-State of the Greek type. By 
the third century b.c. she had made herself mistress of Italy 
from the Straits of Messina to the Arno. Another century 
and a half (264-105 b.c.) sufficed for the conquest of the 
lands bordering on the western Mediterranean. When 
Christ was born Rome was mistress of the greater part of the 
known world, and under the Emperor Trajan (98-117) the 
Roman Empire reached its widest extent, stretching from 
the Solway Firth to the valley of the Nile, from the Atlantic 
to the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. Gibbon put the 
population of the Empire at 120,000,000; modern research 
has halved that figure. 

The methods employed by Rome for the administration 
of this vast Empire are of peculiar interest, especially to 
Englishmen. They were in striking contrast to the colonial 
policy of the City-States of Greece. The Greek colonies 
were homogeneous in race, language, culture, and religion, 
but were connected with their mother-cities by no political 
ties whatsoever. They stood to their several mother-cities 
almost in the same relation as, for instance, Virginia and 
Massachusetts stood to Great Britain after the acknowledg- 
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Colonia 


merit of American Independence, though the cultural ties 
were stronger. 

The Roman Empire was as heterogeneous as the British, 
but the policy Rome pursued in relation to the subject com- 
munities was as generous as it was successful. Just as in an 
earlier stage Rome extended the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship to all the Italians whom she conquered, so, at a late 
stage, she gradually opened the doors of citizenship to all the 
free inhabitants of her vast Empire, without distinction 
of colour, language, or race. “ Never any State,’’ wrote 
Bacon, “ was in this point so open to receive strangers into 
their body as were the Romans. . . . Their manner was to 
grant naturalization (which they called jus civitatis) . . . not 
to singular persons only, but likewise to whole families, yea 
to cities, and sometimes to nations. Add to this their 
custom of plantation of colonies, whereby the Roman plant 
was removed into the soil of other nations ; and putting both 
constitutions together you will say that it was not the 
Romans that spread upon the world, but it was the world 
that spread upon the Romans; and that was the sure way 
of greatness.” ^ 

The last sentence points the contrast between a Roman 
colonia and a British colony. Roman colonies differed, one 
from another, as much as English colonies. But what the 
Roman generally “ planted ” was a military outpost; the 
colonists were mostly retired soldiers who in payment for 
garrison duty received grants of land. “ Little Englanders,” 
however, had their counterpart in “ Little Romans ” who 
did their utmost to arrest the rising tide of Imperialism. 
Their efforts were vain. “ Rome,” as Lord Cromer justly 
observed, “ was equally with the modern expansive powers 
. . . impelled onwards by the imperious and irresistible 
necessity of acquiring defensible frontiers.” 

The expansion of Rome was progressive certainly up to 
the time of Trajan, perhaps beyond it; but Gibbon main- 
tains that the basis of the structure was essentially artificial, 
and that it must needs cause surprise that the structure 

^ Of the true greatness of Kingdoms and Estates. Essays (ed. 1822), p. 1 12. 
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endured so long. How long it can be said to have stood is 
a matter of controversy, but at the lowest computation it 
lasted for five hundred years. 

Marvellous as was the Imperial administration of Rome, it Decline of 
had one irremediable weakness. Wide as it opened the gate Empire 
of citizenship, citizenship conferred no right of participation 
in government. The rule of Rome was despotic. Inevit- 
able, under the circumstances, the defect became progres- 
sively operative with every extension of the Empire. As 
Gibbon in a famous passage wrote: “ The decline of Rome 
was the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate great- 
ness. Prosperity ripened the principle of decay ; the causes 
of destruction multiplied with the extent of conquest, and as 
soon as time or accident had removed the artificial supports, 
the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure of its own 
weight! ” ^ 

The decay, first manifested at the extremities, had before 
the end of the fifth century reached the heart. The Bar- 
barian invasions culminating (410) in the capture of Rome 
brought the Western Empire to an end. 

Rome had stood for world-unity, and the idea did not 
wholly perish with the fall of the Western capital. The 
legacy of the Roman Empire was inherited by the Catholic 
Church. The Papacy may have been, in the mordant 
phrase of Thomas Hobbes, ‘‘ the ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire sitting crowned on the grave thereof.’’ But until the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century the Catholic Church 
preserved to the world a semblance of unity. The Papacy did 
indeed set up a rival to itself when in a.d. 800 Pope Leo HI 
placed on the brows of the great Frankish King Charle- 
magne the Imperial crown. But that institution derided by 
Voltaire as neither “ Holy, Roman, nor an Empire ” was far 
inferior as a unifying force to its progenitor. Though it 
lingered on for a thousand years the Holy Roman Empire had 
long since ceased to exercise any influence upon world affairs. 

The Protestant Reformation which destroyed the oecu- Modem 
menical authority of the Catholic Church was almost exactly Colonization 

^ Decline and Fall^ vol. iv, 403. 
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The First 
British Empire 


coincident with the geographical Renaissance. At the end 
of the fifteenth century a group of intrepid mariners dis- 
covered a new world in the West, and opened up a new path 
to the old world of the East. In that work of discovery and 
exploration England, as a nation, took no part : the rewards 
of enterprise fell consequently and properly to Portugal and 
Spain. Even France and the newly United Provinces of the 
Netherlands were ahead of England. The tardy awakening 
of England will be explained in the next chapter. For the 
moment it must suffice to say that when in 1603 Queen 
Elizabeth died there was not a single Englishman living 
under the English flag in any land overseas. King George 
VI is Sovereign Lord over nearly 500,000,000 subjects dis- 
persed throughout five continents, and occupying one- 
fourth of the whole land-surface of the globe. 

To describe and explain this stupendous development is 
the purpose of this book. It will discuss the causes which 
delayed England’s start in the colonial race as well as those 
which led to the great outburst of maritime activity in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Elizabethan sea- 
men were not themselves colonizers but they prepared 
the way for actual colonization in the coming century. In 
the course of a century and a half (1607-1763) England 
founded, mainly by peaceful settlement, but partly as a 
result of wars with Spain, Holland, and France, a colonial 
Empire in North America and the West Indies. In the 
East Indies English traders were expelled from the rich Spice 
Islands by the Dutch, but before the seventeenth century 
ended they had established trading factories in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal. 

Then came the prolonged contest with the French. The 
contest extended to three continents, and resulted in the 
defeat of the French both in India and in North America. 

On this brilliant success nemesis quickly followed. Re- 
lieved from all apprehensions due to the presence of French 
neighbours in Canada and Louisiana the English Colonies 
in North America raised the standard of revolt, and with 
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the help of France, Spain, and Holland established their 
independence. 

The First British Empire was thus broken into fragments. The Second 
But on the ruins of the First there quickly arose a Second. Empire 

Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Wellesley 
developed some trading settlements in India into an Em- 
pire. The “ Empire Loyalists ” trekked from the United 
States into New Brunswick and Ontario and so laid the 
foundations of British Canada. Advantage was taken of 
Captain Cook’s discovery of Australia to establish on its 
shores a convict settlement. Botany Bay marked the begin- 
ning of British colonization in the southern hemisphere. 

Cape Colony, the Mauritius, Ceylon, Malaya — the fruits 
of our victory over Napoleon secured our communications 
with the Far East and the Pacific. Thus were laid the 
foundations of a Second Empire. 

The loss of the First Empire had, moreover, taught 
British statesmen a lesson. They overlearnt it. Determined 
to avoid the blunders that had alienated the North American 
Colonies, the leaders of the Manchester School resolved to 
train for complete independence, by successive doses of self- 
government, the component items of the Second Empire. 

“ Emancipate your colonies ” was the advice of Jeremy 
Bentham : his disciples were determined to better it. 

Before the end of Queen Victoria’s reign, all the more Colonial Self- 
important British colonies had attained the goal of respon- sovernment 
sible government. As regards domestic affairs they were 
virtually independent. But before the separatist policy could 
achieve its final victory, a new era in world-history had 
opened. Scientific inventions had caused a shrinkage of the 
globe. As the globe shrank, Europe expanded. The pro- 
gress of industrialization and urbanization caused a scramble 
for tropical territory. The British colonists, more especially 
in Australasia, were alarmed by the advent of European 
neighbours in the Pacific islands. Their protests addressed 
to Whitehall were at first disregarded. 

But not permanently. With the decadence of the Man- 
chester School a new spirit began to animate British policy. 
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By a series of Colonial Conferences {1887-1911), leading 
statesmen from overseas were brought into consultation with 
statesmen of the homeland. Their consultations empha- 
sized a striking anomaly. Though completely autonomous 
as regards internal affairs, the colonies were in foreign 
affairs subject to the autocratic control of Whitehall. 
Accordingly, they proceeded to claim a voice in all matters 
domestic or external of vital concern to themselves. 

Nor did they shirk the responsibilities involved in that 
claim. Colonial contingents fought side by side with troops 
from the homeland in the Sudan, in South Africa, and in 
many theatres in the World war. But the crisis of 1914 
revealed another glaring anomaly. Prompt as the Domin- 
ions were in response to the call of the Empire, they could 
not ignore the fact that they were liable to be involved in 
war without previous consultation on the policy which led to 
it. If they were “jointly to wield the sword ” they claimed 
the right “ jointly to sway the sceptre.” The claim was just, 
and was promptly conceded. At the end of the war the 
Dominions attained a new status in the British Common- 
wealth as equal partners with the homeland. 

Thus there came to birth what has been described as 
“ the Third British Empire.” The new status of the self- 
governing Dominions was defined at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 and was legally enacted — so far as legal enact- 
ment could effect it — by the Statute of Westminster (1931). 

Would the new Constitution of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations stand the strain of a crisis ? The answer came in 
December 1936. In the Coronation Service in 1937 the 
new relation in which the Monarchy stood, under the 
Statute of Westminster y to the oversea Dominions, was fully and 
frankly recognized. 

But the Dominions, though the most important part of the 
British Empire, do not form the whole of it. Of the 
493 j 370 >ooo subjects of King George VI 353,000,000 are in 
India. In India a great political experiment has been 
initiated the results of which it were premature to foretell. 
Another is being tried in Southern Ireland, whose status, for 
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the moment, defies definition. Finally, besides the Domin- 
ions and India there will remain to be considered the 
Dependent Empire, the Mandated Territories, and the 
Protectorates. 

Such are the main outlines of the structure which succeed- 
ing chapters will survey in greater detail. But the British 
Empire is not, in truth, a structure, once for all erected and 
completed; it is an organism in constant activity and subject 
to unceasing growth. None can tell how far development 
may have proceeded before the last page of this book is 
written. All, therefore, that the historian can attempt is to 
tell the story of the evolution of the Empire, as it has thus 
far proceeded from stage to stage, and to record the results 
of an analysis which, correct to-day, may be falsified by 
events to-morrow. 

Embarrassing, however, as they are to the writer, these 
conditions should add zest to the reader, giving him the 
sense of a great adventure. If much of his journey is by 
well-trodden paths, the high peaks are still wrapped in the 
clouds of mystery. 
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Chapter Two 

The Opening of the Sea Paths 

TUDOR POLICY 

F or more than a thousand years, from the dawn of 
recorded history to the sixteenth century, England 
was an insular State. She had, indeed, for some three 
centuries been a remote Province of the Roman Empire, 
and, later, had formed part, for relatively short periods, first 
of the Scandinavian Empire and then of the Norman- 
Angevin Empire. But with those exceptions, she had been 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages “ a third-rate isle 
half lost among her seas,” scantily populated, with a 
negligible amount of external trade, and far removed from 
the main current of human affairs. 

That current had for thousands of years lapped the tide- 
less shores of the Mediterranean. The Empires, States, and 
Cities on those shores had led the world in culture, com- 
merce, and civilization. On them the traditional trade 
routes had found their termini. 

Of these routes the oldest was that which, starting 
from the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, found its way 
into Europe through Syria and Palestine. By that 
route Abraham travelled from Ghaldaea, and it was long 
controlled by his descendants. From the Israelites the 
control of it passed in turn to the Egyptians, the 
Syrians, and the Persians, to Macedon, and ultimately to 
Rome. 

A second route, making its way from central Asia by way 
of the Oxus, the Caspian, and the Black Sea, was com- 
manded by Constantine’s great city on the Golden Horn. 

A third route, starting from India, was, except at one 
stage, that of the modern P. & O. ; it debouched into 
Europe at Alexandria. 

lO 





THE WORLD IN 1453 








THE TURKS IN EUROPE 

In the latter years of the fifteenth century, and the early Advent of 
years of the sixteenth, there occurred two series of events ^ 

which were destined to change the centre of political and 
commercial gravity, and in particular to revolutionize the 
position of the British Isles. The first series was due to the 
advent of the Ottoman Turks; the second followed on what 
is conveniently described as the “ Geographical Renais- 
sance.” The two series were not unconnected. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the Ottoman 
Turks, for the first time, crossed the Bosphorus, and in the 
course of a century made themselves masters of the Balkan 
peninsula. In 1453 Constantinople itself fell before the 
assault of Mohammed the Great. Thus the last remnant of 
the Roman Empire was extinguished. It seemed likely in 
the sixteenth century that the Romans would find successors 
in the Ottomans. Irresistible on land, supreme at sea, the 
Turks went from triumph to triumph, conquering northern 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and the 
whole of the northern coast of Africa. Their Empire 
reached its zenith under Solyman the Magnificent (1526- 
1566), whose subjects are said to have numbered 50,000,000 
at a time when the Tudors could command the allegiance 
of a mere 4,000,000. 

But the Turkish conquests had a wider significance. As 
the historian of India graphically said, “ the Indo-European 
trade of the Middle Ages lay strangled in the grip of the 
Turks.” ^ To say that the Turks completely blocked the old 
Trade Routes may be an exaggeration, but their lust was for 
war and conquest; trade and traders they despised. Hence 
the highways which they controlled became manifestly 
unsafe, and Europe was confronted by two alternatives: 
the loss of all the luxuries, comforts, and profits that 
commerce with the East had brought to it, or the discovery 
of new paths, beyond the control of the all-conquering 
Turk. 

^ Cf. Hunter: British India, chapters I and II. For a more detailed account 
of the events summarized in these paragraphs sec Marriott: Eastern Question 
(3rd cd., Oxford, 1925), chapters III and IV. 
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A mere enumeration of dates is in this connection more 
suggestive than many paragraphs. Mohammed captured 
Constantinople in 1453. In 1492 Columbus sailed from 
Spain, hoping by a westward voyage to reach the Far East. 
He discovered the West Indies: the American Continent 
barred his further progress towards his goal. In 1497 John 
Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered Newfoundland, and 
explored the northern coast of America. In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama, the great Portuguese mariner, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and was thus the first European to reach India 
by sea. 

By that famous voyage, Vasco da Gama not only turned 
the flank of the Turks but laid the foundations of a Portuguese 
Empire in the Far East. The prize that fell to Portugal was 
richly deserved. Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460), 
a son of John I of Portugal and a grandson of John of 
Gaunt, by setting up at Salgres an observatory, and estab- 
lishing a school of navigation, had given a great impulse to 
nautical science. To maritime activity the Portuguese were 
further stimulated by their age-long crusade against the 
Moors and their more recent antagonism to the Turks. 
Madeira they discovered in 1419, the Azores in 1448, and in 
1487 Bartolomeu Diaz reached the Cape of Good Hope. 
The voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1497-1498 was the 
beginning of an Eastern Empire which, maintained by sea- 
power and confined to coastal towns, extended from East 
Africa to India, Ceylon, and even to China. The Portu- 
guese Empire in the Far East lasted for exactly a hundred 
years, and gave the Portuguese a monopoly of eastern trade 
until Portugal itself was absorbed by Spain (1580). United 
with Spain, Portugal became exposed to the fierce competi- 
tion of the Dutch; Holland succeeded to a large part of 
Portugal’s trade, and for most of the seventeenth century was 
the leading European power in the Far East. 

While Vasco da Gama, Almeida (1450-15 10), and 
Albuquerque (1453-1515) were establishing the Portuguese 
Empire in the East, Columbus (1446-1506) and Cortez 
(1485-1547), Balboa (1475-1517), and Pizarro (1471- 1541) 
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PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH EMPIRES 

were conquering for Spain the West Indies, and great parts 
of Central and South America. The Spanish Empire in the 
West was destined to much longer life than the Portuguese 
Empire in the East; but the defects in its administration 
were not less obtrusive. With great capacity for conquest 
the Spaniards had little aptitude for government. From the 
first they regarded their transatlantic possessions as estates, 
or rather as a mine to be worked for the exclusive benefit of 
the Spanish Crown. The mine was a rich one, but its vast 
output had disturbing effects on the economic condition not 
of Spain only, but of all Europe. Trade also was treated as 
a Crown monopoly, and was strangled by the regulations 
designed to protect it. Feudalism and clericalism com- 
pleted the ruin of the Spanish Empire. To transport the 
feudal system into new colonies was a blunder; to introduce 
into them the methods of the Inquisition was a crime. 

Between the feudal lord on the one hand and the Catholic 
Church on the other, the land was drained to the last peseta, 
and the people were deprived of all incentive to industry 
and initiative. Consequently long before New Spain had, 
in the nineteenth century, asserted its independence, it had 
ceased to be a valuable asset to Old Spain. 

In the earlier stages of European colonization England Backward 
had no part. By a Bull issued in 1493 Pope Alexander VI 
divided the New World between Portugal and Spain. That 
the claims of England should have been ignored may now 
seem almost ironical. But there was no reason whatever, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, why they should have been 
recognized by the Pope or by anyone else. They did not 
exist. It is true that, but for an accident to his brother 
Bartholomew, Christopher Columbus, a Genoese mariner, 
might have sailed from Bristol under the patronage of 
Henry VII instead of from Palos under the patronage of the 
good Queen Isabella of Castile. 

In 1496 Henry VII did issue Letters Patent to John Henry vii 
Cabot, a native of Genoa but a naturalized Venetian 
resident in Bristol, and to his sons Ludovicus, Sebastian, 
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and Sanctus, authorizing them to search out and to plant 
the English ensign in any “ countries or provinces of 
heathens and infidals whomsoever set in any part of the 
World soever, which have been before these times unknown 
to all Christians.” It is noteworthy that the Letters Patent 
did in those last words implicitly recognize the validity of 
the Papal Bull of 1493. Still more significant is it that 
within half a century of the Turkish conquest of Con- 
stantinople the two greatest European entrepots of the old 
Trade Routes should have so far decayed that their enter- 
prising citizens deserted them for Spain and England respec- 
tively. The Mediterranean had become a backwater: the 
pride of Venice and Genoa was already humbled; their 
mariners, if eager for employment, must seek it abroad. 
Truly the “ Thalassic ” age (in Seeley’s famous phrase) had 
passed: the day of the Oceanic age was dawning: the 
Mediterranean had already given place to the Atlantic: 
England had become, geographically, the hub of the 
Universe. 

But England did not yet realize the change. 

Cabot, like Columbus, was in search of an open route to 
the Far East. His precise objective was “ an island by him 
called Cipango, situated in the equinoctial region, where he 
thinks all the spice and all the precious stones originate.” 
He hoped on the island “ to plant a colony and to establish 
in London a greater storehouse of spices than there is in 
Alexandria.” Precious stones and spices — that was the lure 
that tempted the adventurers of the fifteenth century. The 
Turk had cut off the supply: the Turk must be circumvented. 
“ The history of modern Europe and emphatically of Eng- 
land,” wrote Sir George Birdwood, “ is the history of the 
quest of the aromatic gum resins and balsams and condi- 
ments and spices of India, further India, and the Indian 
Archipelago.” That is true; but the commercial motive 
might not by itself have sufficed to steel the hearts of men 
against the perils of those early voyages. The adventurers 
were not merely merchants; they were Christian mission- 
aries. “ We come to seek Christians and spices.” So said 
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the first of Vasco da Gama’s sailors to land in India. To 
“ make ” Christians would better have expressed their 
object than to “seek” them. The Portuguese and 
Spaniards “ made ” them by methods so detestable as to 
explain their ultimate failure as Empire builders. 

Cabot’s motives were also mixed. Those of Henry VII 
were not. He sought only profit for the Crown. Any lands 
discovered by Cabot and his sons were, under the terms of 
his Patent, to be held by them as the vassals and lieutenants 
of the King, and to pay twenty per cent of the profits of all 
voyages into the Exchequer. But (in striking contrast to 
Spanish policy) no custom duties were to be levied on im- 
ports from the “ Plantations,” nor was the monopoly of 
trade to be reserved to the Crown; it was granted to the 
adventurers. 

Cabot sailed from Bristol in the spring of 1497 with one Cabot's 
small vessel carrying eighteen men. He returned in August 
confident in the belief that he had reached the coasts of 
Asia and discovered the land of the “ Great Cham.” 

What he had actually discovered is uncertain: but there 
is no reasonable doubt that he had touched the American 
continent; he may (according to persistent tradition) have 
planted the English flag in Newfoundland, and perhaps, 
on this or on his second voyage, have surveyed the Atlantic 
seaboard of North America. 

In May 1498 Cabot left Bristol again with five ships. He 
brought back no gold or spices, but his return was hailed 
with great enthusiasm in Bristol and in London, and he 
received from the King a pension of £20 a year. 

Nevertheless, Cabot’s example was not imitated by England's 
Englishmen : his voyages were not followed up. Tardiness 

In view of subsequent developments this demands explana- 
tion. The explanation simply is that England was not 
ready. For her unreadiness there were many causes, but 
the outstanding cause is to be found in the condition of 
affairs when the decisive victory at Bosworth brought Henry 
Tudor to the throne. The Wars of the Roses had left 
England economically anaemic, socially distraught, and 
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sufTering in respect of government from alternations of 
anarchy and tyranny. “ The Lancastrians,” in Bishop 
Stubbs’s pregnant phrase, were “ weak administrators at a 
time when the nation required strong government.” More- 
over, the Lancastrian Parliaments had been guilty of a great 
blunder. There is no greater blunder in politics than to 
adopt a form of government which though good in itself is 
premature. Parliamentary government is, without doubt, 
the best form of government for England to-day, and for 
other countries whose traditions are similar to our own; 
provided that, like ourselves, they have gone through a long 
apprenticeship in the craft of government. It is not the 
best, nor indeed a suitable form, for all peoples at all stages 
of their political and social evolution. 

In the England of the fifteenth century Parliamentary 
Institutions had developed prematurely; they had outrun 
social and economic development. In the latter part of the 
fourteenth century England had been depopulated by the 
ravages of the bubonic plague or “ Black Death.” At least 
half of a scanty population had perished, and even in the 
sixteenth century the English people numbered scarcely 
4,000,000 as compared with 12,000,000 in Spain and 
Portugal and 16,000,000 in France. Moreover, the visita- 
tion of the Plague had hastened the break-up of the old 
social and economic order. The manorial system, the 
economic counterpart of Feudalism, was already in process of 
dissolution. The lack of labour consequent upon depopula- 
tion hastened the process. The land went down to grass. 
Sheep took the place of men : wool became our staple pro- 
duct, and with wool of a particularly fine quality we fed the 
looms of Flanders. London stood in the same relation to 
Bruges as Melbourne and Sydney to-day stand to the West 
Riding. For several centuries Englishmen had, indeed, been 
making rough cloth, but all the finer cloths and all the silks 
were imported. We had not yet become a nation of shop- 
keepers: England was a pasture farm. Without shops, we 
were also short of ships. Froudc has summarized the situa- 
tion in some vivid sentences. “ A few merchant hulks 
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traded with Bordeaux, Cadiz, and Lisbon; boys and ply- 
boats drifted slowly backwards and forwards between 
Antwerp and the Thames. A fishing fleet tolerably ap- 
pointed went annually to Iceland for cod. Local fishermen 
worked the North Sea and the Channel from Hull to Fal- 
mouth. The Chester people went to Kinsale for herrings 
and mackerel; but that was all — the nation had aspired to 
no more.” Mentally inert, England was, in the fifteenth 
century, socially disintegrated. Of that disintegration, the 
Wars of the Roses were at once a symptom and the result. 
Those wars were only accidentally dynastic.^ They were 
primarily caused by a social disease. Sir John Fortescue, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench (1442-1461) and the 
leading publicist of that period, ascribed the outbreak of the 
disease to the malignant growth of “ the overmighty sub- 
ject.” Land and power were concentrated in the hands of 
a few great nobles who, if not aspirants to the Crown, were 
like the Earl of Warwick, “ King-makers.” These nobles 
defied the law and perverted justice. The close of the 
French wars set free bands of mercenary soldiers. Unused 
to the ways of peace they readily enlisted under the banner 
of any nobleman who could guarantee them immunity from 
the consequences of their lawlessness and outrages. Private 
wars were prevalent; the Earl of Northumberland waged 
war against the Earl of Westmorland; the Earl of Devon 
against Lord Bonneville; the men of Cheshire invaded 
Shropshire; the students of Oxford fought the men of 
Oxfordshire, and so on. Wretched was the plight of the 
middling folk like those Norfolk squires whose life and whose 
troubles are so vividly depicted in the Poston Letters. 

Small wonder, then, that the voyages of the Cabots were 
not followed up. England was not ready. Before it could 
launch out upon overseas enterprise it must have social order 
and settled government at home: it called, in fine, for a 
saviour of society. The saviour appeared in the person of 
Henry Tudor. 

' The themes lightly touched in this chapter are developed in much greater 
detail in my This Realm of England (Blackic and Sons, 1 938), chapters X and XI. 
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Henry VII was the founder of the “ Tudor Dictatorship.’* 
That Dictatorship was of a peculiar type. The Tudor 
Sovereigns did not supersede Parliament ; they dominated it 
and used it as the instrument of their policy. But their first 
business was the restoration of social order. A preliminary 
condition was the establishment of their dynasty. They 
crushed pretenders to the Throne, and by ruthless methods 
eliminated all rival claimants. They set up, or strength- 
ened, special tribunals which, like the Star Chamber and 
the Local Councils modelled upon it, administered justice 
cheaply, speedily, and impartially. They reorganized local 
government and by imposing more and more duties upon 
the Justices of the Peace trained the new nobility and the 
squirearchy for the part they were to play in Parliament 
under the Stuarts. By his prudent administration Henry 
VII restored the finances of the realm and accumulated 
reserves which greatly strengthened the position of the 
Crown. But he was specially concerned, by increasing the 
prosperity of his subjects, to broaden the permanent sources 
of the public revenue. By administrative action and by 
legislation he laid the foundations of that mercantile system 
under which English trade expanded in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. His Navigation Laws anticipated 
those passed under the Commonwealth and Charles II; a 
merchant navy came into being, and the carrying trade was 
gradually transferred from foreigners to Englishmen. There 
are traces also of a conscious policy in regard to currency; 
the export of gold and silver was restricted, and merchants 
were required to bring home, in payment for exported wool 
or cloth, a certain proportion of bullion. The growing 
woollen manufactures were protected and encouraged. 

This policy had a perceptible, if gradual, effect upon 
overseas enterprise. Henry VIII gave a further impulse to 
it by putting upon a permanent basis the Royal Navy. 
Within four years of his accession he had added to the seven 
ships inherited from his father seventeen new vessels. To 
his successor he bequeathed a fine fleet of seventy-one ships, 
most of them of an entirely new type, of 11,268 tons in all, 
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with a personnel of nearly 8,000 men and carrying over 
2,000 guns. More than that. Henry VIII set aside a 
regular part of his revenue for the Royal Navy; he ap- 
pointed a controller and organized the first Navy Board, 
and founded three colleges for the study of the science of 
navigation and the art of seamanship. In 1514 he granted 
its first Charter to Trinity House “ for the relief, increase, 
and augmentation of the shipping of the realm of England.” 

This Guild is still responsible for the maintenance of the 
lighthouses and other signs of the sea and for the supply of 
trained pilots. 

From 1527 onwards there are records, howbeit very Sporadic 
scanty, of occasional voyages of discovery. In that year 
John Rut, a master mariner of London, and Albert de 
Prado, a canon of St. Paul’s and an accomplished mathema- 
tician, set out with two ships to renew the quest initiated by 
Cabot. One of the ships, the Sampson^ disappeared in 
mid-Atlantic and was never heard of again. The other, the 
Mary of Guildford^ reached Newfoundland, but Rut find- 
ing his northward progress barred by ice sailed southward 
and touched at Porto Rico. He was headed off from San 
Domingo by the Spanish garrison but returned in safety to 
England. 

Nine years later, one Master Horc with the help of his 
friends fitted out two ships, and with twenty gentlemen 
aboard and ninety seamen crossed the Atlantic and explored 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Cape Breton. But the 
suflerings of the adventurers, vividly described by Hakluyt, 
were terrible: many died, some of the survivors took to 
cannibalism, but were saved by the appearance of a French 
ship which they sacked, captured, and sailed home in. In 
pitiable state they returned to England to face the not 
unnatural recriminations of the injured Frenchmen. Henry, 
however, “ moved by pity punished not his own subjects 
but of his own purse made full and royal recompense unto 
the French.” ^ 

I Hakluyt: Voyages^ chapter III, p. 168, and on the whole subject cf. J. A. 
Williamson: Maritime Enterpriscy 1485-1558, chapters III, IV, V, X. 
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A full generation elapsed before the Hores and Ruts found 
imitators. The perils were too great ; the profit too meagre. 
Less dangerous and much more profitable were the trading 
voyages made by William Hawkyns, a sea-captain of Ply- 
mouth, to Guinea and Brazil (1528-1530). Brazil was, 
under the authority of the Papal Bull, occupied by the 
Portuguese, but in 1542 the English merchants, following up 
Hawkyns’s initiative, built a fort on the Brazilian coast. 
Before the death of Henry VIII, however, the trade died 
down, only to be resumed in grim earnest, a generation 
later, by Hawkyns’s more famous sons. 
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The Elizabethan Seamen 

BUCCANEERS AND CRUSADERS. 
ATTEMPTED COLONIZATION 

S CIENTIFIC curiosity and commercial avidity are Tfu 
powerful incitements to overseas enterprise- But 
some impulse still more powerful was evidently 
needed to move the English people out of their insular ruts, 
to tempt them to explore the new paths opening out to 
them as a result of the geographical discoveries. 

That impulse was supplied by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The cruelties inflicted upon Protestants at home by 
Mary Tudor, and upon English seamen and traders abroad 
by her Spanish husband, aroused a new temper in the 
nation. 

Queen Elizabeth was no zealous Protestant; but she came 
to the throne as the representative of the anti-Catholic and 
anti-Spanish party. Spain was the enemy not only of 
English Protestantism but of English commerce. Thus, as 
Froude truly said, English sea-power was “ the legitimate 
child of the English Reformation.” So long as the Bull of 
Pope Alexander VI was respected in England, English 
adventurers were deprived of the chance of colonization. 
From all share in the profits of American trade English 
merchants were excluded by the colonial policy of Spain. 
But the final adhesion of England to Protestantism in 1559 
made Papal Bulls of no effect; from that moment there was 
a new birth of maritime adventure. 

But Elizabeth, though declining the hand of her brother- 
in-law, Philip of Spain, was not prepared, in the critical 
state of European politics, to make war upon him. Peace 
with Spain remained technically unbroken until 1585. 
Nevertheless, despite the official “ peace,” Spanish ships and 
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Spanish towns were for a quarter of a century perpetually 
attacked by English privateers. Cordially, though covertly, 
encouraged by the Queen, the intrepid seamen — the 
Hawyknses, the Drakes, the Grenvilles, the Raleighs, and the 
Frobishers — went forth to lay the foundations of English 
world-trade and world-empire. 

These “ sea-dogs ” were inspired by motives curiously 
mixed. They were half-buccaneers, half-crusaders, but 
wholly patriots. The nation was roused to frenzy by the 
tales brought home by English mariners and merchants. 
From those tales Englishmen learnt for the first time, at first 
hand, of the cruelties practised by the Spanish Inquisition, 
and of the sufferings endured (not wholly without desert) by 
over-adventurous Englishmen in Spanish ports and Spanish 
waters. The new temper of the nation, and particularly 
of the seamen, can be fully appreciated only by those who 
will read the thrilling tales collected (1582) by Richard 
fjakluyt, or narratives like that in which Raleigh described 
Sir Richard Grenville’s great fight in the Revenge. Hakluyt’s 
prose is, however, reproduced, at times almost literally, by 
Charles Kingsley in Westward Ho ! and by Froude in his 
English Seamen. Raleigh’s vivid narrative of the Revenge has 
been brilliantly versified in Tennyson’s famous ballad.^ 
Sir Henry Newbolt has also caught, in his Admirals All, 
the spirit that inspired the Elizabethan sea-dogs : 

“ Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 

Their cities he put to the sack; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard, 

And harried his ships to wrack; ...” 

It is significant that moderns who wish to recapture the 
Elizabethan temper have, as a rule, to resort to verse. 

Yet there was a prosaic side to the activities of the adven- 
turers. Notably to those of Sir John Hawkyns, whose three 
voyages (1562-1568) laid the foundations of that nefarious 
traffic which so long besmirched the annals of English trade. 
Nefarious it certainly was, when, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Wilberforce demanded, and Parliament 

^ For the results of recent researches on the Epic of the Revenge cf. A. L. 
Rowsc : Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge ” ( 1 937) . 
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assented to, its suppression. Was it nefarious in the sixteenth The Slave 
century ? Froude explains the trade and defends Hawkyns. 

We may question his logic; we cannot resist his eloquence. 

The Garib races whom the Spaniards had found in Cuba 
and San Domingo were, from various causes, on the point 
of extinction. It occurred to the famous Bishop Casas that 
a remnant might be saved if negro labour could be imported 
from Africa, with great advantage also to the negroes 
themselves: “ the negroes would have a chance to rise out 
of their wretchedness, could be made into Christians, and 
could be saved at worst from the horrible fate which 
awaited many of them in their own country.” 

So the slave trade started. In the humane work of the 
Bishop, John Hawkyns was glad to co-operate. Nor was 
virtue its own sole reward. In 1562 some citizens of London 
formed an African Company and Hawkyns went out as 
commander and part owner of three small vessels equipped 
by the Company. Hawkyns collected 300 negroes in 
Sierra Leone and sold them at an enormous profit in San 
Domingo. But the whole of the profits were invested in a 
shipload of hides, which were sent by Hawkyns to Cadiz 
and on arrival there were confiscated by the Inquisition. 

Hawkyns swore vengeance, and in 1564 fitted out a second 
expedition in which the Queen herself took shares. This 
second venture was in every way successful, and in 1567 
Hawkyns embarked on a third. With him, this time, went 
his young cousin, Francis Drake. Unfortunately Hawkyns’s 
luck had at last deserted him, but he and his cousin survived 
to tell the tale of disaster, and tempt fortune again with 
better results ; though not yet awhile. 

In 1570 a Florentine banker, living in London, Roberto The 
di Ridolphi, was plotting with Philip of Spain the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth. Hawkyns, learning of it, feigned com- 
plicity, and as the price of his co-operation, actually extorted 
from Philip ^^40,000 for the injuries inflicted on him by the 
Spaniards on his third expedition, and (what he valued much 
more) secured the release of his comrades still in Spanish 
hands. The Ridolphi plot was discovered and frustrated; 
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the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Northumberland paid 
for their treason with their heads. Hawkyns entered the 
House of Commons as member for Plymouth in 1 572, and 
was presently appointed Treasurer and Controller of the 
Navy. In that capacity he was largely responsible for the 
construction and equipment of the ships which, in 1588, 
destroyed the Spanish Armada. 

Where Hawkyns had shown the way there were plenty of 
adventurous seamen — chiefly from his own west country — 
to follow. When they were lucky they brought home great 
treasure; when like John Oxenham, in 1575, they were 
caught by the Spaniards, they were hanged as pirates. 

Of the “ pirates ” the greatest, beyond compare, was 
Francis Drake. He had sailed with his cousin Hawkyns in 
the ill-fated expedition of 1567 and had sworn vengeance on 
the Spaniards for the treachery which gave them the victory 
at San Juan d’Ulloa, and for the barbarities inflicted on the 
prisoners who then fell into their hands. He made voyages, 
on his own account, to the West Indies, in 1570, 1571, and 
1572, capturing Spanish ships, sacking Spanish towns, 
winning great fame and amassing much treasure. The 
Queen herself smiled upon him, and in 1577 accepted a 
partnership in his venture on terms wholly consonant with 
her caution and cupidity. Drake’s proposal characteristi- 
cally combined missionary zeal and commercial profit. 
“ Your Majesty must first seek the Kingdom of Heaven and 
make no league with those whom God has divided from you 
... at sea you can either make war upon (your enemies) 
openly or by colourable means. . . . Commit us afterwards 
for pirates if you will . . . you will have the gold and silver 
mines and the profit of the lands. . . .” ^ In fine, Drake 
and his fellows would take all the risks: the Queen should 
have the profits. No one could better appreciate such an 
offer than Elizabeth. In November 1577 Drake left Plymouth 
in command of an expedition of five small ships with 164 
men aboard. Of the little fleet one ship only returned — 
Drake’s own ship the Pelican. Aboard her he sailed into 

' The whole letter should be read in Froude, chapter XI, p. 92. 
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Plymouth harbour in October 1580, having in those three 
years circumnavigated the globe. The details of that most 
famous of all voyages must be read elsewhere.^ Making first 
for the Gape de Verde Islands, Drake sailed straight across 
the Atlantic, passed through the Strait of Magellan, and 
sailed up the Pacific coast. Taking many rich prizes at sea, 
and sacking town after town in Peru and Mexico, Drake 
crossed the Pacific, survived many perils in the Malaccan 
archipelago, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and so 
reached home. Drake’s voyage was the greatest feat of 
seamanship as yet accomplished by man. Nor did it lack 
material reward. The Spaniards estimated their losses at 
000,000, in present values. Whatever may be the correct 
figure there is no question that the amount of treasure 
brought home by Drake was fabulous. He shared it with 
his delighted mistress, who rewarded him with a Knight- 
hood, and with further commissions still more to his liking. 

Meanwhile, Drake served as Mayor of Plymouth in 1 582, 
and from 1584 to 1585 he sat in Parliament as member for 
Bossiney. But piracy was more to his taste than politics; 
he lusted after adventure; the sea was his real home. In 
1585 he was sent out, with Letters of Marque from the 
Queen, in command of another expedition. He burnt 
Santiago, plundered Vigo, captured San Domingo and 
Cartagena, and on his way home destroyed a Spanish 
armament in the harbour of Cadiz (1587). 

Even so, despite all these buccaneering raids on Spanish 
ships and Spanish towns, England and Spain remained 
technically at peace. Queen Elizabeth had played a diffi- 
cult hand with consummate skill. Philip, though driven to 
the verge of frenzy by the daring of English seamen, had thus 
far been afraid to strike. His hesitation was due partly to 
the peculiar situation in Europe at large: France though 
Catholic at home could not be trusted honestly to play the 
part of the constant friend of Catholic Spain; the Nether- 
lands were in revolt; above all, Mary Stuart represented 

‘ See Hakluyt : IV, pp. 230 f. ; Wagner ; Drake*s Voyage Round the World 
(1927) ; and the works of Sir J. Corbett, J. A. Froude, and J. A. Williamson. 
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French rather than Spanish interests. To dethrone or kill 
Elizabeth would evidently react to the advantage of the 
Guises rather than the Hapsburgs. The execution of Mary 
Stuart in 1587 simplified the situation. In 1588 the thirty 
years’ “ peace” was broken; the great Armada sailed. 

Sir Francis Drake would have anticipated the Spanish 
expedition by attacking the Armada in Spanish waters. 
But his mistress refused her consent. She proved right. 
The Spanish Admiral Santa Cruz, who was to have com- 
manded the Armada, died as it was about to sail. His 
successor, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, did not like the 
job, and would gladly have declined it. ‘‘ My health is 
bad,” he wrote, “ and from my small experience of the 
water I know that I am always sea-sick. . . . The expedi- 
tion is on such a scale and the object is of such high import- 
ance that the person in command of it ought to understand 
navigation and sea-fighting. I know nothing of either. 
Nor have I any information, as Santa Cruz had, about the 
state of England : I cannot tell whom I may trust. ... If 
you send me upon this expedition I shall have a bad account 
to render.” His protest availed nothing, but his prediction 
was fulfilled. 

Between the combatants there was no such disparity as 
tradition has led historians to believe. Recent research has 
disclosed the facts. The Spanish ships, 120 in number, 
were much larger than the English, but in the Channel 
that was a definite disadvantage, and at least half of them 
were mere transports carrying not sailors but soldiers. 
Of seamen there were only 12,000 Spaniards against 16,000 
Englishmen. Moreover, the Spanish ships were badly 
handled, the Spaniards’ gunnery was bad, and they were 
short of ammunition. Of the 197 English craft only a small 
proportion were ships of war: many were privateers. From 
July 2ist to the 27th there was a running fight up the 
Channel; on the 27th the Spanish fleet anchored in Calais 
roads; on the night of the 28th eight fireships were floated 
by the tide into the midst of the Spanish fleet; in panic they 
cut their cables, but hotly pursued by the English fleet, they 
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were caught off Gravelines, and there on the 29th the great 
battle was fought. As long as their ammunition lasted the 
Spaniards fought well, but their ultimate defeat was com- 
plete and irreparable. Deus qfflavit et dissipati sunt. The 
winds of Heaven completed the work of the English seamen. 
Three months after the fight off Gravclincs some fifty or 
sixty battered vessels reached Spanish waters. Medina 
Sidonia’s subsequent career did nothing to retrieve his 
reputation; he died in his bed at the age of sixty-five in 
1615. 

The British Empire is an Oceanic Empire. In the victory 
off Gravelines it was begotten. The defeat of the Armada 
meant, however, much more both to England and to the 
world than the beginning of England’s sea-power. It saved 
the independence of the Netherlands; it encouraged les 
politiques in France, and it might, had they been prudent, 
have saved the Huguenots; it confirmed James of Scotland 
in the Calvinist faith, and Calvinist Scotland contributed to 
Great Britain, and particularly to the British Empire over- 
seas, a strain of incomparable value. Meanwhile, the defeat 
of the Armada brought to an end the Tudor Dictatorship. 
But with its effect upon the English Constitution this narra- 
tive is not concerned. With its effect upon English com- 
merce and colonization it is. 

These results were not immediate. In the midst of the 
stirring events recorded above, while Hawkyns and Drake 
were making England ring with their exploits, a few far- 
seeing and reflective men were cogitating schemes of perma- 
nent plantations in the New World. The sea-dogs had done 
superb pioneering work. They had defied the Spanish 
autocrat; they had challenged the monopoly secured by the 
Papal decree to the Catholic Powers ; above all they had given 
expression to the new spirit, aroused in their own country- 
men by the world-shaking events of the sixteenth century. 
But despite half-hearted attempts by Thomas Stukely and 
others, there was, as yet, no English settlement on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 
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At last, however, a serious attempt was made to plant a 
permanent settlement in North America. Still the motive 
was primarily commercial. In 1576 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
another man of Devon, published A Discourse to prove a passage 
by the North West to Cathay and the East Indies. Fired by 
Gilbert’s speculations, Martin Frobisher made a number of 
expeditions (1576-1578) and landed in southern Greenland. 
Bringing home some gold he formed a company to exploit 
his discoveries, but, owing partly to his own domineering 
temper and brutal conduct, the enterprise came to nothing. 

In 1578 Gilbert himself obtained a charter for discovery 
and plantation, and though his first attempt (1579) to estab- 
lish a colony hopelessly failed he refused to be beaten. With 
the aid of his half-brother Walter Raleigh, he fitted out a 
much more elaborate expedition and in 1583 sailed again. 
Though he met with little but misfortune he landed at 
St.John’s, Newfoundland, planted the English flag, and took 
possession of the country in the Queen’s name. But of the 
settlers some were mutineers, others were sick, and many 
deserted. Gilbert was compelled to abandon the attempt, 
and on the voyage home the Squirrel^ in which he sailed, 
foundered off the Azores. Her consort weathered the storm 
and brought home the news of Gilbert’s brave end and last 
message: “ We are as near Heaven by sea as by land.” 

Raleigh at once took up his half-brother’s unfinished work. 
“ God,” said Robert Louis Stevenson, “ has made nobler 
heroes, but he never made a more perfect gentleman than 
Walter Raleigh.” It is true. Of all the Elizabethans, 
Raleigh most completely embodied the spirit of the age. 
Statesman, scholar, courtier, warrior, administrator, adven- 
turer, Raleigh touched nothing that he did not adorn. In 
1584 he was knighted by his adoring mistress, and without 
difficulty obtained a renewal of Gilbert’s Patent. In that 
year he sent out two ships on an exploratory expedition 
under Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow. Raleigh’s cap- 
tains planted a colony on the island of Roanoke off the coast 
of North Carolina, and finding the natives “ most gentle, 
loving, and faithful, void of all guile and treason ” they took 
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possession of the land in the Queen’s name. Raleigh 
christened his colony Virginia, and by that name the whole 
coast from Florida to Newfoundland was originally known. 
Encouraged by the reports of his captains, Raleigh fitted 
out an expedition on a more ambitious scale, and in 1585 
seven ships, with 108 intending colonists on board, set out 
under the command of Sir Richard Grenville. Having 
settled the colonists on Roanoke, Grenville, leaving Ralph 
Lane in command, came home for fresh stores. On his 
return he found the colony abandoned, but left a small 
company, with ample stores, to retain possession. They 
were never heard of again. Raleigh, though almost ruined 
in fortunes, sent out one relief party after another. To no 
purpose. No permanent settlement was effected. In 1595 
Raleigh himself made his famous voyage, in quest of 
Eldorado, and described it in The Discovery of Guiana. Again 
without result. A final voyage to the Orinoco was under- 
taken in 1617 to purchase his release from the Tower. 
Thanks to the poltroonery of James I and the vindictive 
demands of the Spanish Gondomar, it led only to Raleigh’s 
unjust condemnation and cruel death. 

The Elizabethan era had, indeed, passed away. But the 
Elizabethan adventurers had done their appropriate work. 
As Mr. Doyle wrote: “ The spirit which set on foot raids 
against Spanish ports and gold quests was probably needed 
as a pioneer to clear the way for colonization, but it was a 
hindrance to the actual work of the colonist. . . . The 
versatile, restless, enterprising temper which fits men for 
the one task is in itself an obstacle to them in the other.” 

That is true. But to the statement made on page 6 
we must now admit a partial exception. It is an exception 
that proves the rule. When Queen Elizabeth died there 
were Englishmen living under the English flag in a country 
overseas. Ireland has always, however, been an anomaly 
in the Empire : it was in Ireland that those English colonists 
were to be found. 

As far back as the twelfth century Ireland had been 
invaded by Anglo-Norman adventurers from England; it 
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had been nominally conquered and partially colonized. 
But conquest and colonization were alike incomplete; not 
until Cromwell’s day was Ireland ever really conquered by 
England, or more than partially colonized by Englishmen. 
The original Anglo-Norman settlers — the barons of the 
“ Pale ” — were in fact quickly absorbed into the Irish 
population, and despite all the efforts of the English Legis- 
lature, became in the current phrase, Hibernicis ipsis 
Hiberniores. 

When Henry VII ascended the throne, English authority 
in Ireland was on the point of extinction. The Tudors re- 
asserted it. Sir Edward Poynings was sent over as Lord 
Deputy, and the Statute commonly known by his name 
(1494) made English law applicable to Ireland and brought 
the Irish Parliament into dependence upon the English 
Privy Council. Henry VIH made a real attempt to assimi- 
late not only the law but the social customs of Ireland to 
those of England. His policy had some success until he 
attempted to bring the two Churches into conformity. The 
Irish people, though less “ Papal ” even than the English, 
were and are devoted to the Catholic faith, discipline, and 
ritual. The proscription of Catholicism made them Papists. 

The accession of Mary brought them relief, but under 
Elizabeth the Irish problem,” as England has known it 
for three hundred years, clearly emerged. The problem 
had three aspects: religious, constitutional, and agrarian. 
Under Elizabeth, it was the third aspect that was most 
prominent. The great mass of the Irish people, despite the 
attempted feudalization of the “ Pale,” had not yet emerged 
from the tribal stage; they contended that the land was the 
property of no “ lord,” least of all of an alien lord, but 
belonged to the native tribesmen who were still devoted to 
their native chiefs. The Irish rebellions against Elizabeth 
were due to the fear of expropriation; the ‘‘ Plantation” 
that followed upon the conquest justified that fear. 

Throughout Elizabeth’s reign insurrection followed in- 
surrection; confiscation on insurrection; attempted planta- 
tion on confiscation. The grantees of the confiscated lands 
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(“ undertakers ” was their technical description) were mostly 
of the same breed as the adventurers who went to the Spanish 
Main. But in Goldwin Smith’s grim phrase there was 
this difference: “ The Eagles,” he says, took wing for the 
Spanish Main; the Vultures descended upon Ireland.” Yet 
among the vultures ” were Sir Walter Raleigh, who re- 
ceived over 40,000 acres of fine grazing land in Cork and 
Waterford, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Richard Grenville, 
and Edmund Spenser. The most elaborate of the schemes 
was that devised, after the suppression of the Geraldine in- 
surrection, for the plantation of Munster. Like the others, 
the Munster scheme hopelessly miscarried: the “ under- 
takers ” were busily employed elsewhere; the task of coloni- 
zation was left to agents. Edmund Spenser, indeed, per- 
sonally “ planted ” his property near Cork, and in his View 
of the Present State of Ireland has left a vivid if exaggerated 
description of the terrible condition of Munster after the 
suppression of the rebellion. No fewer than 30,000 persons 
— men, women, and children — were said to have perished 
in Munster — “ not many,” in Spenser’s words, ‘‘ by the 
sword, but by all the extremity of famine which they them- 
selves had wrought.” 

To the general rule of colonizing failure under Elizabeth, Ulster 
Ireland presented no exception. Not, indeed, until after 
the flight of the northern Earls, Tyrone and Tyrconncll, 
and the confiscation of their lands (if theirs they were) in 
Ulster (1607-1611) was there any effective colonization in 
Ireland. The plantation of Ulster by English and Scottish 
Protestants was, indeed, one of the most profoundly sig- 
nificant events in Anglo-Irish history. But the true inter- 
pretation of its significance is still a matter of controversy. 

Before Ulster was planted with Protestants the Elizabethan 
era was at an end. Not long before her death, however, 
the old Queen had planted yet another sapling destined to 
grow into a mighty oak. 

Only at the end of her reign were English merchants 
moved to emulate the exploits of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch in the Far East. But in 1591 an English squadron, 
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commanded by Captain (Sir) James Lancaster, sailed to 
India round the Cape and returned three years later with 
rich booty. Accordingly, in 1 599, a company of London 
merchants formed an Association for promoting direct trade 
with the East Indies, and in 1600 obtained a Charter for 
that purpose from the Queen. 

Thus was John Company born. But stupendous as were 
the results it ultimately achieved, they can be but briefly 
chronicled in this volume.^ The purpose of the Company 
was, in origin, exclusively commercial. There was no 
thought of colonization or even of territorial dominion. 
The Company did in fact develop into an Empire; but, if 
inevitably, unintentionally, and against the express orders 
of the Directors. Neither has India ever been, nor can it ever 
be, a British colony — a land for the settlement and expan- 
sion of the British race. It is, then, sui generis ‘y and it lies 
outside the main road which this narrative will follow. 

The high road to be followed is that of British colonization 
in lands well adapted to provide a permanent home for men, 
women, and children of British stock. To such lands the 
Elizabethan adventurers had shown the way. They failed 
to occupy them. That task, less exciting but perhaps more 
exacting, they bequeathed to their successors. 

* The story is told at length in Marriott: The English in India (Oxford, 1931). 
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The First Colonial Empire 

TRADE AND RELIGION. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES 

W E descend from an age of Poetry to an age of 
Prose. Romance has, indeed, found appropriate 
themes in the story of the men and women who laid 
the foundations of the great American Republic. Nor could 
the work of those pioneers have been done without the dis- 
play of qualities truly heroic. But their heroism was of a 
different order from that demanded from the Elizabethan 
seamen. Virginia could never have been established, in 
the face of Indian opposition, had not the settlers possessed 
great patience and high courage. No Englishman can read, 
for instance, Mary Johnstone’s beautiful story. By Order of 
the Company^ without a quickening of the pulses and a deep 
sense of pride in the exploits of his countrymen. The 
narratives of Bradford and Prince reveal the indomitable 
spirit and the religious enthusiasm of those whom we name 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” Nevertheless, there was between 
settlers and adventurers a difference of temper which the 
following pages should make clear. 

The primary motive that animated the men who actually Motives for 
“ planted ” Virginia was identical with that of the Eliza- Colonization 
bethans who failed to found a colony. Like their pre- 
decessors, the planters hoped to find gold and silver and, if 
a north-west passage should give them access to Asia, spices 
and the products of the East as well. They were straitly 
charged, too, to send home cargoes of naval stores, timber, 
cordage, and so forth. Another motive was operative. 
Parodoxical as it may seem to the inhabitants of an island 
that now carries 45,000,000 people, the statesmen of the 
early seventeenth century were alarmed by the prospect of 
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over-population. The increase of population in the six- 
teenth century had not raised the aggregate for England and 
Wales to more than 4,500,000 at most. Nevertheless, the 
agrarian revolution — the progress of “ enclosures,’’ the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, and the development of sheep 
farming — had created a problem of unemployment. The 
land swarmed with “ vagabonds ” and “ sturdy beggars ” 
evicted by the “ greedy cormorants who joined lordships to 
lordships, manor to manor, farm to farm,” and gathered 
many thousands of acres “ within one pale or hedge.” The 
sufferings of the poor caused by enclosures were, moreover, 
enhanced by the rapid rise of prices due to the debasement 
and depreciation of the coinage. The State attempted to 
mitigate the prevalent distress by fixing prices, by enjoining 
the payment of a minimum wage, and by stimulating private 
benevolence. Finally, it was compelled to enact the famous 
Poor Law (1601), which virtually guaranteed “ work or 
maintenance.” Before the end of the seventeenth century 
matters had adjusted themselves, but in the meantime an 
apparently ‘‘ superfluous ” population had provided the 
material for emigration. 

A more powerful impulse to emigration was supplied by 
religious and philanthropic enthusiasm. If New England 
offered a refuge to Puritans, Maryland was established 
primarily to afford hospitality to Roman Catholics; Penn- 
sylvania, though open to all comers, was intended specially 
for Quakers, while Georgia was founded to give a new start 
in the New World to the failures of the Old World, and 
especially to those who had languished for long years in 
debtors’ prisons. 

There was, then, in the origins of the English colonies in 
North America extraordinary variety; and this variety, 
reflected in religion, in social types, in economic interests, 
and in political institutions, persisted throughout the whole 
of the colonial period. 

To the details of that period we now turn. 

Of the thirteen colonies which ultimately achieved in- 
dependence as the United States of America the oldest is 
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Virginia. In 1606 the Virginia Company was formed by 
a number of influential persons, more or less on the model 
of the East India Company,^ and on April loth received a 
Charter from King James L The original idea was that 
there should be two companies, a London Company and a 
Plymouth Company, each responsible for a colony on the 
eastern seaboard of North America. The Plymouth Com- 
pany came to nothing. The foundation of the first English 
colony on American soil was due to the London Company. 
Each colony was to be governed by a President and Council 
of thirteen members nominated by the Crown, and both 
were to be supervised by a General Council of fourteen 
members, also nominated by the Crown and permanently 
resident in London. All jurisdiction was reserved to the 
Crown, but under the pressure of necessity was largely 
transferred to the Company under the amended Charter of 
1609. All land was to be held of the Crown by homage and 
on payment of a rent of one-fifth of the gold and silver and 
one-fifteenth of the copper produced by the mines. The 
Company was authorized for twenty-one years to levy a duty 
of two and a half per cent on all goods bought and sold in 
the colony by Englishmen and of five per cent by foreigners. 
After that period the custom duties were to revert to the 
Crown. Under a Constitution promulgated by the King 
in November 1606 the local Council was empowered to 
make Ordinances, but they were not to be binding until 
ratified by the Grown, and all were to be “ consonant to the 
laws of England and the equity thereof”; religion was to be 
established in accordance with the doctrine and rites of the 
Church of England under the supremacy of the Crown; land 
tenure was to follow the English law; the President and 
Council were to exercise summary jurisdiction in all civil 
causes and in criminal cases of minor importance, but trials 
for murder and all the more serious offences were to be by 
jury. Finally, and as though by an afterthought, the 
colonists were enjoined to show kindness to the natives and 

' The E.I.e. model was much more definitely adopted in the remodelled 
Charter of 1609. 
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use all proper means for their conversion to Christianity. 
Bancroft is indignant because the Charter conceded to the 
colonists ‘‘ not one elective franchise, not one of the rights of 
self-government.” But such criticism is purely doctrinaire : 
it is based on the pedantry of retrospect. In due course the 
colonists obtained all the constitutional liberties essential to 
the development of the enterprise. 

On January ist, 1607, 143 emigrants left England on 
board a small fleet of two ships and a pinnace, and after a 
long and perilous voyage 104 survivors landed (April i6th) 
on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. After a fortnight spent in 
exploring the country they established a settlement to 
which, in patriotic duty, they gave the name of Jamestown. 
“ Heaven and earth,” wrote John Smith, “ seemed never to 
have agreed better to frame a place for man’s commodious 
and delightful habitation.” 

So it might well seem to the chronicler of Virginia in 
retrospect; but if it had not been for Smith’s courage and re- 
sourcefulness there would probably have been added yet 
another to the pitiful list of failures. “ The people wherewith 
you plant,” wrote Bacon, “ ought to be gardeners, plough- 
men, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fishermen, 
fowlers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and 
bakers.” The original settlers did not, unfortunately, 
answer to that description. They were mostly ruined 
“gentlemen of fortune,” or rather of “misfortune”: 
gamesters; mere adventurers — in the wrong sense. Among 
them there were only twelve labourers, four carpenters, 
and very few men accustomed to work with their hands. 

The list of the resident Council nominated by the home 
Council was not disclosed until the landing was effected, 
when they elected as President Edward Maria Wingfield, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of good family and respectable 
abilities but vain, pompous, weakly consequential, and 
autocratic, and wholly lacking in the qualities required for 
leadership in such an enterprise. After a few months of 
disastrous rule Wingfield was deposed and, after other 
experiments, John Smith became (1608) titular head of the 
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colony which he, almost single-handed, had rescued from 
irretrievable collapse. 

Captain John Smith (1580-1631) was a typical soldier of John Smith 
fortune. He had fought in the Netherlands, been taken 
prisoner by the Barbary Corsairs, and fought in single com- 
bat with a Turk in Hungary. Imprisoned by the Turks he 
had escaped through the good offices of a Turkish beauty, 
had fled into Circassia, and having travelled widely, fought 
much, and made a fortune, found himself before he was 
thirty on his way to Virginia. He was in irons for insubordi- 
nation when he landed, but his were the qualities most 
needed by his companions, and by September 1608 his 
leadership was formally accepted. To his writings we owe 
most of our knowledge of the early days of the colony, and 
to his personality the colony itself owed its survival. Doubts 
have been thrown on the veracity of his narratives, but none 
upon the value of his intervention. He left Virginia for 
England in 1609, but subsequently sailed on a voyage of 
exploration to New England and did valuable service to 
those who came after by his skill in topography and 
his industry as a pamphleteer. He died in London in 1631, 
and is commemorated by a monument and a versical 
epitaph in St. Sepulchre’s Church. 

Reinforcements reached Virginia from England in 1608; 
but the men were still not of the right sort. “ I entreat 
you,” wrote Smith to the Council at home, “ rather send 
out thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, 
blacksmiths, masons, diggers up of tree-roots well provided, 
than a thousand of such as we have here.” 

Heed was given to Smith’s advice. A public appeal, A New 
influentially supported, was issued in London. Stress was 
laid upon the opportunity which Virginia offered for the 
propagation of the Gospel, and for the cure of economic 
distress in England “ by transplanting the rankness and 
multitude of increase in our people.” Nor was a final 
inducement to subscription forgotten. The “ prospectus ” 
held out “ the appearance and assurance of private com- 
modity to the particular undertakers by recovering and 
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possessing to themselves a fruitful land, whence they may 
furnish and provide the Kingdom with all such necessities 
and defects under which we labour and are now enforced 
to buy and receive at the courtesy of other princes under the 
burden of great customs and high impositions.” The colony 
was to contribute to the self-sufficiency of the Empire. 

The whole undertaking was, just in time, reorganized. A 
new Virginia Company was incorporated, consisting of 
fifty-six city companies and 659 private individuals, among 
whom were twenty-one peers, ninety-six knights, and many 
Members of Parliament. The shares were in units of 
£12 10s., and each settler was credited with one share. The 
Company undertook to feed, clothe, house, and defend the 
settlers, and for seven years all profits were to be paid into 
joint stock. At the end of that period each shareholder, 
including the settlers, was to receive one hundred acres, in 
freehold, and a further one hundred on a subsequent 
division, if justified by an increase of population. One- 
fifth of all gold and silver was reserved to the Crown and 
one-fifth to the Company. 

Under the new Charter the control of the Company was 
vested in the stockholders who (after the initial nominations 
by the Crown) were to nominate the officers and local 
Council, to whom was delegated all local jurisdiction. But, 
despite influential and substantial backing, the colony barely 
survived the attacks of the Indians and the ravages of famine 
and disease. Though 1,650 persons were sent out between 
1607 and 1616, the population in the latter year was only 
351, and despite large reinforcements from home it had by 
1623 reached 1,277. Smith introduced the cul- 

ture of maize, and in 1612 an early settler, John Rolfe, initi- 
ated, to the immediate danger but lasting advantage of the 
colony, the regular cultivation of tobacco. Rolfe is, how- 
ever, even more famous as the husband of the Indian Prin- 
cess Pocahontas, the newly converted daughter of the Indian 
chief Pouhattan. Rolfe’s arrival in England with his bride, 
in 1616, created no little sensation, but she died in 1617, 
and Rolfe returned to the colony, where he died in 1622. 
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Meanwhile, the Company had secured the services, as Lord 
first Governor under the new scheme, of Lord De La Warr, a ^ 
man of high character, of ancient lineage, and of varied 
experience gained in arms in Ireland under Essex and in the 
Netherlands. De La Warr reached Virginia with some much- 
needed reinforcements and supplies in i6io. He perceived 
at once that the immediate requirements of the settlement 
were regular supplies of food and a different type of emi- 
grant. “It is not,” he wrote, “ men of such distempered 
bodies and infected minds whom no examples either of 
goodness or punishment can deter from their habitual 
impieties or terrify from a shameful death, that must be 
builders in this so glorious a building. But to delude and 
mock the business no longer, as a necessary quantity of 
provisions for a year must be carefully sent out, so likewise 
must there be the same care for men of quality and pains- 
taking — men of arts and practices chosen out and sent into 
the business.” 

So disheartened were the stockholders on receipt of this 
report that they seriously considered the abandonment of 
the enterprise. But the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates with 
more favourable news encouraged them to persevere. 
Meanwhile, De La Warr enforced discipline and stimulated 
industry, and when, after little more than a year’s residence 
in the colony, he was compelled by illness to return home, 
he was able to report that the tide had turned. Brief as his 
administration was, it had undoubtedly saved the situation. 

Even more important were the services rendered to the sir Thomas 
colony by Sir Thomas Dale, a naval commander who as 
“ Marshal ” (1609), as Deputy for De La Warr (1611-1614), 
and finally as Governor (1614-1616) really set it on its feet. 

Dale’s methods were rough, perhaps even unnecessarily 
rough, but they were effective. His “ Code ” was little 
short of martial law. One example must suffice. Failure 
to attend daily service was punishable by six months at the 
galleys; similar irregularity on Sundays could be expiated 
only by the death penalty. Dale was, however, a believer 
not only in discipline, but in “ the magic of property.” The 
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profits of tobacco cultivation were so alluring that the 
settlers, concentrating upon that industry, might have 
starved, had not Dale assigned to each of them a “ private 
garden ” of three acres, two of which had to be planted with 
grain. Further encouragement to private enterprise and 
the cultivation of food crops was given by providing each 
new settler with a four-roomed house and twelve acres of 
ground rent-free, on condition that they only grew such 
crops. Dale did a further service by removing the bulk of 
the colonists from Jamestown, a malaria-ridden swamp, to 
Henrico and other places higher up the river. He also 
greatly improved (largely through the intervention of 
Pocahontas) the relations between the colonists and the 
Indians. Before he finally left the colony in i6i6 the com- 
munal period prescribed in the charter of 1609 had expired, 
and Dale allotted land in severalty to the original settlers. 

After a brief interval Dale was succeeded by another 
sailor. Captain Samuel Argali. Argali’s administration was 
not merely tyrannical but corrupt, and in 1618 De La Warr 
was induced to accept a second term of Governorship. He 
died, however, on the voyage before reaching Virginia, and 
was replaced by Sir George Yeardley, who held office from 
1619 to 1621, and again from 1626 to 1627. 

The first year of Yeardley’s administration was doubly 
memorable. On July 30th, 1619, the first session of a colonial 
Parliament was opened at Jamestown. “ That they might 
have a hand in the governing of themselves,” so runs the 
Brief e Declaration, “ yt was graunted that a general Assemblie 
should be helde yearly once, whereat were to be present the 
Governor and Counsell, with two Burgesses from each 
plantation (of which there were eleven), freely to be elected 
by the inhabitants thereof, this Assemblie to have power to 
make and ordaine whatsoever laws and orders should by 
them be thought good and profitable for our subsistence.” 

Thus were the free Political Institutions of England trans- 
planted to American soil. From this time onwards the 
colony was virtually self-governed. Its prosperity advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Bitter experience had taught many 
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valuable lessons: the emigration of the “ better sort ” was 
studiously encouraged; the over-production of tobacco was 
checked, and schemes were made for the better education 
of the settlers and for the conversion of the natives. The 
growing prosperity of the colony was, however, temporarily 
arrested in 1622 by an Indian massacre which cost the lives 
of 350 colonists, and in 1623 by a famine which was even 
more fatal. But the effect of these disasters was temporary. 
Not so the introduction of African slaves, twenty of whom 
were in 1619 landed from a Dutch merchantman. Thus 
were the seeds of social slavery planted simultaneously with 
the seeds of political liberty. For two centuries and a half 
wheat and tares were to flourish alongside. 

In 1624 a radical change took place in the constitutional 
position of the colony. Since 1612 it had been administered 
under a third charter which had amended the constitution 
of the Company, enlarged its powers of control, and added 
to its territory the recently annexed Bermudas. Among its 
directors there were acute differences on policy, and, taking 
advantage of these, the King called on the Company by a 
writ of Quo Warranto to justify its existence. The courts 
decided against the Company, the King confiscated the 
charter, and the government of the colony was henceforth 
vested in the Crown and administered by a Committee of 
the Privy Council. A Governor and twelve assistant officials 
were appointed by the Crown to represent it on the spot 
and conduct the executive and judicial business of the 
colony. 

Whether the action of James I was instigated by his friend 
Count Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, or was due to 
his own mistrust of a colonial parliament, or to his detesta- 
tion of tobacco, is uncertain. Certain it is that its ultimate 
effect was favourable to the development of colonial inde- 
pendence. The whole principle of chartered companies 
was, indeed, denounced by Adam Smith, with some lack of 
historical perspective, in his Wealth of Nations (1776). But 
in the nineteenth century the device was successfully revived, 
and its value as a transitory stage in the development of a 
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colonial Empire is now generally recognized. The Virginia 
Company had, perhaps, outlived its usefulness: without its 
intervention, at a particular stage, Virginia might never 
have come into existence. 

By 1624 the initial difficulties of its establishment were 
mostly surmounted, and as a Royal Province Virginia made 
rapid progress. By 1629 it counted more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. After the King’s defeat in the Civil War a large 
cavalier immigration took place, and between 1650 and 
1670 the population leapt up from 15,000 to 40,000. By 
the end of the century it was 100,000. 

To the same geographical group as Virginia belong the 
colonies of Maryland and the two Carolinas, and they also 
conform to the same social and economic type. Constitu- 
tionally, on the contrary, Maryland belongs to an entirely 
different category. 

In April 1632 George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, 
received from Charles I a grant of territory to the north of, 
and partly included in, the original grant to Virginia. Lord 
Baltimore was a statesman who as a Secretary of State and 
in other offices had played a distinguished part in English 
politics under James 1 . But always interested in colonial 
affairs he had, in 1621, planted a colony at Avalon in New- 
foundland. In 1625 professed himself a convert to 
Roman Catholicism, and consequently was not regarded 
with friendly eyes by the Puritans who had established 
themselves in New England. He was harried also by French 
privateers, and after a winter spent at Avalon (1628-1629) 
determined to transplant his colony to Virginia. The 
Virginian Government warned him off from the land south 
of James River. Accordingly, he betook himself to the land 
to which he gave the name of the Catholic Queen, and in 
1633 the first settlement was planted on the northern shore 
of the Potomac. 

The first Lord Baltimore died before he could take posses- 
sion, but the scheme was taken up by his second son Leonard, 
a man better fitted for colonial administration than his 
father, and the Government remained in the hands of the 
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Calvert family until the declaration of American inde- 
pendence. 

As compared with Virginia, Maryland encountered 
few difficulties. The claims of William Claybourne, a 
Virginian colonist who had established a trading settle- 
ment on the Potomac, gave the Proprietor some trouble, 
but the Home Government decided in favour of the 
Proprietor. Claybourne, however, reappeared in 1652, 
as one of three Commissioners appointed by the Common- 
wealth to enforce its authority in the colonies, and the 
rights of the Proprietor remained in abeyance until the 
Restoration. 

Another difficulty arose from the autocratic powers vested Proprietary 
in the Proprietor by the original grant from the Grown. To 
Lord Baltimore and his heirs was assigned absolute lordship 
subject only to a rent payable to the Crown of two Indian 
arrows and a fifth part of gold and silver ore. The Pro- 
prietor was empowered to make laws with the advice and 
approbation of the freemen or their deputies, “ so never- 
theless that the law be consonant to reason and not repug- 
nant to the laws of England.” When it was not convenient 
to summon an Assembly the Proprietor was authorised to 
make Ordinances so long as they did not affect the life or 
property of his subjects. 

The colonists were quick to resent this autocratic Govern- 
ment and asserted their rights, ill-defined in the Patent, to a 
share in the administration of their own affairs. In the 
early days of the colony the demand was satisfied by an 
assembly of all freemen in person, but as the settlement was 
enlarged the principle of representation was introduced, 
and, ultimately, the Constitution of Maryland was assimi- 
lated to that of other colonies. A bicameral legislature was 
evolved, one chamber consisting of the Council and other 
nominees of the Proprietor, a second consisting of representa- 
tives elected by the whole body of freemen. The Church of 
England was established, but there was complete toleration 
not only for the Roman Catholic co-religionists of the Pro- 
prietor, but for all Christians. It is indeed, the unique 
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distinction of Maryland to have been the first community in 
the Old World or the New to embody in legislation the 
principles of religious toleration. 

‘‘ Whereas,” so ran the Toleration Act of 1649, “ the 
inforcing of the conscience in matters of religion hath fre- 
quently fallen out to bee of dangerous consequence in those 
commonwealths where it has beene practised, and for the 
more quiet and peaceable government of this province and 
the better to preserve mutuall love and unity amongst the 
inhabitants here it is enacted that no person professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth be any waies 
troubled or discountenanced for, or in respect of, his or her 
religion nor the free exercise thereof within this province, 

. . . nor in any way compelled to the beliefe or exercise of 
any religion, against his or her consent.” 

Puritan intolerance led to the suspension of this Act during 
the Commonwealth, but it was re-enacted in 1657, to the 
glory and advantage of the colony. 

In respect of the principle of toleration the Carolinas 
subsequently followed the example of Maryland, but in the 
New England colonies it was conspicuous only by its absence. 
Of those colonies the most important — Massachusetts — was 
almost exactly contemporary with Maryland. But the first 
body of Puritan emigrants had established themselves more 
than twelve years earlier (December 1620) at New Plymouth 
on the shore of Massachusetts Bay. 

“It is no delusion which sees in the foundation of Ply- 
mouth a turning point in American history. A new force 
had been put in motion. . . . The discoverer, the gold- 
seeker, the merchant, had all attempted the task of coloniza- 
tion with varying success. Now for the first time the 
religious enthusiast, strong in his sense of a divine mission 
and of a brotherhood whose foundation was in heaven, sailed 
out on that sea, strewn with the wrecks of so many heroic 
ventures and good hopes.” 

So wrote John Doyle, and truly, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Pastor Higginson had made the same 
point in the Election Sermon of 1 663 : 
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“It concerneth New England always to remember that 
they were originally a plantation of religions, not a planta- 
tion of trade. And if any man among us make religion 
twelve and the world as thirteen, such an one hath not the 
spirit of a true New Englandman.” 

“ A plantation of religions.” That was, indeed, the Protestantism 
original impulse. With the origins and progress of the colonization 
Reformation in England this narrative cannot concern 
itself. It must suffice to recall the fact that, after violent 
oscillations under Edward VI and Mary, a compromise had 
been reached under Elizabeth and had been embodied in 
the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity (1559) in the new 
Prayer Book and in the Thirty-nine Articles, approved by 
Parliament in 1571. The intention of the Queen and of 
Parliament was to make the Established Church as widely 
comprehensive as possible, and that it did comprehend the 
vast majority of the nation there can be no question. But 
the settlement did not and could not satisfy, on the one side, 
those who were not merely Catholics but Papists, and, on 
the other, two sections of the large body of people known 
as Puritans. Of the Puritans many remained within the 
Establishment in the hope (not dissipated until the ascend- 
ancy of Laud) of moulding it to their own views. But 
another group of Puritans, the Presbyterians, were root and 
branch opposed to the episcopalian form of Church govern- 
ment, while a third group known as Separatists, Indepen- 
dents, Congregationalists, or to contemporaries more com- 
monly as “ Brownists ” were opposed to all unified systems 
of Church government. To them the Congregation was 
“ the Church “ Presbyter was but old Priest writ large.” 

It was the “ Brownists ” who were responsible for the 
foundation of New Plymouth, and, less exclusively, of 
Massachusetts. 

A small congregation of Brownists had taken refuge in 
Holland and established themselves (1609) at Leyden, where 
their Pastor — John Robinson — formulated the Separatist 
creed. But even Leyden did not fulfil all their hopes; and 
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having obtained the King’s assent they procured (1619) a 
Patent from the Virginia Company authorizing them to 
establish a settlement near the Hudson. Before the intend- 
ing emigrants left Leyden, Pastor Robinson, who was to stay 
with the Congregation at Leyden, conducted a service of 
humiliation and dedication. If his parting words were 
accurately reported they reflect a mind of singular liberality. 

“ He charged us before God and his blessed angels to 
follow him no further than he followed Christ, and if God 
should reveal anything to us by any other instrument of His 
to be as ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any 
truth by his ministry; for he was very confident the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break out of His Holy Word. 
He took occasion also miserably to bewail the state of the 
reformed Churches ; who were come to a period in religion ; 
and would go no further than the Instruments of their 
reformation, the Lutherans, for instance, could not be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther said : for whatever part of 
God’s word He had further revealed to Calvin they had 
rather die than embrace it. ‘ And so,’ said he, ‘ you see the 
Calvinists they stick where he left them. A misery much to 
be lamented. . , He, therefore, entreated them to receive 
(though with care) new truth revealed in His Word. ‘ For 
it is not possible the Christian world should come, so lately 
out of such anti-Christian darkness and that full perfection 
of knowledge should break forth at once.’ ” ^ 

Well had it been for New England had more heed been 
paid to the wise words of Pastor Robinson. Yet the initial 
enterprise of the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” is rightly regarded as 
an event of the first importance not merely in American but 
in world history. An American poet, quoting Robinson’s 
words, has truly said of the Pilgrims : 


“ And these were they who gave us birth, 
The Pilgrims of the sunset wave, 

Who won for us this virgin earth 
And freedom with the soil they gave. 


‘ The report of Robinson’s address first appeared in Edward Winslow** 
Hypocri^ Unmasked (1646). Prince accepts it as authentic. 



THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


“ The pastor slumbers by the Rhine, 

In alien earth the exiles lie — 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine, 

His words our noblest battle cry. 

“ Still cry them, and the world shall hear, 

Ye dwellers by the storm-swept sea. 

Ye have not built by Haarlem Mcer 
Nor on the land-locked Zuyder Zee.” 

Two small vessels, the Mayflower (i8o tons) and the 
Speedwell (6o tons), had been chartered and with 120 
emigrants on board sailed from Southampton on August 1 5th, 
1620. But before they were out of the Channel the Speedwell 
sprang a leak. Both ships put back into Plymouth, and 
on September i6th the Mayflower ^ carrying 102 passengers, 
sailed from that port alone. On November 19th Gape Cod 
was sighted, but before landing the little company formally 
constituted themselves a “ civill body politick, for (their) 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of ye ends 
aforesaid,” i.e. ‘‘ ye gloric of God and advancement of ye 
Christian faith and honour of our King and country.” 
They elected as their governor Deacon John Carver, and 
having spent six weeks in exploring the coast ultimately 
landed on December 21st at a spot which they christened 
New Plymouth. 

The first winter was one of great suffering. John Carver 
was among the many victims, and in his stead the survivors 
elected William Bradford, with Miles Standish as military 
commander. To Bradford’s fine narrative we mainly owe 
our knowledge of those first days of New England’s history. 
By origin a stout Yorkshire yeoman, Bradford was a man of 
high character and unyielding courage; he continued, with 
intervals, to be Governor of the colony until his death in 
1657, and to him with Standish and William Brewster its 
establishment was largely due. When, in April 1621, the 
Mayflower left for England, only twenty full-grown men 
survived, and so slow was the growth of the settlement that 
at the end of ten years it numbered in all only 300 souls. 
But as one of them wrote: “ We are well weaned from the 
delicate milk of our mother country ... it is not with us as 
with other men whom small things can discourage, or small 
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discontents cause to wish themselves at home again.” The 
discouragements were neither few nor small, but as an 
English friend wrote: “ Let it not be grievous unto you that 
you have been instruments to break the ice for others. The 
honour shall be yours till the world’s end.” 

It will. But in a material sense the Plymouth settlement 
was insignificant as compared with Massachusetts. 

That great colony was due to the initiative of men of 
substance, rich merchants and prosperous squires who in 
1629 obtained a charter from Charles I, and in 1630 sent 
out a fleet of seventeen vessels, with 1,000 to 1,500 intending 
emigrants aboard. At that time the prospects for Puritanism 
in England were very dark. Charles I had (1629) dissolved 
his third Parliament, and there was a general apprehension 
that England had seen the last of Parliaments, as France in 
1614 had seen the last (until 1789) of its States-General. 
Ecclesiastical affairs were dominated by Laud; Wentworth 
as President of the Council of the North ruled the north of 
England from York, as the Star Chamber ruled it from 
Westminster. 

It was under these circumstances that the great Puritan 
exodus to New England took place. John Winthrop, 
having assured himself that Massachusetts would from the 
first be self-governing, became its first Governor, and with 
intervals ruled it until 1646. A Cambridge graduate and 
substantial landowner, Winthrop proved himself in his new 
sphere to be a man of great power, though not of liberal 
views. Of all the colonies so far planted in America, 
Massachusetts was in constitution the most democratic. 
But the attempt to make of the new Commonwealth a body- 
politic of saints inevitably resulted in religious exclusiveness. 
“To the end this body of the commons may be preserved of 
honest and good men it is ordered and agreed that for the 
time to come no man shall be admitted to the freedom of 
this body-politic but such are members of some of the 
Churches (i.e. Congregations) of the same.” 

So ran one of the earlier enactments of Massachusetts, and 
the policy thus accepted and maintained was responsible 
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for the establishment of various daughter colonies which like 
Providence were afterwards incorporated in Rhode Island. 

Providence was founded by Roger Williams, who as a Rhode 
young minister, educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, *^3^ 

had fled from England to avoid religious persecution. He 
insisted that ‘‘ in soul matters ” there should be no weapons 
but “ soul weapons,” and that “ no civil magistrate should 
have any jurisdiction in spiritual affairs.” Though selected 
as Pastor by the congregation at Salem, he soon discovered 
that Massachusetts was no place for a man of his liberal 
views. He was brought before the Court to answer for the 
doctrines he had preached and was sentenced to deportation 
to England, but avoided that punishment by founding an 
exile settlement at Providence, on Narraganset Bay. Mrs. 

Anna Hutchinson, another preacher, was like Williams 
accused of “ antinomian ” doctrines and banished. With a 
band of followers she established herself in Rhode Island, 
but subsequently moved on to Long Island, where, together 
with all her children and grandchildren, she was murdered 
by Indians. 

Connecticut, another offshoot from Massachusetts, was Connecticut 
recognized by its parent as a separate colony in 1639, and 
drafted for itself a constitution which, vesting the election of 
the Governor and Council, as well as the Assembly, in the 
whole body of freemen, has been described as “ the first 
truly political Constitution of America.” 

Several other townships closely connected with Massa- h/ew 
chusetts were subsequently united in the colony of New 
Hampshire. Maine, on the contrary, though geographically 
belonging to the New England group, had a different origin. 

In 1639 a Charter was granted by Charles I to Sir Ferdin- 
ando Gorges, an adventurer who had been associated with 
Essex in Ireland. He sent out a colony to Maine and, 
though an absentee, exercised absolute sway over the little 
settlement. 

In 1643 Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven associ- The New 
ated themselves with Massachusetts as “ the United Colonies cln^’^ration 
of New England.” Each of the four colonies was repre- 
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seated by two members in a federal Council, which was 
empowered to decide all matters of high policy, though in 
the event of disagreement they had to be referred to the 
several legislatures. This Federation refused to admit 
Rhode Island and Maine, and though itself dissolved in 1684, 
it anticipated some of the principles embodied in the great 
Federation of 1787, and on that account is not devoid of 
interest. 

Before the New England Federation came into being, the 
Mother Country was involved in a civil war which had 
violent repercussions in the colonies. 
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Chapter Five 

The Commonwealth and the Colonies 

THE LATER STUARTS 

T he execution of Charles I and the setting up of 
the Commonwealth created a difficult situation in 
the colonial Empire. By 1649 English colonies had 
been established in Virginia and Maryland, as well as in 
New England and Maine. But between these two groups 
there lay the Dutch colony of New Netherlands on the 
Hudson and some scattered settlements of Swedes on the 
Delaware. There was also a large territory north of Mary- 
land unoccupied as yet by Europeans, but presently to be 
assigned to William Penn. 

The French were firmly established on the St. Lawrence, 
and Newfoundland, though held to be English in virtue of 
Cabot’s discovery and Gilbert’s abortive settlement of 1583, 
was not effectively occupied until after the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713). In the extreme south-west the Spaniards had estab- 
lished themselves (1643) in Florida. Guiana had been the 
goal of a succession of English adventurers from the days of 
Raleigh onwards; it had been considered by the Pilgrim 
Fathers as an alternative site to New England (1619), but it 
was not until 1651 that it was actually settled by English- 
men.^ British Guiana was exchanged for New York in 
1667, and remained in the hands of the Dutch until the 
Napoleonic wars. It only passed finally into English keep- 
ing in virtue of the Peace Treaties (1814-1815). 

Events in England, following the fall of the Monarchy, 
had immediate repercussions in the colonies. The Puritan 
colonies promptly recognized the authority of the Common- 
wealth. Not so Virginia and Maryland, or the Bermudas, 
Barbados, and Antigua, all of which declared their adhesion 

‘ Cf. Williamson: English Colonies in Guiana and the Amazon (Oxford, 1923). 
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to Charles II. The Bermudas (Somers Islands) had been 
in English possession ever since Sir George Somers had been 
marooned on them in the course of his voyage to Virginia 
in 1609. Barbados had been occupied still earlier (1605), 
but was first settled like St. Kitts in 1624. from 

St. Kitts that Nevis, Montserrat, and Antigua were 
occupied (1628-1632). 

In 1649 rn^i^y English royalists took refuge in the colonies 
which recognized Charles II as King. But Parliament 
refused to accept this denial of its authority. In 1650 it 
passed an Ordinance prohibiting trade with the recalcitrant 
colonies, and in 1651 sent out a strong squadron under Sir 
George Ayscue, who quickly reduced the Islands to obedi- 
ence. In 1652 Virginia and Maryland submitted to a 
Parliamentary commission headed by William Claybourne.^ 

Meanwhile, Prince Rupert had been giving trouble to the 
infant Commonwealth in home waters. 

To the success of Parliament in the first Civil War noth- 
ing had contributed more than the command of the sea. 
But in May 1 648 a considerable portion of the Fleet declared 
for Charles I, and after his death was placed under the 
command of Prince Rupert. From the Irish ports, and 
from the Isle of Man, from Scilly and Jersey, which adhered 
to Charles II, there issued swarms of privateers which preyed 
upon English commerce in the narrow sea. Prince Rupert 
went farther afield and took rich prizes in the Mediterranean 
and off the Azores. But Robert Blake, who had been 
appointed Admiral and “ general at sea” in 1649, put an 
end to Rupert’s activities in 1650, and by the end of 1651 
had compelled the surrender of the Isle of Man, Scilly, and 
the Channel Islands, thus depriving the royalist privateers 
of the harbours whence they had issued. 

By 1652 Parliament had completely regained the com- 
mand of the sea, and its authority was acknowledged by all 
the British communities oversea. 

In that year, however, the Commonwealth was involved 
in war with Holland. The war was provoked by the 

^ See supra, p. 43. 
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Navigation Act of 1651, which forbade the exportation of 
goods to the colonies or the import thence of goods into 
England except in English- or colonial-built ships, the pro- 
perty of English subjects, having English commanders, and 
crews three-fourths of whom were English. Whatever the 
intention of that famous Act, its effect was gradually to 
transfer to England the carrying trade, hitherto almost 
monopolized by the Dutch. 

The Dutch made a spirited effort to retain this monopoly, 
and also insisted on the rights of neutrals at sea. England, 
practically at war with France, claimed the right of seizing 
French goods in Dutch ships, while the Dutch insisted that 
their flag covered the cargo. The war which ensued (1652- 
1654) was fought, mainly between Blake and van Tromp, 
with alternating fortunes; but in 1654 a peace was con- 
cluded on terms entirely in England’s favour. The Dutch 
accepted the Navigation Acty agreed to salute the English 
flag and to pay compensation for the massacre of English 
merchants at Amboyna. That massacre, which had taken 
place as long ago as 1623, had resulted in the expulsion 
of the English from the Spice Islands and their settle- 
ment on the mainland of Hindostan. Neither James I 
nor Charles I could ever obtain compensation from the 
Dutch. It was left to Cromwell to extort it in 1654. For 
by that time Cromwell had expelled the Rump of the 
Long Parliament : the Commonwealth had given place to the 
Protectorate. 

Cromwell inherited the Elizabethan tradition in foreign Cromwell 
and colonial policy. Like the Elizabethans, he was opposed 
to Spain both as the persecutor of Protestants and as a com- 
mercial monopolist. Only on the basis of free trade for 
English merchants and toleration for English sailors was he 
prepared to accept the alliance which Spain sought. His 
terms were too high for the Spanish king. “ To ask liberty 
from the Inquisition and free sailing in the West Indies is,” 
said the Spanish Ambassador, “ to ask my master’s two 
eyes.” Accordingly, Cromwell put his Ironsides at the dis- 
posal of France in the last stage of her war against Spain. 
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Dunkirk was his reward. That seaport would replace 
Calais and, as Thurloe said, would ‘‘ serve as a bridle to the 
Dutch and a door into the continent.” Cromwell himself 
had considered the opening of another door which would 
also have served as a bridle both on the Spaniards and the 
Barbary corsairs. Gibraltar, “ if possessed and made 
tenable by us,” would, he suggested, “ be both an advantage 
to our trade and an annoyance to the Spaniards.” But that 
enterprise was postponed for half a century. Meanwhile, 
Admiral Blake was sent to the Mediterranean (October 
1654) with one strong fleet. Admiral Penn, with another, 
was sent, with Robert Venables in command of a land force, 
to the West Indies. Blake made the English flag respected 
in the Mediterranean, released a body of English traders 
held captive by the Dey of Algiers, and inflicted drastic 
punishment on the corsairs, who had long been a nuisance 
to English shipping. Penn’s objective was Hispaniola, but 
the expedition was ill found, and though Venables made 
three attempts to capture San Domingo he failed and the 
expedition drew off to Jamaica. Jamaica was taken without 
difficulty (May 1655), and against all the later attempts of 
Spain to retake it (1658-1660) was held, though at a high 
cost of mortality, with “ grim determination.” On balance, 
however, Cromwell was profoundly disappointed, and 
though he held on to Jamaica its captors were sent, in 
disgrace, to the Tower. 

Meanwhile, Blake’s fleet blockaded the Spanish ports, 
took much treasure from the Spanish Plate fleets, and, 
finally, sailing west in pursuit of them, destroyed the entire 
Spanish fleet in the harbour of Vera Cruz. With this great 
exploit to crown a wonderful career Blake, already a sick 
man, sailed for home, only to die aboard his ship as he 
entered Plymouth Sound (August 1657). His body was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but was transferred to St. 
Margaret’s after the Restoration. 

Cromwell’s body was treated with even greater contumely, 
but his spirit survived in the colonial policy of the restored 
Monarchy. 
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All “ Acts ” or “ Ordinances ” passed since January 1649 Navigation 
lapsed at the Restoration, but by a series of Navigatioi^ Acts ^55^1672 
(1660-1672) the policy of the Act of 1651 was maintained, 
and in some respects extended. Broadly stated, the accepted 
policy was to prohibit the trade of foreigners with English 
colonies except in English bottoms, and to prohibit the 
export of colonial products except to England, where they 
enjoyed in some cases a virtual monopoly, in others a 
substantial preference. Certain commodities not enumer- 
ated might be freely exported from the colonies, provided 
they were carried in English ships. 

Restrictive as such regulations sound in modern ears, they 
were in complete accord with the economic ideas of that 
time, and, prior to 1760, were economically advantageous 
to the English Plantations.^ 

Charles II was also responsible for an important change Committee oj 
in the administration of colonial affairs. They had been plantations 
committed by Charles I to a committee of the Privy Council, 
but in 1643 this was superseded by a special committee, 
exceptionally strong in personnel, appointed by Parliament. 

The committee of the Privy Council was restored in 1660, 
but in 1662 a Standing Committee on Trade and Planta- 
tions was set up. Consisting of forty “ understanding able 
persons,” it was the ancestor of the Board of Trade which, 
after various experiments in administration, was established 
in 1696. Of the Committee of 1662 Lord Shaftesbury was 
President, and John Locke was for a short time (1673-1674) 

Secretary. 

Shaftesbury and Locke were responsible for drafting the The 
“ fundamental ” Constitution of the Carolinas — the region 
between Virginia and Florida — which in 1663 were granted 
by Charles II to a body of eight proprietors, among whom 
were Shaftesbury himself. Lord Clarendon, and Monk, 
lately created Duke of Albemarle. Locke’s constitution, 
though interesting as the work of a political philosopher, 
never really came into operation. Purely aristocratic in 
principle, it proved unsuited to a colonial Settlement, and 

^ See Sir W. Ashley : Surveys Historic and Economic, pp. 309 f. 
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was soon superseded by a constitution of the usual colonial 
type. Borrowing from Maryland the principle of religious 
liberty, the Carolinas welcomed immigrants from all sides. 
A settlement on the Albemarle river was largely recruited 
from Virginia, and became the nucleus of North Carolina. 
A number of Quaker exiles from New England also found a 
home there. South Carolina, with its capital at Charleston, 
was occupied for the most part by settlers who came direct 
from England or from Barbados. As a result of the ecclesi- 
astical tyranny of Louis XIV many Huguenots also took 
refuge in Carolina, where they were welcomed by the 
Proprietors, though denied, for some time, political rights. 

The northern settlement did not prosper and was neg- 
lected by the Proprietors, who in 1 729 sold it to the Crown. 
Even in South Carolina, with far greater advantages, pro- 
gress was slow: by the close of the century the population 
hardly reached 10,000, of whom 8,000 were negro slaves. 
The great rice-fields and cotton plantations offered specially 
favourable opportunities for the employment of slave labour, 
and the planters, growing rich on the profits derived there- 
from, left the cultivation of the plantations for the most part 
to overseers, devoting themselves meanwhile to the amuse- 
ments and social amenities afforded by Charleston. 

The southern group was completed, but not until 1733, 
by the foundation of Georgia. Among the American 
colonies Georgia wais unique alike in origin and character- 
istics. Its foundation was due to the philanthropic zeal of 
James Edward Oglethorpe, a Yorkshireman by descent but 
Squire of Westbrookin Surrey, educated at Eton and Oxford, 
an adherent of the Stuarts, aide-de-camp to Prince Eugene, 
Member for Haslemere (1722), prison reformer, and finally 
founder and ruler of Georgia. 

In 1729 this “ Paladin of philanthropy’’ (to use Austin 
Dobson’s description) secured the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary committee to enquire into the state of the gaols 
and himself became its chairman. The committee gave 
special heed to the loathsome conditions and corrupt 
administration of the prisons, such as the Marshalsea, to 
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which unfortunate debtors were committed. As a result of 
this enquiry the worst evils were eradicated, but, as Ogle- 
thorpe pointed out, many liberated debtors were starving 
about the town for want of employment. Accordingly, he 
resolved to provide in the New World an asylum for the 
failures of the Old World. 

“ One driven by strong benevolence of soul, 

Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole to pole.” 

Pope did not exaggerate. Oglethorpe’s humanity was 
equalled only by his indefatigable activity. He induced 
Parliament to vote 10,000 towards his colonial scheme, 
and to supplement it, later on, by a grant of ^(^28,500 for the 
specific purpose of building a chain of twenty forts for the 
defence of the colony against native and European neigh- 
bours. Thus Georgia became the first field for State-aided 
emigration. Sums were also raised by the efforts of Ogle- 
thorpe and his influential friends; a charter was granted by 
the King (1732), and in November of that year Oglethorpe 
himself sailed with 1 16 emigrants and “ 10 tuns of Alderman 
Parson’s best beer . . . for the service of the colony.” 

Savannah was selected as the capital of the new settle- 
ment, and was carefully laid out. Thus Georgia, though 
not free from troubles, internal and external, started under 
the happiest auspices, and was from the first relatively 
prosperous. South Carolina welcomed the arrival of a 
neighbour who, with the help of taxpayers in England, 
could defend it against the French, the Indians, and — most 
feared of all — the Spaniards in Florida. Religious liberty 
was a cardinal principle of Georgia, which made a home for 
Moravians and other continental Protestants, as well as for 
Presbyterian Highlanders, mainly recruited from the sur- 
vivors of the Jacobite Rising of 1715. A crowning distinc- 
tion was, however, denied to Georgia. The High Church 
discipline of the Wesleys, who joined Oglethorpe in 1 735, 
proved too strict for the colony, and their sojourn was con- 
sequently brief and unfortunate. Difficulties of a different 
order arose from the prohibition of negro slavery and from 
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restrictions on the importation and consumption of liquor. 
As a fact both slaves and rum ultimately found their way 
into the colony, where industrial and climatic conditions 
made slave labour indispensable. But by that time the 
noble founder of the colony had left it for good (1743), and 
in 1752 the Proprietors surrendered their charter to the 
Crown, which set up a government on lines similar to that 
of the Carolinas. 

Georgia well illustrates that extraordinary variety, in 
social, economic, and constitutional types, exhibited by the 
English colonies in North America. Yet it had much in 
common with the geographical group of which Virginia was 
the chief. That group reproduced the political traditions 
and social ideas of Cavalier as opposed to Puritan England. 
Though religion was free ” the Anglican Church was 
generally established. Politically, too, the southern colonies 
were not less ‘‘ free ’’ than the northern. Whatever their 
difference in origin, the colonies as a whole were self- 
governing, with a Council and an Assembly under a 
Governor who if not quite ‘‘ constitutional ’’ in the English 
sense, was not an autocrat. Democracy was, however, of 
a more robust, more aggressive type in the north than in 
the slave-owning south. In the south, social distinctions 
were, moreover, much sharper than in New England; the 
wealth of the upper classes was derived not as in the north 
from industry or agriculture, but from great plantations of 
tobacco, rice, and cotton, worked by servile or semi-servile 
labour, while the planters themselves dwelt in commodious 
mansions, living care-free lives and dispensing a generous if 
rude hospitality. Slavery also intensified the aristocratic 
tendency to concentrate landed property in relatively few 
hands. But if the southern colonies exhibited the typical 
vices of aristocratic societies they did not lack their typical 
virtues. They produced strong, self-reliant leaders to whom, 
when the time of trial came, the nascent nation looked for 
generals, administrators, and constructive statesmen. 

Geography has tended to outrun chronology. To return. 
The southern colonies were separated from New England by 
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the Dutch settlement of the New Netherlands on the Hudson 
as well as by various settlements made by Swedes on the 
estuary of the Delaware River. In 1655 Swedish settle- 
ments were absorbed by the Dutch, who in 1664 surrendered 
their colony, without a blow struck, to a small English force 
commanded by Colonel Nicholls. Charles II granted the 
New Netherlands to his brother, after whom it was renamed 
New York. It was formally ceded to England, in exchange 
for Surinam, by the Treaty of Breda (1667), but was retaken 
by the Dutch in 1673 only to pass finally into the possession 
of England by the Treaty of Westminster (1674). The 
Swedish settlements were after similar vicissitudes con- 
stituted a separate colony to be known as Delaware (1703). 
Meanwhile, the lands between the Hudson and the Delaware 
were sold by the Duke of York to Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret. In compliment to Carteret, who had 
made Jersey a secure refuge for royalists in the Civil War, the 
territory was christened New Jersey. Lord Berkeley, dis- 
satisfied with the results of his investment, sold his share to 
a considerable body of Quakers who settled in New Jersey, 
and who subsequently bought out Carteret. 

Among the Quaker proprietors of New Jersey the most Pennsylvania 
distinguished was William Penn, a son of the conqueror of 
Jamaica. Born in 1644, the son showed from early boyhood 
a strong tendency towards mystical pietism. His champion- 
ship of the Quakers brought him into conflict with the 
authorities at Oxford, and in 1661 he was sent down from 
Christ Church. Committed to the Tower in 1668 for an 
attack on certain ecclesiastical doctrines he was released 
through the good offices of the Duke of York, whose pro- 
claimed belief in a policy of toleration he believed to be 
sincere. 

Before long Penn was in trouble again, and accordingly 
he decided to make a home for himself and his co-religionists 
in the New World. , A debt of £ 1 6,000 due to Admiral Penn 
by the Crown was conveniently liquidated by the grant of 
some 47,000 square miles of territory west of New York, and 
extending from Maryland to the shores of Lake Erie (1681). 
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To the proposed name of Sylvania the King insisted on 
prefixing the name of a great sailor and his Quaker son. 

In 1682 Penn himself sailed with some hundred Quakers 
for his new property, and on arrival summoned an assembly 
to whom he promulgated the Constitution, carefully drafted 
by the Proprietor himself and his friend Algernon Sidney. 
To Penn the new colony was, like his famous Essay on 
Peace (1694), a “ holy experiment.” Frankly democratic in 
form, the government was designed “ for the support of 
power in reverence with the people, and to secure the people 
from the abuse of power. For liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.” 
Government was therefore to be based upon consent, ex- 
pressed through institutions broadly representative. All 
forms of religion, consistent with monotheism and liberty of 
thought, were to be tolerated, the sole qualification for 
citizenship being the profession of Christianity. 

One of Penn’s first acts was to conclude with the Indians 
a treaty which, according to Voltaire, was unique in the fact 
that unsealed by oath it was never broken. Relations with 
the Indians were, indeed, consistently friendly until 1752, 
when trouble threatened between the English and French 
and the Indians were drawn into the struggle that ensued. 
Great attention was paid in Pennsylvania to education, and 
the small amount of negro slavery in the colony, eight per 
cent at most, was purely domestic. British Quakers were 
predominant in the population, but there was considerable 
immigration from Germany and some from Switzerland. 

From the outset the colony prospered: before the close of 
the century the population numbered 20,000, only one- 
quarter of whom were of foreign origin. Philadelphia alone 
had a population of about 4,000, and by 1 750 was, with its 
30,000 inhabitants, the largest city in the British colonies 
in America. 

The first phase in the history of those colonies ended with 
the foundation of Georgia in 1733. Except for the bloodless 
conquest of the New Netherlands they were the product of 
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peaceful settlement. But the accession of William III to 
the English throne marked the opening between England 
and France of the ‘‘ Second Hundred Years’ War.” In 
that prolonged conflict the victor’s guerdon was a World 
Empire. 
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Chapter Six 

European Rivals in Three Continents 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH DUEL (1688-1763) 

The Revolution ^ | IHE Revolution of 1688 opened a new phase in 
of 1688 I evolution of the Empire. Its effect upon the 

K colonies themselves was slight. The power of 
the Crown, particularly in the proprietary colonies, was 
somewhat increased, but the effect of the change of Sovereign 
was negligible as compared with the disturbances which 
followed upon the abolition of the Monarchy in 1649. 
William III was, indeed, too deeply absorbed in European 
affairs to pay overmuch attention to the Plantations. 

William 111 That absorption supplies the key to the period which 
and Louts XIV Qp^j^g the Revolution. William III was primarily a 
great European statesman; his pre-eminent concern was with 
the balance of power in Europe, and in particular with the 
preservation of the independence of the Low Countries as a 
means to that end. Towards the constitutional conflict in 
England his attitude was on the whole reactionary. To any 
transference of the Executive to a Parliamentary committee 
he was not less strongly opposed than Charles I or Cromwell. 
If he made any concession to the Whig theory of govern- 
ment, it was solely because the Whigs were more ready than 
the Tories to support him in his contest with France. 

Extension of In that contest three continents were involved. Hitherto 
the Conflict international relations in Europe had only trifling repercus- 
sions in colonial affairs. The circumstances attendant upon 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth had led Englishmen to 
fight Spaniards whenever . they encountered them; yet 
England and Spain remained for .thirty years officially at 
peace. Cromwell’s alliance with France against Spain 
brought England the rich prize of Jamaica; the Dutch war 
under Charles II gave us New York and lost us Guiana. 
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But the most serious conflict between the English and the East 
Dutch occurred not in the West but in the Far East. The 
East India Company received its charter from Queen Eliza- 
beth on December 31st, 1600. It was thus about two years 
older than its Dutch rival, which was incorporated in 1602. 

But the Dutch Company started under better auspices and 
made more rapid progress. “ The English Company,” as 
Sir William Hunter picturesquely put it, “ was the weakling 
child of the old age of Elizabeth, and of the shifty policy of 
King James; the Dutch Company was the strong outgrowth 
of the life and death struggle of a new nation with its Spanish 
oppressor.” Down to 1610 the English Company had sent 
out to the East only seventeen ships, the Dutch had sent out 
134. The earlier rivals of the Dutch were the Portuguese. 

The Dutch inflicted a series of defeats upon them; they con- 
quered the Moluccas and Java (1607), and Malacca (1641), 
and so succeeded to the dominant position which for just a 
century the Portuguese had held in the Far East. That 
position was further guaranteed by the conquest of Ceylon 
(1638-1658) and by the occupation (1652) of the Cape of 
Good Hope, pusillanimously abandoned by James I in 1620. 
Meanwhile, English merchants had endeavoured to establish 
themselves in the Spice Islands, but were driven out by a 
series of outrages which culminated in the murder of ten of 
their number and the torture of others at Aboyna in 1623. 

The results were happier than the process. The Dutch 
remained masters of the Archipelago and drew from their 
monopoly vast profits ; the English were compelled to 
concentrate their activities upon the mainland of India. 

For ten years or more after their first arrival in India the Tfu English 
chief factory of the English was at Surat, high up on the 
Malabar coast. In 1639, however, the Company, having 
purchased a site from the local Rajah, built Fort St. George, 
destined to develop into the capital of the Presidency of 
Madras. 

The marriage of Charles II with Catherine of Braganza 
brought Bombay into the possession of the Crown. The 
King was glad to sell that little fishing village to the Com- 
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pany for an annual rent of and in 1687 the Company 
made it the capital of their western Presidency in place of 
Surat. 

Factories were also opened in several towns in Bengal, 
and in 1686 the English merchants moved down the river 
from Hoogly and laid the foundations of Fort William. Job 
Charnock, English agent in Bengal, purchased some of the 
adjoining villages from the Mogul Emperor and thereon 
laid, in 1697, foundations of Calcutta. 

Thus, by the end of the seventeenth century the English 
merchants had established themselves in the three great 
Presidencies of modern India. The English capture of 
Ormuz, the great naval base established by the Portuguese 
in the Persian Gulf, had marked the end of Portuguese 
ascendancy in the Far East as long ago as 1622. The rise of 
the Portuguese had been astonishingly rapid; its decline if 
less astonishing was even more rapid. Of the monopoly 
which for a century they had enjoyed much the largest 
share passed to the Dutch. But the Dutch, in pursuit 
of trade, preferred to dominate the rich Spice Islands, 
rather than involve themselves in the maelstrom of Indian 
politics. 

Not so the French, with whom the English Company was 
compelled, in order to maintain their position as traders, to 
enter into a protracted contest for political supremacy in 
India. The duel fought in India by Dupleix and Clive 
was, however, only one aspect of a struggle that extended 
to three continents. 

It was under Louis XIV that France attained the zenith 
of her greatness. Not content, however, with the position 
secured to the French monarchy by a succession of great 
kings and sagacious ministers; not content with the security 
which, thanks to Henri IV and Sully, to Richelieu and 
Mazarin, to Colbert and Vauban, France at last enjoyed, 
Louis XIV was determined to dominate Europe. That 
ambition brought him into conflict with William III and 
with the country whose resources, after 1 688, William could 
command. 
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With the European aspect of the conflict this narrative is The Anglo- 
not immediately concerned. It must suffice to say that 
England was at war with France from 1688 to 1697, from 
1702 to 1713, from 1744 to 1748, and from 1756 to 1763. 

From the standpoint of the overseas Empire the Treaties 
concluded between the two countries in 1713 at Utrecht 
and in 1 763 at Paris were of primary importance. 

Though the world conflict with France was integral, its 
factors must be broken up; the story, though a connected 
whole, must be told in parts. 

In the Far East France was an even later arrival than India 
England. Between 1604 and 1664 several companies were 
chartered in France for trade with the Indies, but each was 
more short-lived and less successful than its predecessor. In 
1661, however, Colbert came into power, and with the 
foundation of his East India Company (1664) success of 
French enterprise in India really began. French factories 
were established at Surat, Masulipatam, and Chanderna- 
gore, and (1674) at Pondicherry, destined to become the 
capital of French India. 

From the first, French ambitions in India were less com- 
mercial than political. Support came from the Govern- 
ment, not from the merchants, whose profits, compared with 
those accruing to the English and the Dutch companies, 
were negligible. To give further security to their position 
in India the French occupied the Isle of France (the 
Mauritius) in 1690, and some years later the Isle of Bourbon. 

Had Colbert’s naval ambitions been fulfilled a great French 
Empire might have been established in India, but European 
domination in the East inevitably passed to the Power which 
held command of the sea. By that Power, after desperate 
struggles culminating at Trafalgar, supremacy was retained. 

Yet in the middle of the eighteenth century every indica- Dupleix 
tion pointed to the triumph of the French. Down to that 
time the English traders had scrupulously avoided any inter- 
ference in the domestic politics of India. From embarrass- 
ing attentions on the part of the Marathas they deemed it 
prudent to secure immunity by purchase rather than force. 
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Two things made it impossible to maintain that policy. 
The first was the political anarchy which ensued upon the 
break-up of the Mogul Empire. The second was the 
determination of the French to take advantage of that 
anarchy and establish themselves as the dominant political 
Power in India. 

Beginning under the Emperor Aurungzeb (1658-1707), 
the dissolution of the Mogul Empire proceeded, after his 
death, at an accelerated pace. Assailed from without by 
Persian (1739) and Afghan invaders (1747-1761), the 
degenerate descendants of Akbar and Aurungzeb became 
mere puppets in the hands of their own ambitious viceroys 
at Hyderabad, in Oudh, and elsewhere. The ruin of the 
Mogul Empire was completed by the assaults of the Sikhs 
and Marathas. 

The first European governor to enter into closer political 
relations with the native Powers was M. Dumas (1735-1741), 
but his success, though striking, was far eclipsed by that of 
his successor Francois Dupleix (1741 -1754), the most 
brilliant pro-consul who ever served France in India. 

Dupleix seized with avidity the chance offered in 1 744 by 
the outbreak of war between France and England. In 1 746 
a French fleet, commanded by Admiral Labourdonnais, 
Governor of Mauritius, appeared off the Coromandel coast 
and captured Madras. Boscawen failed to retake it, but by 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) it was restored (in 
exchange for Louisburg) to the English Company. Dupleix, 
though greatly disgusted at the rendition, persisted in his 
policy, and put his candidates on the thrones of Hyderabad 
and Arcot. But real power remained in the hands of 
Dupleix, who was declared Governor of southern India, 
and ruled, with absolute power, over a country as large as 
France. 

With the advent of Robert Clive the tide turned. Ap- 
pointed a writer in the East India Company in 1742, Clive 
soon exchanged the pen for the sword, played a brilliant part 
in the siege of Pondicherry (1748), and in 1751 won undying 
fame by the capture and defence of Arcot. From that 
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moment the French prestige waned; English prestige waxed. 

Dupleix was recalled in 1754: and ten years later he died, 
poverty-stricken and neglected. 

Clive returned to England in 1752, but went back to India 
in 1755 as Governor of Fort St. David. Hardly had he 
settled down before news reached Madras of the outrage 
inflicted by Suraj-ud-Daula, the young Nawab of Bengal, 
upon English men and women in the memorable Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

Within forty-eight hours a relief expedition from Madras Plassey 
was planned, and in December 1 756 Clive at the head of it 
reached Bengal. The native garrison holding Fort St. 

William was routed, Calcutta recaptured, Hoogly stormed 
and sacked. Suraj-ud-Daula, having sued for and obtained 
peace from the English, then began to intrigue with the 
French at Chandernagore. Clive, with a small force, 
promptly attacked the perjured Nawab and inflicted on him 
a crushing defeat at Plassey (June 23rd, 1757). Plassey 
decided the fate of Bengal if not of India. Suraj-ud-Daula 
was killed and Clive’s puppet, Mir J’afar, replaced him on 
the throne of Murshidabad. Mir J’afar’s gratitude, if at 
first excessive, was evanescent. He intrigued with the 
Dutch traders at Chinsura, and they summoned their friends 
from Batavia to help them to expel the English. Things 
turned out otherwise. Clive attacked and captured Chin- 
sura, destroyed its fortifications, and disarmed its occupants. 
Henceforward the Dutch remained in Bengal only as 
traders and on English sufferance. 

A similar fate awaited the French in Madras. On the Lally and 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ war (1756) Count Lally was 
sent out to renew in the Carnatic the contest with the 
English. At first he carried everything before him, but on 
June 2 1 St, 1760, Colonel Eyre Coote, commanding the 
English troops in Madras, inflicted on Lally a crushing 
defeat at Wandiwash. A year later Pondicherry itself 
surrendered, and though it was restored at the Peace to the 
French, it was only as a commercial settlement. With the 
destruction of their military establishments went all French 
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hopes of political ascendancy in India. Coote’s victories 
were as decisive in Madras as Clive’s in Bengal. Of the 
other Provinces the English Company became virtually rulers. 
To England’s victory in these wars several reasons contri- 
buted. Sea power and sound finance were at the root of it. 
But there were two reasons special to India. One was the 
contrast between the French and English Companies: the 
former the creature of the Government and looking to the 
State for sustenance; the latter a vigorous outgrowth of 
private enterprise, governed by non-official directors and 
sustained out of the profits resulting from commercial 
success. The second reason is to be found in the defective 
political strategy of Dupleix. On the plains of northern 
India, not in the heel of the peninsula, the political fate of 
India had always been decided. Dupleix made a fatal 
blunder in looking for the key of India in Madras; Clive 
found it, if accidentally, in Bengal. 

The crucial struggle between England and France took 
place, however, not in the East but in the West. To 
appreciate the relative positions of the combatants when 
that struggle began we must look back from the eighteenth 
century to the sixteenth. 

French privateers were beginning to prey upon Spanish 
shipping in the West Indies shortly before the Elizabethan 
seamen made their first appearance in those waters. The 
French, being mainly Huguenots, were, like the English, 
inspired by mixed motives; they went forth as crusaders no 
less than buccaneers, but as regards territorial acquisitions 
their efforts were more richly rewarded. Before the end of 
the seventeenth century the French were established at 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, and Grenada; they 
shared St. Kitts with the English and Hispaniola (San 
Domingo) with the Spaniards. 

Nowhere in the colonial field were the French so successful 
as in the West Indies. In 1664 Colbert established, in addi- 
tion to the East India Company, a Company of the West to 
control all the French possessions in North America, the 
West Indies, and Africa. Although he imposed stringent 
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conditions upon the Company, the sugar plantations, 
worked by African slaves, became a source of far greater 
wealth to Frenchmen than were the English islands to 
Englishmen. Frenchmen have always excelled as admini- 
strators and merchants rather than as colonists. Colour is 
less of a bar to them than to Englishmen, and consequently 
they have mingled more easily than have the English with 
natives. Their adaptability in this respect has not been an 
unmixed benefit to them as colonists, but it has eased the 
task of administration, and has led the French to prefer 
tropical plantations to colonization in temperate climates. 

In pioneering work, however, they achieved brilliant Canada 
success. As early as 1524 Francis I employed one Giovanni 
da Verrazano, a Florentine, to survey the coast of North 
America from Carolina to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
result of the survey was the annexation of the whole con- 
tinent as New France, but Verrazano himself was hanged 
as a pirate by the Spaniards. 

To substantiate the claim made on his behalf by Verrazano 
the French King sent out Jacques Cartier to explore the 
continent. Cartier, gratefully commemorated as the founder 
of French Canada, made three expeditions (1534-1540) to 
the West. He visited Newfoundland, set up, as a sign of 
possession, a wooden cross with the fleur-de-lis on the 
peninsula of Gaspe, and sailed up the St. Lawrence as far as 
Quebec. On his last expedition he took out two hundred 
emigrants, and attempted, with the help of the Sieur de 
Robeval, to plant a colony on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

This first attempt failed ; but it was several times renewed 
under Henri IV, and at last (1608) Samuel Champlain built 
some wooden sheds on high ground on the northern bank of 
the St. Lawrence. That was the beginning of the great city 
of Quebec. Montreal was founded as a refuge for con- 
verted Indians in 1640. In the meantime Champlain had 
carried out a series of explorations on the Ottawa River and 
in the region of the Great Lakes. His work was interrupted 
in 1629 when Sir David Kirke, in command of an English 
squadron, captured the French foodships and starved 
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Quebec into surrender. But in 1632 Charles I restored 
Canada, including Acadia ^ (Nova Scotia) and Cape Breton, 
to France. Champlain was forthwith reinstated as 
Governor, but died in 1635. He had found the key to the 
Far West, and had left upon French-speaking Canada an 
impress that has never been obliterated, Champlain was 
said to have “ esteemed the salvation of a soul worth more 
than the conquest of an empire.” He called to his aid 
Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries, and it was they who 
carried, into the barren regions of the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio Valley, the Cross of Christ and the Empire of France. 

Louisiana It was a Jesuit Father, Marquette, who, accompanied by 

a small band of Frenchmen and Indians, set out from Lake 
Michigan to explore the Mississippi. Marquette reached 
the Arkansas River, and in 1682 La Salle, a fur trader, 
carried on the work, tracing the course of the great river 
from its source to its mouth. La Salle annexed the region 
on the delta of the Mississippi, and in honour of le roi soleil 
christened it Louisiana. A fleet of four vessels with 280 
emigrants on board left La Rochelle in 1684; the colony 
of Louisiana was launched, and in 1717 New Orleans was 
founded. 

Anglo-French Four years earlier the signature of the Treaty of Utrecht 
had marked the close of the second round in the duels 
between England and France. 

The duel had actually begun in 1689, and the first round 
ended with the conclusion of the Treaty of Ryswick (1697). 
But that Treaty represented no more than a truce. Both 
combatants wanted their hands free to deal with the im- 
portant, and seemingly imminent, problem of the succession 
to the Spanish Throne. In the colonial field the Treaty of 
Ryswick led to a mutual restitution of almost all the con- 
quests made in the war. The French thus recovered 
Pondicherry from the Dutch and Acadia from the English, 
and in addition they retained all the forts taken in the 
Hudson Bay territory, except Fort Albany. 

^ Acadia is geographically a loose expression, sometimes signifying Nova 
Scotia only, sometimes including New Brunswick, which was definitely 
separated from Nova Scotia in 1 784. 
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The second round (1702-17 13) had far more definite and, 
from an English point of view, much more satisfactory 
results. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, by which it was brought to an end. Treaty of 
was immensely significant. Louis XIV did indeed realize ^ 7^3 

a life-long ambition when he put his grandson, Philip V, on 
the throne of Spain, but England’s position in the Mediter- 
ranean was secured by the retention of Gibraltar, captured 
by Sir George Rooke in 1 704, as well as of Minorca. 

Not less satisfactory to Great Britain was the settlement in Hudson Bay 
North America. The strong position won by Champlain, 
and confirmed by the Comte de Frontenac (1672-1698), 
might well have been fatal to the fortunes of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. It was not until 1670 that an English Com- 
pany had been formed to promote the fur trade in the 
country discovered in 1609 by Henry Hudson, but it quickly 
developed a flourishing business, which it sought to protect 
by a series of fortified posts. Except Fort Albany it lost them 
all, in 1697, to the French. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht they were restored, and the 
English Company maintained its hold upon the Great 
Northwest until in 1870 their territories, covering an area 
almost as large as Europe, were transferred to the recently 
federated Dominion of Canada. Under the terms of that 
surrender the Company retained their posts and their trade, 
they received ^(^300, 000 in cash compensation, and retained 
certain rights and immunities. The native Indians were 
placed in Prairie Reserves, and 1,200,000 square miles of 
territory was assigned to half-breeds. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht France had also to restore Nova 
Scotia (Acadia), though without any precise definition of 
boundaries, and the British claims to Newfoundland were 
confirmed. France, on the other hand, retained Cape 
Breton Island and other small islands in the St. Lawrence 
estuary, as well as the right to “ catch and dry fish ” upon 
part of the Newfoundland coasts. The fishery rights con- 
tinued to be a constant source of friction between Great 
Britain and France until the agreement concluded in 1904. 
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Retrospective criticism discerns in the Treaty of Utrecht 
an important landmark in the history of the British Empire. 
The Whig politicians of the day viewed it otherwise. Lord 
Bolingbroke and Lord Oxford, the Tory authors of the 
Treaty, were impeached. The Whig critics were right in 
asserting that the Treaty gave the Bourbons a position of 
dangerous predominance on the European continent, but 
the control of the Mediterranean and the settlement in North 
America proved of far greater value to England than the 
“ erasure of the Pyrenees ’’ to France. 

Nor can another item in the peace terms be ignored. 
Nefarious as the traffic in slaves was ultimately acknowledged 
to be, it was commercially valuable, and by the Assiento the 
right of supplying the Spanish colonies with slaves was for a 
term of years assigned to the English South Sea Company. 
Charles II had attempted but failed to get the concession in 
1667 for his new Royal African Company; in 1701 it was 
granted to a French Company; its transference to the 
English Company was, therefore, hailed with delight by 
English traders. The Company (which had been founded 
in 1710) acquired at the same time the right to send yearly 
one ship of 500 tons with general cargo to Spanish South 
America. 

The English merchants having got an inch seized an ell. 
Under cover of these concessions a large and lucrative but 
illicit trade was developed. On the other side the Spanish 
Guarda-Costas exercised high-handedly and not seldom with 
brutality their right of search. A Return made to Parliament 
in 1737 specifies no fewer than fifty- two seizures of British 
ships in the South Seas. The case destined to make history 
was that of Captain Jenkins, commanding the Rebecca. 
Jenkins’s ear was cut off and sent with an insulting message 
to the British Government. His story and his ear were got 
hold of by the Opposition, and became the subject of a 
dramatic debate in the House of Commons. Doubts were 
cast upon the story: it was said that the ear had been pro- 
cured as an “ exhibit ” from St. Thomas’s Hospital, but the 
story has been substantiated, after critical examination of 
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the evidence, by modern historians.^ Nor was the outrage 
an isolated one ; dozens of such cases had occurred ; excite- 
ment in England rose to fever pitch, and in 1739 the peace- 
loving Walpole was forced into the war against Spain, popu- 
larly known as the “ War of Jenkins’s Ear.” 

The war, commercial and colonial in origin, quickly 
widened out into a war in three continents, known in 
Europe as the war of the Austrian Succession, or alter- 
natively and more accurately as the First Silesian war. 

In Europe, England fought as the champion of Maria 
Theresa against Frederick the Great, who was supported 
from diverse motives by France, Spain, and Bavaria. Not, 
however, until 1744 did France formally declare war on 
England, though, as the allies of Bavaria and Austria respec- 
tively, their armies had already encountered each other at 
Dcttingen (1743). But with the successive phases of the 
European war this narrative is not concerned. 

The contest between the French and the English Com- 
panies in India has been already described. The critical 
contest was in America. 

The policy pursued by the two great Bourbon Powers, in 
particular the ‘‘ Family Compacts ” of 1733 and 1743, had 
gone far to justify the fears of William III and his Whig 
disciples. In America, at any rate, France and Spain pre- 
sented a united front to Great Britain. 

Between 1739 and 1763 war, sometimes formal, some- 
times local and unofficial, was almost continuous. In 1 739 
Admiral Vernon captured Puerto Bello but failed to hold 
it. Nor were his attacks upon Cuba and Cartagena more 
successful. Admiral Anson was at the same time despatched 
to the Pacific. With an ill-equipped squadron he rounded 
Cape Horn, raided some Spanish towns on the Pacific Coast, 
captured a rich treasure ship, and ultimately returned home 
by the Indian Ocean and the Cape of Good Hope. He had 
accomplished nothing. But the terrain of the decisive con- 
flict between Great Britain and the Bourbon Powers was in 
North America. 

^ E.g. Sir J. K. Laughton: English Historical RevieWy IV, pp. 741-749. 
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The position of the combatants at the opening of the con- 
test must be realized. France was firmly established on the 
two great rivers, the St. Lawrence in the north and the 
Mississippi in the south. Spain held the peninsula of 
Florida. Great Britain held, besides Newfoundland, the 
Atlantic seaboard from Nova Scotia to Georgia. But the 
English strip was a narrow one, and the French were deter- 
mined to confine it to the east of the Alleghenies. Could 
the French in Canada have joined hands with their brethren 
in Louisiana this object would have been achieved, and the 
whole of the vast hinterland from the Alleghenies to the 
Pacific would have been French. The gap between the 
Great Lakes and the northern limits of Louisiana was not 
wide, and the French sought to close it by building a series 
of forts. Despite strong opposition from the Indians they 
built a fort at Niagara (1720), to which the English res- 
ponded in 1727 with a fort at Oswego on the southern shore 
of Lake Ontario. In 1731 the French built on Lake 
Champlain a fort known to them as Fort Frederic and to 
the English as Crown Point. 

Actual fighting began in 1 745, when a force from Massa- 
chusetts achieved a brilliant success by the capture of 
Louisburg, the “ Dunkirk of North America.” At the 
Peace of 1713 the French had retained Cape Breton Island 
and on it had built that great fortress to command the 
southern entrance to the St. Lawrence. Its capture gave 
immense satisfaction to New England and was, indeed, of 
great importance. The more bitter, then, was the dis- 
appointment of the colonists when by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) it was restored to the French in exchange 
for Madras. But the Treaty was no more than a truce. Of 
the points at issue in Europe, India, and America, the war 
had settled none. 

Even the truce was ill-kept, especially in the Ohio Valley, 
where the French were bent on completing the scheme 
already begun. But Virginia, and in lesser degree Pennsyl- 
vania, awoke to the danger involved in the French claims. 
Between 1748 and 1751 at least three companies were 
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formed to promote English settlement and trade in the dis- 
puted region. The French response to this activity was the 
arrest of English traders on the Ohio and the building of 
several more forts, notably Fort Duquesne in a key position 
on that river. In 1754 Dinwiddie, Governor of Virginia, 
despatched a force to warn the French off. The force was 
commanded by George Washington, a young man of one 
and twenty, and though he established a fort at Necessity in 
the Alleghanies he could not hold it. 

The position was serious. The English colonists in North 
America outnumbered the French by over 1,000,000 to 
some 52,000, but that might well have seemed to contem- 
poraries their sole advantage. Strategically the French were 
well placed, and had they commanded the sea, and been 
able to complete, unhindered, their chain of forts, their posi- 
tion would have been well-nigh impregnable. They en- 
joyed, moreover, unity of command, while among the thir- 
teen English colonies there was the utmost diversity of 
opinion and little community of interests. So much was 
this the case that not a single colony except North Carolina 
would send help to Virginia when the position in the Ohio 
Valley became critical. Realizing the defects thus revealed, 
the Home Government directed the colonial Governors to 
summon a conference to consider a remedy. The Con- 
ference met in 1754 and was attended by Indian chiefs as 
well as by a majority of the Governors. A scheme for a 
Federal Union, with a President appointed by the Crown 
and a General Council elected by the taxpayers of the 
colonies, was laid before the Conference; but though 
approved by the Conference it was rejected by all the 
colonial Assemblies. The author of the scheme, destined 
to fame as one of the authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a brilliant Bostonian, Benjamin Franklin. 
Yet not even imminent danger could persuade the several 
colonies to unite. In 1755 two regiments were despatched 
to Virginia from England under General Braddock, but 
Braddock fell into an ambush and with half his force was 
killed. The news caused consternation in England. War 
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was declared in 1756, but opened disastrously. In the 
Mediterranean, Minorca surrendered (June 28th, 1756). 
Admiral Byng was made the scapegoat and shot. From 
Calcutta came the news of the tragedy of the Black Hole. 
Lord Loudoun, commanding a British force in the Ohio 
Valley, not only failed in his attack on the French but was 
compelled to surrender Oswego to the French Commander, 
the Marquis of Montcalm. 

In England, affairs were in complete confusion. The 
Duke of Newcastle, a man “ not fit to be Chamberlain in 
the smallest of German Courts,” was in power, solely by 
virtue of his enormous borough-influence. Popular indig- 
nation naturally fastened upon him. “ To the block with 
Newcastle and to the yard-arm with Byng !” was the cry that 
resounded throughout London. In despair Newcastle 
besought the help of Pitt, sometime leader of the “ Boy 
Patriots.” Pitt refused “ to cover Newcastle’s retreat.” 
Newcastle consequently resigned (November 1756). Pitt 
came in under the nominal leadership of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. He was the idol of the populace: but popular sup- 
port could not sustain him in office. It soon became clear 
that without Newcastle’s countenance and the votes of his 
nominees no Ministry could survive. In April 1757 Pitt 
was dismissed, and for eleven weeks, at the opening of one 
of the most momentous of our wars, England was without 
a Government. 

At last the inevitable happened. Pitt came to terms with 
Newcastle. The former was to have place and patronage : 
Pitt was to have power. He “ borrowed Newcastle’s 
majority to carry on the Government.” For four years he 
carried it on with brilliant success. “ I am sure that I can 
save this country and that nobody else can.” That was his 
confident boast: his confidence was justified. “ I want to 
call England out of that enervate state in which 20,000 men 
from France can shake her.” From John o’ Groat’s house 
to Land’s End the nation responded to his call. With Pitt’s 
accession to power the tide at once turned. From India 
came the news of Plassey and presently of Wandiwash. Our 
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ally Frederick the Great won two great victories, at Rosbach 
and Leuthen (1757).^ Boscawen’s brilliant victory off 
Lagos and Hawke’s in Quiberon Bay (1759) established 
the supremacy of the British navy. But it was in North 
America that Pitt made his greatest effort and reaped his 
richest reward. Thither he despatched Admiral Boscawen, 

General (Lord) Amherst, and General Wolfe. Fort 
Duquesne was captured (1758) and rechristened Pittsburg. 

Cape Breton Island, with its great fortress Louisburg, sur- 
rendered in July of the same year. Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point fell to us in 1759, and Wolfe’s great victory 
on the Heights of Abraham compelled the surrender of 
Quebec. Neither its defender nor its assailant survived. 

In death Montcalm and Wolfe, heroes alike, were not 
divided. A year later the Canadian campaign reached its 
conclusive close. Three British armies moved on Montreal: 

Amherst from Oswego, and thence down the St. Lawrence, 

Murray up the river from Quebec, and Haviland from 
Ticonderoga. Montreal surrendered on September 8th: 

French Canada passed into the keeping of Great Britain. 

Nearer home the year 1759 witnessed the victory of the 
allies at Minden and Admiral (Lord) Hawke’s naval triumph 
in Quiberon Bay. Truly, as Macaulay said, “ the ardour 
of Pitt’s soul had set the whole kingdom on fire. It had 
inflamed every soldier who dragged the cannon up the 
heights of Quebec and every sailor who boarded the French 
ships among the rocks of Brittany.” 

In 1760 George HI came to the throne determined to “ be 
King.” There was no room for Pitt. Thwarted in his 
desire to declare war on Spain, he resigned (1761). “As 
an organizer of victory Pitt,” says Grant Robertson, “ has 
no superior in British history.” Has he had an equal ? 

Pitt was well aware that the Family Compact between Peace of Paris 
France and Spain had been renewed in 1761. Consequently 
he refused to make peace with the Bourbon Powers and even 

^ The diplomatic revolution cfTccted in 1755-6 had brought Frederick the 
Great into alliance with England against our former ally, Maria Theresa. 

The two constant factors in these wars were the world rivalry of England and 
France and the European rivalry of Prussia and Austria Hungary. 
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his successors were unable to conclude it until 1 763. Though 
violently criticized at the time, the Peace of Paris was per- 
haps the most splendid Great Britain ever made. The 
broad result was that France was, politically, driven out of 
India and North America. She retained her fishing rights 
off Newfoundland and regained Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Guadeloupe, and Goree; but Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Cape Breton Island were ceded to England,.who also retained 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, Dominica, and Senegal. 
France restored Minorca in exchange for Belle Isle, and 
gave up Louisiana to Spain, who ceded Florida to England. 
The dream of a French Empire in North America was 
finally dissipated: to the westward advance of the English 
colonists there was no longer a barrier : from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific the vast continent was open. 

Yet in victory so complete, in a Peace so brilliantly 
achieved, danger lurked. The next chapter will reveal it. 
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The Great Schism 

DISRUPTION OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 

E ngland will soon repent of having removed the Canada v. 
only check that could keep her colonies in awe. 

They stand no longer in need of her protection. 

She will call on them to contribute towards supporting the 
burdens they have helped to bring on her, and they will 
answer by striking off all dependence.” That prediction 
was made to an English traveller in Turkey by the Comte 
de Vergennes. Vergennes was French Ambassador in 
Constantinople (1755-1768), and was perhaps the most 
distinguished French diplomatist of the eighteenth 
century. So precise and accurate to the last detail was 
his prediction that it is difficult to believe that it was not 
apocryphal. 

But it was not only disappointed Frenchmen who foresaw 
the danger. There was acute controversy in England 
about the wisdom of retaining “ a vast barren and 
almost uninhabited country, lying in an inhospitable 
climate, and with no commerce except that of furs and 
skins.” This view was strongly emphasized by the 
sugar interest, who would have preferred to retain Guade- 
loupe and Martinique and to restore Canada.^ Nor was 
it doubtful that, at the moment, the West Indian islands 
commercially were of far greater value to England than 
was Canada. But the strongest arguments against the 
retention of Canada were political and strategical. “ The 
possession of Canada,” said a distinguished advocate of 
rendition, “ far from being necessary to our safety, may in 
its consequences be even dangerous. A neighbour that keeps 

^ On this question cf. L. Grant: ** Canada versus Guadeloupe** (American 
Historical Review, Vol. XVII). 
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US in some awe is not always the worst of neighbours.” ^ 
There was, however, enough of incipient imperialism in 
England to withstand these specious arguments. Guade- 
loupe and Martinique were given back to France; Canada 
was retained by Great Britain. The danger apprehended 
by the defeatists seemed in 1763 too remote to be seriously 
considered. Benjamin Franklin, for example, ridiculed the 
idea of a union of the colonies against “ their own nation,” 
which “ they all love much more than they love one 
another.” The lack of union among the thirteen colonies 
was notorious, and, as we have seen, was strikingly demon- 
strated in 1755. Nor was it surprising. Between each 
colony and some section of society or opinion in England 
the ties were very close. But between this colony and 
that there was, in many cases, little except English blood 
in common. Massachusetts, for instance, was rigidly Puritan 
in creed, stern and austere in character, mainly agricultural 
in pursuits, and intensely democratic in outlook. Virginia 
and Carolina were on the contrary Anglican and aristo- 
cratic, leisured and loyal, deriving their wealth from slave- 
worked plantations, the land of great mansions, wide 
hospitality, gracious social life, loyal to Church and King; 
not less ‘‘ free ” than Massachusetts or Maine, but exercising 
their freedom more gracefully, less defiantly.^ 

Colonial disunion had compelled the Motherland to 
assume the main burden, military and financial, in the recent 
wars. Nor were conditions greatly altered by the conclusion 
of peace. A fierce attack upon the British position was made 
in 1 763 by a powerful Indian confederacy, and only a small 
force of British regulars saved Virginia and Pennsylvania 
from invasion and devastation. Such attacks were likely 
to recur. If successful they might well encourage the French 
to attempt to dominate the American continent. 

In 1763 George Grenville replaced Lord Bute as Prime 

From a pamphlet said to have been written by William Burke, a kinsman 
of Edmund’s: quoted, with other passages, by Lecky; Eighteenth Century, III, 
pp. 268 f. 

* Cf. e.g. P. A. Bruce: The Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 
New York, 1907, and (of course) Thackeray’s Virginians. 
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Minister. Reviewing the situation Grenville decided that 
a small standing army, 10,000 men, must be stationed per- 
manently in America. How was it to be maintained ? The 
financial resources of Great Britain had been severely 
strained by the series of wars. The National Debt had more 
than quadrupled since the Treaty of Utrecht and now ex- 
ceeded 1 33,000,000. Taxation was high, and there was 
much distress. That the colonies should make some con- 
tribution towards the expenditure on their own defence 
seemed entirely reasonable. But how was their contribu- 
tion to be assessed and levied ? For the method actually 
adopted George Grenville has been severely criticized. 
Grenville was not, indeed, a great statesman, but he was an 
honest and painstaking politician confronted by a dilemma. 
‘‘ I do believe,” said Burke, “ that he had a very serious 
desire to benefit the public. But with no small study of 
detail he did not seem to have his view carried at least 
equally to the total circuit of our affairs. He generally 
considered his objects in lights that were rather too detached.” 
Burke was strongly opposed to Grenville’s policy, but no 
more subtle or more just estimate of the man was ever made. 

The problem confronting Grenville was this: granting the 
necessity for a standing army — and it could not be denied, 
assuming that it was reasonable that the colonies should 
contribute towards its maintenance — how was the con- 
tribution to be raised ? Each colony had its own Govern- 
ment, more or less representative in form, but there existed 
no central body competent to legislate for the colonies as a 
whole, still less to impose taxation. How little the several 
colonies were disposed to make any sacrifices for a common 
purpose had been recently demonstrated. Only Great 
Britain, then, could impose, collect, and administer a com- 
mon fund. The attempt to do so cost us the thirteen 
colonies. 

Grenville’s plan was twofold: the enforcement of the 
Trade Laws, and the imposition of a stamp duty. 

The administration of the laws regulating colonial trade 
was so scandalously slack that the revenue derived therefrom 
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fell short by £^) 000 -£ 6 y 000 a year of the bare expense of 
collection. Smuggling had become the staple trade of the 
colonies, especially the Puritan colonies. Grenville was 
resolved to put a stop to it. In 1 764 he revised and extended 
the tariff, but on the long-accepted principles. He also 
gave notice of a stamp duty, which was passed almost un- 
noticed by the British Parliament in 1765. The Stamp Act 
was estimated to produce only 100,000 a year, one-third 
of the cost of the standing army in America, but the principle 
involved — internal taxation imposed by a Parliament in 
which the colonies were not directly represented — ^was 
admittedly new. 

What happened ? It was the Trade Laws that the 
colonies detested; it was the Stamp Act they resisted. So 
stoutly, indeed, that in 1766 Lord Rockingham, Grenville’s 
successor, repealed the Stamp Act, though the repeal was 
accomplished by a Declaration Act affirming the right of 
the British Parliament to tax the colonies. Burke, who was 
Rockingham’s private secretary, declared that his chief’s 
policy was entirely successful: “America in various ways 
demonstrated their gratitude. I am bold to say that so 
sudden a calm recovered after so violent a storm is un- 
paralleled in history.” 

The calm was delusive. Burke and Rockingham had not 
touched the root of the trouble. In 1766 Rockingham fell, 
and was succeeded by Pitt. But Pitt was a sick man ; by his 
acceptance of the Earldom of Chatham he had lost much of 
the popularity attaching to “ the Great Commoner.” Nor 
was there any cohesion among his colleagues. His Ministry 
was (in Burke’s phrase) a “ mosaic ” consisting of “ patriots 
and courtiers. King’s friends and Republicans, Whigs, and 
Tories, treacherous friends and open enemies.” The 
strongest man in the new Government was the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Charles Townshend, a man as reckless as 
he was brilliant. By him its American policy was dictated. 

To the principle of Grenville’s commercial policy Towns- 
hend strictly adhered, but he extended it by imposing new 
duties on tea, glass, and other articles. Moreover, the new 
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duties were avowedly intended to produce revenue. But 
the revenue, though collected by British officials, was to be 
expended in and for the colonies, and the distinction they 
had drawn between internal and external taxation was 
respected. Since 1764, however, their views had advanced. 
Massachusetts led the way in an agitation against the new 
duties. One colony after another pledged itself to import 
no goods from England until Townshend’s obnoxious 
measures were repealed. Townshend himself died before 
the end of 1767, and was succeeded at the Treasury by Lord 
North. Chatham resigned a year later. In 1 770 the Minis- 
try broke up, and to the delight of the King, Lord North 
became Prime Minister. During North’s Ministry the 
power of the Crown was at its zenith : “ everybody,” said 
Horace Walpole, “ ran to Court and voted for whatever the 
Court desired.” North continued in office until 1782. 

Before he resigned the American colonies had been lost. 

For three years after North’s accession to office there was LordKonh 
a lull in the agitation, due mainly to the partial repeal of ^^77o~i7^2) 
Townshend’s Revenue Act. The lull was delusive. In 1773 
the rupture came. The immediate cause was Franklin’s^ 
publication of certain letters written by Hutchinson, 

Governor of Massachusetts, to a private friend in England. 

The letters recommended that the colonies should be re- 
duced to obedience by force of arms. How Franklin got 
hold of the letters remains a mystery; the result of the 
publication was disastrous. In December 1773 the Boston 
tea ships were boarded by “ Mohawks ” and their cargoes 
flung overboard. Philadelphia and New York refused to 
receive the tea consigned to them. The crisis had come. 
Concession or coercion was the only alternative. The 
British Government decided on coercion. The port of 
Boston was blockaded ; the charter of Massachusetts was re- 
modelled in an anti-popular sense; and a Bill was passed for 
bringing criminals, in important cases, for trial to England. 
Simultaneous with the coercion of the British colonies was a 

' Franklin was at that time agent in England for Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Gwrgia. 
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notable concession to French Canada. The Quebec Act 
(1774) guaranteed to the French Canadians the mainten- 
ance of French law (save in criminal trials), the feudal land 
tenure, and the social institutions and customs with which 
they were familiar; it virtually established and in per- 
petuity endowed the Roman Catholic Church, giving to the 
clergy a parliamentary title to their landed property and to 
tithes and dues paid by Catholics. It defined the bound- 
aries of Canada, assigned to it Labrador, and in the west 
reannexed to it the region between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. This timely and statesmanlike concession, 
though deeply resented by the New England Puri- 
tans, undoubtedly secured the loyalty of the French Cana- 
dians in the coming struggle, if not, indeed, for all time.^ 
The attempt to coerce Massachusetts had failed. Resistance 
spread. A non-importation agreement was widely sub- 
scribed, and, in September 1774, delegates from all the 
colonies except Georgia met in congress at Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Congress frankly admitted the right of 
the English Parliament to regulate external trade and even 
to legislate for the American colonies, but it endorsed the 
resistance of Boston and asserted the exclusive right of the 
Provincial Legislatures over internal taxation. It de- 
manded the repeal of eleven obnoxious Acts, asserted the 
illegality of a standing army, and concluded by a solemn 
protestation of loyal attachment to Great Britain. The 
protestation was sincere. “ I am well satisfied,” said Wash- 
ington (October 1 774), “ that no such thing as independence 
is desired by any thinking man in all North America; on 
the contrary, that it is the ardent wish of the warmest advo- 
cates for liberty, that peace and tranquillity on constitutional 
grounds should be restored and the horrors of civil discord 
be prevented.” 

Opinion was, however, stiffening in England: a General 
Election in 1774 had shown the country to be almost unani- 
mous in support of the King and his policy of coercion. 
North did, indeed, though with great difficulty, pass a resolu- 

' See also in/ra, p. 105. 
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tion that if any colony would contribute to Imperial defence 
and provide regularly for the support of its civil Government 
it should be exempt from all Imperial taxation for purposes 
of revenue. The proposal was ten years too late. In April 
1775 a skirmish at Lexington aroused the temper of New 
England. In June General Howe took Bunker Hill, but 
at such cost as to inspire the colonists with fresh hope. 
Meanwhile, a second congress had met in May 1775 
Philadelphia, and was attended by all thirteen colonies. 

North’s conciliatory proposals were rejected as inadequate; 
bills of credit were issued, and it was decided to raise an 
army. The command-in-chief was entrusted to George 
Washington. 

The war thus begun lasted until 1782, but it falls into two The War of 
distinct periods. From 1775 to 1777 it was a straight fight 
between Great Britain and her colonies; from 1777 onwards 
it became increasingly a struggle of Britannia contra mundum. 

To follow the course of the war in detail is unnecessary. 

During the first period, the British army, despite the amazing 
incapacity and lethargy of its Commander, General Howe, 
on the whole held its own. Twice indeed Howe had a 
chance of compelling Washington to surrender. Twice he 
missed it. In 1 776 New York and Rhode Island were taken 
by the British, who in 1777 won a decisive battle at Brandy- 
wine and captured Philadelphia. Before the end of that 
year, however. General Burgoyne, marching down the 
Hudson from Canada to join Clinton in New York, was 
hemmed in and compelled to surrender at Saratoga. 

Saratoga marked a turning-point in the war. France, French inter- 
who had for some time been sending unofficial help to the 
English colonists, formally came into the war on their side. 

To France the revolt of the English colonies offered an 
irresistible temptation. For three-quarters of a century 
England and France had been almost continuously at war. 

In the Far East as in the Far West, war had issued in 
triumphant victory for England. The revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonies gave France a chance of revenge. It was 
naturally taken; but before the French formally came in they 
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insisted that the colonists should take an irrevocable step 
and declare their independence. On July 4th, 1776, the 
famous Declaration was adopted by Congress. The De- 
claration was actually drafted by Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Franklin, and one or two others, but Cobbett was 
probably right when he said that whoever may have written 
the Declaration its author was Tom Paine. In 1776 Tom 
Paine published a famous pamphlet. Common Sense, in which, 
though its language was extravagant and scurrilous, the 
argument for independence was presented with great vigour. 
The pamphlet produced a marked effect. Nevertheless, the 
Declaration of Independence was obviously inspired less by 
English models than by French philosophy. The opening 
sentence ran: “ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights. Governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
It is true that these abstract declarations are followed, in the 
English mode, by a list of specific grievances alleged against 
“ the present King of Great Britain,” but the opening words 
are significant of a Parisian inspiration which, if indirect, can 
hardly be mistaken. 

France signed a Treaty of Commerce and Alliance with 
the Americans in February 1778, and forthwith plunged into 
a maritime struggle against England. Spain declared war 
in April 1779, and the combined fleets of France and Spain 
obtained, for a time, command of the English Channel. In 
1 780 Hyder AH of Mysore, England’s most formidable rival 
in India and the cordial ally of France, invaded the Car- 
natic, and in the same year Frederick the Great of Prussia 
avenged himself for England’s “desertion” in 1761 by 
forming a League of Armed Neutrality in protest against 
England’s enforcement of a blockade against neutrals. The 
League was joined by Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, 
Naples, and even Portugal. When Holland joined it 
England declared war on her. The purpose of the League, 
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presently joined by France and Spain, was to enunciate 
certain new principles in International Law in regard to 
blockade and the trade of neutrals during war-time. But 
England, though she was fighting the world, was not yet 
beaten. Gibraltar, invested from 1779 by the combined 
forces of France and Spain, was heroically defended by 
General Elliot, and on January i6th, 1780, Admiral Rodney 
won a great victory against the Spaniards off Cape St. 
Vincent. Having brought succour to hard-pressed Gibral- 
tar, Rodney sailed for the West Indies. By the end of 1780 
a series of victories won by Clinton, culminating in the 
capture of Charleston, had brought back great parts of the 
southern colonies to their allegiance. But the end of the 
fratricidal strife was by that time in sight. Lord Corn- 
wallis, commanding in Virginia, was cooped up with a 
small force on the Peninsula of Yorktown, and by a com- 
bined movement between Washington and a French fleet 
under de Grasse was compelled to surrender. Yorktown 
was virtually the end of the war; but before peace was con- 
cluded Rodney struck a blow in the West Indies which in 
Froude’s glowing words “ sounded over the world and saved 
for Britain her ocean sceptre.’’ On April 12th, 1782, off 
Martinique, Rodney engaged de Grasse and by brilliant 
seamanship annihilated the French fleet. “ On that 
memorable day,” adds Froude, “ was the English Empire 
saved. Peace followed, but it was peace with honour.” ^ 
Public opinion in England had, meanwhile, begun to 
weaken, despite the dying appeal of Lord Chatham against 
disruption. On March 20th, 1782, Lord North insisted on 
the acceptance of his resignation. Lord Rockingham, who 
succeeded him, died in July 1 782 ; Lord Shelburne came in, 
and in the following year peace was concluded. Rodney’s 
victories had saved the West Indies, but Spain obtained 
Florida as well as Minorca. France recovered Pondicherry 
and four other towns in India, Senegal, and in North America 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, with certain fishing 
rights on the western coast. She also acquired Tobago and 

^ The English in the West Indies, pp. 13, 31. 
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St. Lucia; The American colonies achieved independence ; 
the First British Empire was shattered. 

Yet even in disaster there were compensations. The 
greatest was a lesson which needed to be learnt before Eng- 
land could build up an overseas Empire that would endure. 
Under the old colonial system, colonies were regarded 
primarily as estates to be worked for the benefit of the 
Mother Country. That conception was common to all 
colonizing countries. Yet even Adam Smith, while de- 
nouncing the trade policy of that day as a manifest viola- 
tion of the most sacred rights of mankind,” was fain to 
admit that though the colonial policy of Great Britain was 
“ dictated by the same mercantile spirit as that of other 
nations, it has upon the whole been less illiberal and oppres- 
sive than that of any of them.” After the loss of the Ameri- 
can colonics there could be no question of ignoring or even 
subordinating the rights and interests of dependent com- 
munities. England was constrained to act not in the spirit 
of an absolute owner but in that of a trustee. 
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Chapter Eight 

The Second British Empire 

THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

T he year 1783 appeared to contemporaries to close 
a volume: we can see that it only ended a chapter. 
The First Empire had indeed been shattered into 
fragments, but the fragments that remained were not incon- 
siderable. Our immediate duty is to pick them up. 

The West Indies had been saved by Rodney. The only 
serious loss in that region was Tobago, and that loss was not 
permanent. Warren Hastings had saved the embryonic 
British Empire in India. In Europe, though Minorca was 
lost, Gibraltar, thanks to Elliot and Rodney, was saved. 
In North America there still remained to us Newfoundland, 
the Maritime Provinces, and Quebec — but Quebec, though 
ruled from England, was a French colony. Many oversea 
possessions, then. Great Britain retained, and most of these 
were commercially valuable; but of colonies proper, great 
fields for the expansion of the British race, we had, in 1 783, 
practically none. 

Two other results of the American Revolution, omitted of 
set purpose in the preceding chapters, must now be briefly 
noticed. 

The first concerned Ireland. The successful revolt of the 
American colonies gave a powerful impulse to the reform 
movement in Ireland. That movement hardly touched 
Celtic Ireland; it was confined almost entirely to the 
colonists of British descent, and they, with few exceptions, 
were Protestants. Between the position of the Anglo-Irish 
colonists in Ireland and the British colonists in America 
there was much in common. Both acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the British Crown ; both repudiated the right 
of the British Parliament to interfere in their domestic 
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affairs; both were anxious to get rid of the commercial re- 
strictions imposed upon them by England and maintained 
in the interests of the English manufacturers. The success- 
ful resistance of the American colonies naturally encouraged 
the hopes of the Anglo-Irish. 

In another way the American war reacted upon Ireland. 
The war put a severe strain upon the military and naval 
resources of Great Britain. Ireland was denuded of British 
troops, and its coasts, owing to the preoccupation of the 
British navy, were left open to the attacks of American 
privateers. In particular, the exploits of Paul Jones created 
a panic in Ireland. With a small squadron he hovered 
round the coasts in 1778, and in 1789 actually captured a 
ship of war in Belfast Lough. 

The Irish Protestants resolved to arm in their own defence, 
and nearly 100,000 volunteers were ultimately enrolled. 
Like Cromwell’s Ironsides, the volunteers had their “ adju- 
tators,” and from defence they went on to politics. Organ- 
ized in a representative Convention, they demanded equality 
of trade with England and legislative independence for the 
Irish Parliament. 

England was not in a position to resist their demands. 
Henry Grattan, their most eloquent champion in the Irish 
Parliament, moved the fateful resolution which asserted that 
while the Crown of Ireland was inseparably united with 
that of England, Ireland was by right a distinct Kingdom, 
and that her King, Lords, and Commons alone had the right 
to bind Ireland. To that resolution effect was given by 
legislation in the English and in the Irish Parliament: the 
“ Grattan Constitution ” came into operation, and until 
1800 Ireland was united with England only through the 
Executive controlled by the Crown. 

Thus far the “ Irish ” movement had been mainly con- 
fined to Protestants, who desired “ Home Rule ” but not 
separation. But the outbreak of the Revolution in France 
reacted powerfully upon Catholic and Celtic, as well as upon 
Protestant, Ireland. In 1791 the Society of United Irish- 
men was formed. Their object was separation. In 1798 
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rebellion, fomented by the French republicans, broke out. 

The rebellion was crushed, but it had revealed the dangers 
inherent in the Grattan Constitution, and in 1800 that ex- 
periment was brought to an end by the Legislative Union. 

The Irish Parliament was abolished and Irish members 
were, for the first time since Cromwell’s day, brought into 
the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 

So much for the effect of the American Revolution upon Domestic 
Ireland. Another effect of it was to stimulate the demand 
for reform in England. The mitigation of the criminal code, 
the abolition of the slave trade, though not of negro slavery, 
economical reform (actually accomplished in 1 782 by Burke), 
above all. Parliamentary reform — all these questions were 
arousing attention in England, and to movement of opinion 
in their favour the American Revolution gave a powerful 
impulse. 

In 1780 the Duke of Richmond introduced a Bill which 
anticipated all the demands subsequently embodied in the 
People’s Charter. The Bill was rejected, and the outbreak 
of the Revolution in France postponed for a quarter of a 
century all consideration of domestic reform. 

Meanwhile, revolutions of another kind were transforming The Industrial 
the social and industrial aspect of Great Britain, and were 
destined to exercise a decisive effect upon the character of 
the Second Colonial Empire, 

Down to the middle of the eighteenth century and beyond 
it, England was a country of farms, of villages, and small 
market-towns. The population was scanty and scattered. 

Of the eight and a half million people in Great Britain only 
about twenty per cent lived in towns; the vast majority lived 
on the land, and by the land which was mostly cultivated 
on the “ open field ” system. Not, indeed, wholly by the 
land; for between industrial and agricultural society there 
was no sharp distinction. Every cottage had its spinning- 
wheel ; most of the farms had a hand-loom as well. 

This social system was shattered by the coincidence of the A New 
Industrial Revolution and the long French war. Machinery 
supplanted hand labour; industry was dragged out of the 
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cottages into factories; the factories were aggregated into 
towns; a rapidly increasing population had to be fed and 
clothed. The open fields could neither feed nor clothe 
them. The enclosure movement, already initiated, with 
many other reforms in agriculture, by reforming landlords 
and scientific farmers, proceeded at a greatly accelerated 
pace; rents rose rapidly, farmers made (during the war) 
large profits ; but money, though forthcoming, could not 
compensate the peasantry for the loss of their rights of 
Common. 

In fine, from the Napoleonic wars there emerged a new 
England : an England of industrial towns ; of factories, forges, 
and mines; of rapidly expanding overseas trade; of banks 
and financial houses ; of capitalist farmers and capitalist 
manufacturers; of landless labourers and an urban pro- 
letariat. Upon this new England a new British Empire was 
based. ^ 

The new Empire developed upon several distinct lines. 
The most important line led to the peaceful settlement by 
British men and women of vast areas, unclaimed by any 
European Power, and inhabited, if at all, very sparsely by 
aborigines. Such areas were found in North America and 
Australia, and settlement in those regions has led to the trial 
of a great and unique political experiment. The great 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have 
by successive stages been admitted to the privileges, and 
endowed with the responsibilities, of self-government, and 
are now partners with the Motherland in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. So also is South Africa, though it 
reached the goal of self-government by a different route. 

)/ A second category includes a large number of colonies 
which belong to the British Empire by right of conquest. 
Some of them, such as South Africa, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius, were the prizes of the victory of Great Britain 
over European opponents; others, such as the Rhodesias, 

^ For the agrarian revolution cf. Marriott: The English Land System (Murray, 
1914), and for the connection of Economics and Empire cf. Dr. Lilian Knowles : 
Economic Development of the Overseas Empire^ 3 vols. (Routledge, 1924, 1930, 

>936)- 
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represent the spoils of “ native ” wars. The Constitutional 
classification will demand attention in a later chapter. For 
the present it is enough to say that most of the British pos- 
sessions obtained by conquest, as well as some of those result- 
ing from peaceful occupation, are broadly classed together 
as Crown colonies. Besides these Great Britain administers 
a number of Protectorates and Mandated Territories belong- 
ing to yet other categories, and there are not a few possessions 
which defy orderly classification. 

Thus the Second Empire presents almost every variety of 
governmental form from military autocracy to unfettered 
democracy, with many examples of intermediate species. 

With all these the ensuing narrative must deal. 

The First British Empire was broken up in 1783. Before The Napoleonic 
Great Britain could devote herself to the development of 
the Second, she had to fight the final round in her duel with 
France. 

The later stages of the American war gave France, as we 
have seen, an opportunity for revenge which she did not 
neglect. But for the luxury of revenge she paid dearly. 

The Revolution of 1 789 was precipitated, if not partly caused, 
by the financial chaos in which France was involved by her 
intervention in the American war. On the Revolution there 
followed the Great European war. Into that war Great 
Britain was drawn most unwillingly, but, in the event, it 
developed into a duel between Napoleon, master of the 
Continent, and Great Britain, mistress of the seas. Into 
the details of that great conflict this narrative cannot enter, 
but one aspect of it, being of supreme importance in connec- 
tion with the British Empire, cannot be ignored. The French in 

Though beaten by Clive and Coote in the Seven Years* 
war, France had never abandoned the hope of regaining 
her pre-eminence in India. She hoped to regain it by in- 
trigues with the Native Powers. Of those Powers the most 
formidable were Hyder Ali, the brilliant military adventurer 
who had established his dominion in Mysore, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and the powerful Confederacy of the Marathas. 
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With them the English Company wrestled for supremacy in 
India for half a century — from the first war with Hyder Ali 
of Mysore in 1 767 down to the final defeat of the Marathas 
in 1817. 

Fortunately, during the most critical period of the contest 
the English Company in India was represented by Warren 
Hastings, Governor of Bengal from 1772 to 1774, and 
Governor-General from 1774 to 1785. While Great Britain 
was losing an Empire in the West, Warren Hastings, almost 
unaided, was winning for her an Empire in the East. As in 
the West, so in the East, the French did all in their power 
to assist those who fought against us. They had their agents 
still at the courts of Hyder Ali of Mysore and of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. They encouraged those Princes to seize the 
opportunity, while England was girt with a ring of enemies 
in Europe and America, to drive her out of India. Thanks 
to Warren Hastings they failed. Two years after the 
acknowledgment of American Independence, Hastings left 
India. He left the Company indisputably first among the 
rival Powers in India, and on the high road to paramountcy 
over the whole subcontinent. Three years after his return 
he had to face the ordeal of an impeachment. The ordeal 
lasted seven years and forty-five days. Hastings, though 
honourably acquitted, emerged from it a broken and a 
ruined man. Such was his reward for pre-eminent service 
to the Empire, for the redemption of a continent. “ The 
valour of others acquired, I gave shape and consistency to 
the dominion which you hold there. I preserved it . . . 
and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and 
a life of impeachment.” Bitter words, but true. Of course 
Hastings made mistakes, but every mistake was magnified 
into a crime by malignant enemies, and of the more serious 
allegations most have been disproved by the judicial 
examination of evidence by Sir John Strachey ^ and Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen.* 

On the foundations securely laid by Warren Hastings, 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord 

* Hastings and the Rohilla War, 1892. • Ntmcotnar and Impey, 2 vols., 1885. 
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Moira (Hastings) built. When Lord Hastings left India in 
1823 ^^st India Company was not only the first among 
rival Powers; it was the dominant Power in India and the 
Far East. The most critical years in that period were those 
of Lord Wellesley’s rule (1798-1805). The struggle which 
by arms and diplomacy he waged in India formed an in- 
tegral part of the world-war between England and Napoleon. 

From the outset of his career Napoleon had fixed on Eng- Napoleon and 
land as the enemy. He had also made up his mind that 
Egypt was the nerve-centre of the British Empire; but India 
was ever “ the proud goal of his ambition ” (the phrase is 
Fournier’s). As late as 1811 he was still confident of 
achieving it; but by 1813 his project of invading India by 
land had “ receded into the distant and uncertain future ”! 

“In order to ruin England utterly we must seize Egypt, — 
for through Egypt we come into touch with India; we shall 
reopen the old route through Suez and let the other — by the 
Cape of Good Hope — fall into disuse.” So the young 
General Buonaparte had written to the Directory in August 
1 797. In concluding the Treaty of Campo Formio (October 
1 797) he took the first step towards his goal by annexing the 
Ionian Isles. “ Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia,” he wrote, 

“ are of greater interest to us than ail Italy. . . . They make 
us masters both of the Adriatic and of the Levant.” “ Why 
should we not take Malta ? ” The question was addressed 
to his friend Talleyrand, who cordially favoured the Egyptian 
project “ as a possible chance of driving the English out of 
India,” 

Lord Wellesley’s forward policy in India, cordially sup- Wellesley and 
ported by Lord Castlereagh when President of the Board of 
Control (1802-1806), must be judged in the light of Napo- 
leon’s designs.^ The Nizam of Hyderabad had an army of 
fourteen thousand men, armed, trained, and disciplined on 
the French model and commanded by a Frenchman. 

Another Frenchman — de Boigne — had trained and organ- 
ized the army of Sindhia, the most powerful Prince in the 

' For the relations of Wellesley and Castlereagh see Marriott: Castlereagh 
(Methuen, 1936), pp. 76-107. 
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Maratha Confederacy. But the most cordial friend of 
France and the most bitter and persistent enemy of England 
was Tipu, who in 1782 had succeeded his father Hyder Ali 
as Sultan of Mysore. Towards the end of 1797 Tipu, with 
statesmanlike grasp of the world situation, proposed to the 
French Republic an alliance with the object of expelling the 
English from India. Once that was accomplished the 
French were to have Bombay. 

A small detachment of Frenchmen and half-castes was 
accordingly sent to India. They organized at Seringapatam 
a Jacobin Club under the presidency of “ Citizen Tipu,” 
planted a tree of liberty, and proclaimed the French Re- 
public one and indivisible. These proceedings, farcical as 
in retrospect they appear, might have ended in tragedy for 
British India had Lord Wellesley neglected them. He dealt 
with the situation promptly. 

Having formed a league with the Nizam and the Mara- 
thas he isolated and crushed Tipu, who fell in the defence of 
Seringapatam (1799), The authority of the English Com- 
pany was henceforward unquestioned in the Deccan. In 
addition to Mysore, Wellesley took over the administration 
of the Carnatic, Tanjore and the Nawabi of Surat, a great 
part of Oudh, and brought into the net of his “ subsidiary ” 
system the rest of Oudh, the territories of the Nizam, and 
much of the Maratha territory as well. The mission which 
he sent to Persia (1801) was the first step towards the estab- 
lishment of British influence in that country and the control 
of the Persian Gulf. Had he not been overruled he would 
have added to the security of India by the conquest of the 
French islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. The acquisition 
of Ceylon in 1 796 was due largely to the courageous if cal- 
culating enterprise of a Scottish Professor, Hugh Cleghorn.^ 

Wellesley was recalled in 1805. With the aid of his 
brothers, Arthur and Henry, he had not only made the 
British Company paramount in India, but had dispelled all 
real danger of an invasion by Napoleon. 

^ For this romantic story, cf. The Cleghorn Papers^ Edinburgh, 1927 ; see infray 
p. 346. 



SEA POWER AND EMPIRE 

Meanwhile, Napoleon had been allowed to initiate his French Expedu 
favourite project. In April 1798 he was appointed to the 
command of the army of the East. When his troops em- 
barked at Toulon he revealed to them his ultimate ambition. 

“ You are,” he said, “ a wing of the Army of England.” It 
was thus that he regarded the expedition. 

He occupied Malta, without resistance from the Knights 
of St. John (June loth, 1798), and on July ist landed in 
Egypt. Within a month he was master of that country. 

But Nelson was on his track, and on August ist annihilated 
the French fleet at the battle of the Nile. That great victory 
rendered Napoleon’s position exceedingly precarious; and, 
though he made a brilliant expedition into Syria and in- 
flicted a series of heavy defeats upon the Turks, he was quick 
to perceive that his victories were rendered barren by the 
British command of the sea. Moreover, the rapid develop- 
ment of events in France convinced him that the political 
pear was ripe. He must return to pick it. He left Egypt 
to Kleber, evaded the British fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
reached Paris on October i6th, 1799. The coup d'etat of 
the Eighth Brumaire (November 9th) made him master of 
France. 

England remained mistress of the seas. The field of her British Capture 
operations was, moreover, extended by the declaration of 
war against Holland (after its occupation by France, 1 795) 
and by Spain’s declaration of war in the same year against 
England. The series of naval victories won by England was 
practically unbroken. Hood’s victory over a French fleet 
off Toulon (1793) was less complete than it should have 
been, but it was followed by Howe’s victory off Ushant 
(1794) — the famous “ First of June.” Mutinies at Spithead 
(April) and at the Nore (May) made 1 797 an anxious year 
for the Admiralty, despite the victory of Nelson and Sir John 
Jarvis over the French and Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent 
(February 14th), and Admiral Duncan’s over the Dutch off 
Gamperdown in October. Meanwhile, French and Spanish 
islands in the West Indies were taken, and sometimes re- 
taken, and in the East Indies we deprived the Dutch not 
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only of Ceylon, but of Malacca, Cochin, their new settlement 
on the Malabar coast, Banda, and Amboyna. At the in- 
stance of the Dutch Stadtholder, then a fugitive in England? 
we occupied Cape Colony ( 1 795) lest it should fall into the 
hands of France. In 1797 Trinidad from Spain, 

and in 1 800 the loss of Minorca was more than compensated 
by the capture of Malta. 

In 1802, however, peace was temporarily restored by the 
Treaty of Amiens. To France, Spain, and Holland Eng- 
land restored all her conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad. 
Malta was to have been restored to the Knights of St. John, 
but in view of the threatening attitude of Napoleon 
the restoration was delayed. The delay was bitterly 
resented by Napoleon, and led to the renewal of the war 
in 1803. 

Down to this point the administration of the Admiralty, 
despite brilliant victories won by the sailors, was open to 
serious criticism. The criticism applies, indeed, to Pitt’s 
whole conduct of the war. “ Like a bad chess player,” says 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, “ he ran over the board taking pawns, 
while the adversary was checking his King.” But against 
such amateur criticism may be set the expert opinion of 
Captain Mahan, who completely vindicated both the states- 
manship and the strategy of Pitt. Mahan admits, indeed, 
“ serious mistakes of detail,” but he insists that Pitt’s general 
conception was sound, that security — his “ great object ” — 
was achieved with complete success.^ 

The war, after its renewal in 1803, became more and more 
a fight d outrance between England and Napoleon. Trafalgar 
decided it in our favour. Trafalgar forced Napoleon to play 
his last card — the Continental blockade. The blockade 
exasperated and estranged his allies and his dependent 
Kingdoms, involved Napoleon himself in the Peninsular war 
— the “ Spanish ulcer ” that gradually drained his strength, 
forced him to march to Moscow, and by inevitable stages led 
to his final overthrow at Waterloo. 

' Mahan: Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, passim, 
and especially chapter XIX. 
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The Treaties by which the war was ended were of momen- The Peace 
tons consequence to the Empire. Castlereagh, who 
negotiated them on behalf of Great Britain, laid down ex- 
plicitly the objects at which he aimed. A prolonged peace 
based upon general security and stability was the supreme 
object. France was not to be punished too severely for the 
sins of Napoleon, nor in such manner as to provoke her to 
a war of revenge. Holland and Belgium, united as the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, were to interpose a strong 
barrier between France and Germany, and secure the safety 
of England. In the interests of humanity, and to placate 
the English abolitionists, the slave trade was to be sup- 
pressed as quickly as might be. Heligoland, Malta, and a 
Protectorate over the Ionian Isles were the only territorial 
acquisitions in Europe that England could show for her 
immense sacrifices in men and money; but not in Europe 
did she seek her compensations. Outside Europe she re- 
tained such colonial conquests as were vital to her naval 
strategy, and she insisted there must be no questioning of 
her maritime rights, particularly the right of search. In 
the East Indies , the French were limited to a commercial 
occupation of their factories, and except for police purposes 
were not to maintain any military forces whatsoever. The 
question of European ascendancy in India was thus finally 
set at rest. Java was restored to the Dutch despite the 
strong protest of Sir Stamford Raffles, who had persuaded 
Lord Minto to undertake its conquest in i8io and had since 
governed it with eminent success. So also were the 
Moluccas. But the Mauritius, taken from the French, was 
retained (together with the Seychelles), in order to safe- 
guard Great Britain’s route to the East. More important, in 
that regard, was Cape Colony, of which Holland was per- 
manently deprived. She received, however, ^(^6,000,000 
in compensation for the loss.^ Part of Dutch Guiana 
was also retained. In the West Indies, all conquests 
except St. Lucia and Tobago, together with Trinidad 
(captured by Great Britain from Spain in 1797), were 

* See infra, p. i6o. 
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restored to their previous owners. The two latter colonies 
were amalgamated in 1889. 

The year 1814 had witnessed not only the conclusion of 
the First Treaty of Paris, but the signature of the Treaty of 
Ghent between Great Britain and the United States. Of 
the war which had broken out between them in 1812 the 
sole redeeming feature was the loyalty and gallantry dis- 
played by the Canadians. To Canada, then, the story 
belongs. 
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Chapter Nine 

The Canadas (1763—1847) 

THE EMPIRE LOYALISTS. THE WAR OF 
1812-1814. THE EVOLUTION OF 
COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

T HE loss of the American colonies decided the fate of The United 
Canada. Canada, hitherto almost exclusively French, 
was henceforward to be predominantly British. 

Great efforts had been made by Great Britain, during the 
negotiations for peace (1782-1783), to obtain tolerable con- 
ditions for those who, in the war, had espoused the British 
cause. Those efforts were warmly seconded by France. 

But all to no purpose: the Americans were obdurate, and 
persisted to the end in their spiteful treatment of those who 
until 1783 had been their compatriots. Some of these 
United Empire Loyalists were men of position and consider- 
able substance. Their property was doubtless tempting to 
a bankrupt State, but none the less the conduct of the 
victors was as morally unworthy as it was politically unwise. 

The American war was, after all, a civil war. Moderation 
in victory, wise in all wars, is especially prudent in wars 
between brethren. How many good citizens the future 
United States lost by their intemperance cannot be precisely 
estimated. One estimate puts the number of Loyalists 
during the war at one-third of the whole population. Alex- 
ander Hamilton estimated that in 1775 only half the people 
were “ Whigs,” and that even in 1782 they did not number 
more than two- thirds. The Loyalists were strongest in New 
York colony, where they numbered 90,000 out of a total of 
100,000, and of the migrants into Canada a third came from 
that colony. Many Loyalists had from 1775 onwards 
taken refuge in England.^ For these refugees the British 

^ A. G. Bradley: The United Empire Loyalists^ p. 117 — an excellent book, to 
which these paragraphs owe much. 
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Government as well as private citizens did what they could, 
either in the form of temporary relief, or of pensions ranging 
from £^o to £200 a year. Even before the war ended some 
5(^40,000 a year was expended upon them. Nevertheless, 
the beneficiaries complained that their reception in 
England was chilly, and that the relief given to them was 
inadequate. 

The refugees in England were only a trickle as compared 
with the flood that burst into Nova Scotia. Before 1783 
over 3,000 Loyalists had drifted into that Province, most of 
them entirely destitute, and had been provided by the 
British Government with food, clothes, and shelter, as well 
as with loans and pensions on the same scale as those granted 
in England. The Loyalists found Nova Scotia inhabited by 
a mixed population, of whom perhaps half were Germans or 
Swiss while the rest were Puritans from New England — 
nearly 14,000 in all. After the Peace there was a sudden 
influx of some 30,000-35,000 people. Hasty preparations 
had been made for their arrival, but these preparations were 
inevitably inadequate, and great hardships were endured by 
the migrants. Anything, however, seemed to them prefer- 
able to transference to a foreign flag. Their one anxiety, as 
a contemporary correspondent wrote, was to “ remove 
within the British territories in order to exculpate themselves 
from being accessory to the many Bloody and inhuman 
Cruelties perpetrated against the King’s good subjects to the 
everlasting Infamy of the perpetrators of the Division of the 
British Empire.” ^ “ The people,” wrote another contem- 
porary, “ are reduced, for the most part, to begging by the 
event of the War — and this uncultivated and rude country 
will require their utmost exertions for the bare subsistence of 
their Wives and children.” Grants of land were made 
to them on a generous scale: to field officers 5,000 acres, to 
captains 3,000, to subalterns 2,000, and 200 to privates. But 
the land had to be cleared, and (in all but a few cases) 
shanties had to be built. The Government provided timber 
as well as stock, seed, and implements, together with rations 

^ Quoted in The Times. 
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for the first three years. Yet all that was done amounted to 
no more than a mitigation of the sufferings the migrating 
Loyalists had to endure. 

Between the new-comers and earlier settlers there arose, j^ew Bruns- 
almost at once, a good deal of friction. Consequently in 
1 784 the immigrants, who had mostly settled in the rich and 
beautiful valley of the St. John, established in that region a 
separate colony. It received the name New Brunswick, and 
was placed under its own Governor, assisted by a nominated 
Council and an elected Assembly. For its earliest officials 
the new colony could draw upon some of the ablest and most 
experienced of the Loyalists, and consequently it started its 
independent existence under auspices of exceptional 
promise. 

Cape Breton Island, to which some 3,000 Loyalists found Cape Breton 
their way, also received a separate administration (1784) ^EdwalTlslands 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, but without a representative 
Assembly.^ 

Prince Edward Island had enjoyed a separate administra- 
tion since 1768, but the whole island had been granted in 
considerable estates to about a dozen ex-officers of the 
British army. After 1783 these proprietors, largely absen- 
tees, offered grants of land to the Loyalists on the same scale 
as the grants in Nova Scotia. After they had worked them 
up into improved farms, questions were raised as to titles. 

Disputes ensued, and dragged on for many years. Never- 
theless, the Maritime Provinces as a whole prospered greatly 
during the half-century or more which followed on the 
Loyalist immigration. In recent years, however, they have 
complained with some bitterness, and not groundlessly, that 
their economic interests have been subordinated to those of 
the larger units of the Canadian Federation. 

Of those units the greatest is Ontario, then known as upper Canada 
Upper Canada. A large number of Loyalists settled from 
the first in that Province. By 1 795 they numbered 30,000, 
as compared with some 10,000 to 15,000 who had found a 
home in Lower Canada (Quebec). In the latter Province, 

^ It was reannexed to Nova Scotia in 1820. 
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however, the immigrants formed only a small minority in a 
French population of about 150,000. In Upper Canada 
and in the Maritimes the American Loyalists were soon rein- 
forced by emigrants from the Motherland, particularly from 
the Highlands of Scotland. Some years later (1804) 
whole regiment of Glengarry Fencibles, led by their priest 
Father (Bishop) Macdonnall, with their families — one 
thousand souls in all — arrived in Canada and settled in the 
County of Glengarry, west of Montreal. They were wel- 
comed by many compatriots already settled there. They 
have always retained their faith, and still form an important 
and easily recognizable section of the inhabitants of that 
district. After the Peace of 1815 there was a further and 
larger migration, including a large number of officers from 
Great Britain. 

In all, the British Government spent ^(^6, 000, 000 in assist- 
ance and compensation to the Empire Loyalists. One-third 
of it went to former inhabitants of New York. The amounts 
paid to individuals varied from ^{^45,000 granted to Sir John 
Johnson down to j(^io to ^(^15 to humbler individuals. But 
the money was well spent. From 1783 down to the present 
day the Loyalist families have formed the most valuable 
element in the social, political, and economic life of all 
Canada east of the Rockies. 

The influx of the Loyalists and in particular the 
creation of Upper Canada necessitated a constitutional 
readjustment. 

New France had been governed on the same lines as old 
France. Originally administered under charters granted 
to a succession of companies, Canada presently took the 
shape of a Royal Province with a Governor, Bishop, Inten- 
dent, and a Sovereign Council, which was the counterpart of 
a Provincial Parlement in the old country. Count Frontenac 
did summon a States-General in 1672, but was severely 
snubbed for his pains by Colbert. There was, in truth, 
neither need of nor desire for Representative Institutions of 
the English type. Economically and. socially New France 
was organized on the seignorial system, which survived 
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until 1854 and left a permanent impress upon the life of 
Lower Canada. 

For several years after the British conquest Canada was Rigi^ 
governed under the Regime Militaire, and the English soldiers 
who ruled it won the hearts of the French Canadians by the 
paternal kindness of their administration. In 1 764 the 
Regime Militaire was, however, superseded by the establish- 
ment of Civil Government. The Executive was vested in a 
Governor and Council, and it was proposed to call a Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The Roman Catholic Church and 
the French legal system were to be proscribed and the 
Anglican Church and English law were to take their place. 

In fine, the Home Government intended to transform 
Quebec into an English colony. General Murray (Governor 
1764-1768) and the administrators on the spot, notably Sir 
Guy Garleton (Governor from 1768 to 1778 and again from 
1786 to 1796), recognized that even if this were desirable it 
was impossible. The divergence of outlook between West- 
minster and Quebec resulted in great confusion in the 
administration of the colony. Only the common sense of 
the Governors and their determination not to allow the 
situation then developing in the English colonies to be repro- 
duced in Quebec saved the latter from complete chaos, and 
perhaps deterred it from rebellion. 

The position was clarified by the passing of the Qiiebec Quebec Act, 
Act. The motives that inspired the Act have been variously 
construed. Were they beneficent or sinister ? Was the 
Act passed to placate the French Canadians or to counter- 
act the intrigues of the English colonics ? Anyway, the 
Act reversed the policy of 1 764. There was to be no Repre- 
sentative Assembly, but the Governor was to be assisted by 
an enlarged and nominated Council for which Roman 
Catholics were to be eligible. Taken as a whole, the Act 
undoubtedly went far to stabilize and perpetuate French 
influence in North America.^ At the same time, it may 
well be argued that it saved Canada for the British 
Empire. 


^ See supra, p. 84. 
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If, however, Carleton’s cautious administration of the 
Quebec Act maintained the ascendancy of the French 
system, it also averted the absorption of Canada into the 
American Republic. 

The influx of Loyalists created a new situation. The 
American Loyalists possessed, no less than the rebels, the 
instinct for “liberty” in the English sense, nor were they 
slow to demand in their new homes the political and legal 
systems to which they had been accustomed in the old. 
Nova Scotia had possessed a Representative Assembly since 
1758, Prince Edward Island since 1773, and New Brunswick 
obtained it in 1784. In Canada the French had been well 
content without one; the British immigrants were not. 
Moreover, it soon became clear that the French and English 
were in many other respects ill-yoked partners. They were 
sharply divided in religion, in agricultural methods, and in 
regard to land-tenure. French land-tenure differed alto- 
gether from English, the two legal systems had nothing in 
common: in fine, the whole political and social outlook of the 
two peoples was fundamentally opposed. Pitt accordingly 
decided that it was necessary to separate Upper Canada 
from Quebec. There was indeed to be a Governor-in-Chief 
for the whole of Canada, but each Province was to have its 
own Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive Council 
nominated by and responsible to him. Each Province was 
also to have a Legislature of two Houses: a nominated 
Legislative Council and an elected Assembly. The Assembly 
was entrusted with powers of taxation but not with control 
over the Executive. In both Provinces the criminal code 
was to be that of England ; English land-tenure was to be 
the rule in Upper Canada; in Lower Canada the French 
system was to continue unless English tenure was preferred 
by the grantee. In Upper Canada land was set aside for 
the “ support and maintenance of a Protestant clergy,” and 
parsonages were to be erected and maintained “ according 
to the establishment of the Church of England.” In Lower 
rr-L Canada the Catholic clergy were to have their tithes and 

tional Act, 1791 dues as of old. The Act of 1791 also gave permission for the 
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creation of a local hereditary nobility with the right to sit in 
the Legislative Councils. But Lord Dorchester (as Carleton 
had become) warned the Imperial Government that the 
fluctuating state of prosperity (in Canada) would expose 
all hereditary honours to fall into disregard.” He was 
right : the permission was never exercised, though in 
later years several Canadians, like Lord Strathcona, 
have been rewarded for eminent services to the 
Dominion and the Empire with peerages of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Constitutional Act of 1791 was a statesman-like 
measure; it reflected great credit on Lord Dorchester, on 
Pitt, and on the Imperial Parliament, and it provided a 
model for the intermediate stage in the evolution of self- 
government throughout the Empire. In Canada, the Act 
gave, for some years, great satisfaction. Doctrinaires subse- 
quently complained that a Responsible Executive was 
withheld; but for that experiment neither Province was 
ready — any more than the English Parliament had been 
ready in the fifteenth century. As time went on, however, 
various defects in the Act of 1791 were revealed, and con- 
tributed to the outbreak of the rebellion of 1837 in both 
provinces. 

In the meantime the fortitude of both Canadas, no less 
than their loyalty to the British Crown, was subjected to a 
severe test. 

On June i8th, 1812, the United States declared war upon The War of 
Great Britain. The majority in favour of the declaration 
was small in both Houses of Congress. So strongly was it 
opposed by the Northern States that they threatened seces- 
sion; but the “ War-Hawks ” of Kentucky were spoilingTor 
a fight, and in other States there was a considerable party 
which welcomed an opportunity for manifesting gratitude 
towards France and for the complete and final extinction of 
British sovereignty on the American continent. 

Lord Castlereagh, the Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies, had as far back as 1 807 foreseen the possibility of 
war, and had warned Lord Chatham (Master-General of 
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Ordnance) that though Canada would have to rely mainly 
on its local militia for its own defence, it might be well to 
send out 10,000 to 12,000 regular troops as a reinforcement. 
Gastlereagh thought it unlikely, however, that “ if our navy 
is alert and proper defensive exertions are made on our part 
the Americans would attack in force, more especially in view 
of the fact that the northern States of the Union . . . are 
those which are least disposed to a contest with us.” ^ 
Gastlereagh might have added a further reason for the atti- 
tude of the New England States. They were making great 
profit out of the war by the supply of provisions, which being 
exported via Halifax, (N.S.) or by the St. Lawrence, were 
not only exempt from interference by British ships, but also 
evaded the embargo imposed in 1807 by the American 
Congress. 

Maritime rights, then, were the root of the trouble. After 
Trafalgar the only weapon with which Napoleon could strike 
at England was trade. Accordingly, in November 1806 he 
issued from Berlin the first of a series of Decrees which built 
up his Conlinental System, Those Decrees declared the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade; interdicted all trade 
with England; ordered all British merchandise to be con- 
fiscated wherever found ; and forbade the reception in France 
or allied ports of any ship coming from Great Britain or her 
colonies. 

The British Government retorted by the Orders in Council 
( January-November 1807), which declared a blockade of 
all ports from which the British flag was excluded, insisted 
upon the right of search, and forbade the sale of ships from 
a belligerent to a neutral. Napoleon’s Decrees and the Orders 
in Council inflicted a terrible blow upon American trade. 
Particularly did America resent and resist the right of 
search, which was not always exercised with tenderness for 
neutrals. In June 1807 American frigate Chesapeake 
refused to allow H.M.S. Leopard to search her. The 
Leopard fired, killed three men, wounded others, and carried 
off four seamen. One of them, an Englishman, was hanged 

^ Castlereagh Correspondence ^ VII, pp. 104-106. 
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as a deserter; the rest were Americans who having been 
impressed into the British service had escaped. Many 
British seamen had similarly escaped and taken service 
under the American flag. The British Government, there- 
fore, while apologizing for the Chesapeake incident, refused 
to renounce the right of impressment. In 1809 the United 
States, by the Non-Intercourse Act, prohibited trade with 
England or France, but a year later the Act was withdrawn 
in favour of France, on Napoleon’s announcement that he 
had rescinded the Decrees in favour of America. The 
announcement was a blind; and the Americans were de- 
servedly punished by the seizure of all their ships and goods 
thus lured into French ports. 

Relations between Great Britain and America became 
more and more strained, until on June 23rd, 1812, the 
British Orders in Council were unconditionally withdrawn. 

It was too late. On June i8th America had declared war. 

At the outset the conditions looked greatly in favour of Outbreak of 
America. The population of the independent States — 

3,000,000 at the time of the disruption — had by 1812 more 
than doubled. Canada had a population of only 600,000, 
and of these many were recent comers from America, and 
their attitude was doubtful. The hands of Great Britain 
were tied. Not until 1814, after the brilliant culmination of 
Wellington’s campaigns in the Peninsula, could Great 
Britain reinforce the few regulars who in 1812 garrisoned 
Canada. In the summer of 1814 some 16,000 of Welling- 
ton’s veterans reached Canada: but the war was then 
nearing its close. 

The fighting had been almost entirely confined to the 
Niagara frontier and the district of the Great Lakes. The 
New England States had no stomach for the war, and the 
Maritimes were left unmolested. In the first year of the war 
the Canadians not only repelled the invaders but carried 
the war into America. These early successes were largely 
due to the promptitude and brilliant generalship of General 
Sir Isaac Brock, the administrator of Upper Canada. 
Unfortunately Brock was killed in a battle at Queenstown 
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on October 13th, 1812, but his gallantry had already gone 
far to save Canada for the Empire. 

On the whole, the American navy showed itself, especially 
on the Great Lakes, superior to the few frigates Great 
Britain could spare from Europe. The only naval engage- 
ment redounding to the credit of the British navy was the 
famous duel outside Boston harbour between the Shannon^ a 
British frigate, and the Chesapeake (1813). A whole flotilla 
of boats, filled with the citizens of Boston, sailed out of the 
harbour to witness the expected triumph of the Chesapeake. 
But within fifteen minutes after the first shot was fired the 
British flag was hoisted in the Chesapeake: seventy of her 
seamen were killed, and her gallant captain lay dying. 
Captain Brooke, who commanded the Shannon^ was disabled 
by wounds : so it fell to Lieutenant Wallis, a Nova Scotian by 
birth, to take the Shannon and her prize into Halifax, where 
an enthusiastic welcome greeted them (June 6th, 1813). 

In order to divert American attention from Upper 
Canada, a joint naval and military expedition, under the 
command of Admiral Cochrane and General Ross, was sent 
in the summer of 1814 to harass the Southern States. Ross 
landed in Chesapeake Bay, defeated the American militia at 
Bladensburg Bay, occupied Washington, and, in reprisal for 
similar outrages at York (Toronto) and Newark, burnt the 
public buildings of the Federal capital. That act of 
vandalism left bitter memories and had no military signi- 
ficance. Ross, having re-embarked, made an unsuccessful 
assault upon Baltimore, where he lost 2,000 men and his own 
life. An attack on New Orleans (January 8th, 1815) was 
equally unsuccessful. 

Before that attack was delivered Peace had, unknown to 
the combatants, been signed at Ghent (December 24th). 

The war should never have been fought. The Peace 
settled nothing. The question of maritime rights was not 
mentioned in the Treaty. Nor, despite Mr. Wilson’s 
emphasis on the freedom of the seas in the second of his 
“ Fourteen Points,” was it raised in 1919 at Paris. Great 
Britain insisted that the Indians who had been loyal to her 
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in the war should be expressly included in the Peace, and 
agreed that the question of the boundary left unsettled in 
1 783 should be referred to two Commissioners, who, if they 
failed to agree, should nominate an umpire. They nomi- 
nated the King of the Netherlands, but the Americans 
refused to accept his award, and the unsettled question 
brought the two countries to the brink of war in 1846. 

If, however, the Peace settled nothing, the war had 
decided that, thanks to the gallantry of her own citizens, 

Canada should remain under the British flag. It did some- 
thing more. It aroused the self-consciousness of a people 
destined to become a nation, predominantly British in blood 
and British in sympathies. 

Yet within a generation both Canadas were in rebellion The Rebellions 
against the British Crown. 

Of the causes operating to produce the rebellions of 1837 
some were peculiar to one or other Province, some were 
common to both. In neither Province did the Act of 1791 
provide a permanent solution of the constitutional problem. 

Not only did the Executive remain independent of the 
Legislature, but the Legislative Council or “ Upper House,” 
being nominated by the Governor, was more closely in 
touch with the Executive than with the elected Assembly, 
and was indeed to a large extent identical in personnel with 
the Executive Council. This led to conflict between the 
two branches of Legislature, particularly in the Lower 
Province, where the French Canadians complained that 
both the Executive and Legislative Councils were composed 
almost exclusively of English Protestants. In Upper Canada 
mistrust was engendered by the monopoly of office and 
influence enjoyed by an oligarchical clique popularly known 
as the “ Family Compact.” “ The bench, the magistracy, 
the high offices of the Episcopal Church, and a great part 
of the legal profession,” wrote Lord Durham, '' are filled by 
adherents of this party . . . they have acquired nearly 
the whole of the waste lands of the Province,^ and have 
monopolized most of the posts, great and small, in the 

^ Report (ed. Lucas), II, p. 148. 
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patronage of the Government.*’ The monopoly enjoyed by 
the clique was in truth due to the high character and 
ability of their leaders. None the less, it was bound to 
excite envy, and was one of the exciting causes of discontent 
and ultimately of rebellion. 

Still more bitter was the feeling against a similar monopoly 
in Lower Canada, intensified as it was in that Province by 
religious and racial jealousy. It was the racial antagonism 
that particularly surprised and most deeply impressed Lord 
Durham. “ I expected to find a contest between a Govern- 
ment and a people. I found two nations warring in the 
bosom of a single State : I found a struggle not of principles 
but of races.” ^ His analysis, though accurate as far as it 
went, was not exhaustive. In Lower Canada the contest 
was between a Government and a people. But the Govern- 
ment was English: the people were French. 

Moreover, there was a constitutional principle at issue 
between the Legislative Assembly and the Executive. The 
conflict turned on the control of finance. The Home 
Government instructed the Provincial Executive to press the 
Assembly to make permanent provision for the expenses of 
the civil administration in the form of a Civil List. The 
Crown already obtained a revenue, independent of the 
Legislature, from rents and dues as well as from customs and 
licence duties. But these sources of revenue were insuffi- 
cient. The Assembly not only refused to supplement them 
by a Civil List, but claimed also to control the Crown 
revenues, and to make all supplies dependent on annual 
votes. 

There was friction also between the two Provinces on the 
question of finance. All customs duties were levied in 
Lower Canada; Upper Canada was at the mercy of its 
neighbour. To meet this difficulty the Imperial Parliament 
passed the Canada Trade Act (1822), which deprived the 
Quebec Legislature of the power to vary the customs duties 
to the detriment of Upper Canada. This Act was deeply 
resented by the Quebec Assembly, which resolved “ That 

^ Report (cd. Lucas), II, p. i6. 
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to this Legislature alone appertains the right of distributing 
all monies levied in the Colonies.” Still more strongly did 
Lower Canada resent the proposal to reunite the two 
Provinces. To represent their views the Assembly sent to 
London a deputation. It consisted of John Neilson, a 
journalist of Scottish birth, and Louis-Joseph Papineau, 
Speaker of the Assembly, a brilliant orator and an ardent 
champion of the French Canadians. The reunion pro- 
posal was, by their efforts, withdrawn: but on his return 
Papineau continued his violent attacks upon the Execu- 
tive, and when in 1827 re-elected Speaker the 

Governor refused to confirm his election. The Assembly 
persisted, and a deadlock ensued. But when, in 1831, the 
Assembly refused to grant a Civil List, the Whig Ministry of 
1830 made a complete surrender and placed all the revenues 
unconditionally at the disposal of the two local Legislatures. 
To this gesture Upper Canada responded by voting a Civil 
List. The Quebec Assembly, on the contrary, interpreted 
the concession as surrender, and put forward a demand 
(1835) unconditional control of public revenue from all 
sources, and for an elected Legislative Council. 

Upper Canada, no less than Lower, resented the depend- 
ence of the Legislative Council upon the Executive, but the 
special grievance of Upper Canada was the favour shown to 
the Episcopal Church in the apportionment of the “ clergy 
reserves ” and the endowment of forty-four rectories (1835). 
Of this favour great jealousy was manifested not only by the 
Scottish Presbyterians, who ultimately secured State recog- 
nition on the same footing as the Episcopalians, but also by 
the Methodists, who in numbers and influence far exceeded 
all the rest of the Protestants combined. 

The leader of the malcontents in Upper Canada was 
William Lyon Mackenzie, an able but excitable Scottish 
journalist who in 1820 had emigrated to Canada and from 
1824 to 1834 conducted the Colonial Advocate. In 1834 
Mackenzie became the first Mayor of the city hitherto 
known as York but in that year rechristened Toronto. 

Of the rebellion which broke out in October 1837 
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Mackenzie was the leader in the Upper Province, Papineau 
in the Lower. In Lower Canada the rebellion was almost 
entirely confined to the French inhabitants; it was dis- 
couraged by the Roman Catholic clergy, and opposed by 
the overwhelming majority of the British residents. In 
neither Province did the rebellion last three months, and 
before Christmas 1837 had been without difficulty 
suppressed. Papineau was declared an “ outlaw ” and fled 
to the United States, but in 1847 returned under a 
general amnesty, and was elected to the United Legislature. 
In 1854, however, he retired into private life. 

The rebellion in Upper Canada was crushed with even 
less difficulty. Mackenzie fled over the border, but returned 
in 1849, and from 1851 to 1859 he sat in Parliament. He 
died in 1861. His younger daughter married a Canadian 
lawyer and became the mother of William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, more than once Prime Minister of the Dominion. 

Short-lived as the rebellions were, and easily as they were 
suppressed, the Imperial Government did not underrate 
their significance. In January 1838 it suspended the Con- 
stitution of 1791, and sent out as Governor-in-Chief and 
High Commissioner the Earl of Durham. Durham was a 
statesman of brilliant parts but quarrelsome temper, who as 
Lord Privy Seal in the Grey Ministry had been largely 
responsible for the Reform Bill of 1832. He arrived at 
Quebec on May 27th and left again for England on Novem- 
ber ist, and of his five months in Canada only eleven days 
were spent in the Upper Province. The Maritime Provinces 
and (for certain purposes) Newfoundland were included in 
Durham’s Commission, but though he interviewed dele- 
gates from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island he did not visit those Provinces, and only three pages 
of the Report are devoted to them. Brief, however, as was 
Durham’s stay in Canada, it sufficed to ruin his personal 
career. His arrogant temper and high-handed proceedings 
outraged local feeling and brought him into conflict with 
the Home Government. On June 25th he issued an Ordi- 
nance proclaiming an amnesty for all who had taken part in 
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the late rebellion, with twenty-three exceptions. Eight per- 
sons who had pleaded guilty to high treason were deported 
to Bermuda, and fifteen others who had taken refuge in 
flight were forbidden to return to Canada on pain of death. 

Only two rebels were executed. The deportation to 
Bermuda was illegal; an outcry was raised against the 
Ordinance; the Home Government disallowed it, and 
Lord Durham, in deep dudgeon, resigned. 

The famous Report which bears Lord Durham’s name was The Durham 
dated January 31st, 1839; on July 28th, 1840, Lord Durham 
died. Of the Report a contemporary wit said: “ Wakefield 
thought it; Buller wrote it; Durham signed it.” Doubtless 
the two brilliant men who acted as Durham’s secretaries had 
a share in its composition, perhaps a large share, but that it 
reflects the views of its reputed author there can be no 
question. In form and arrangement the Report is unsys- 
tematic ; it gives evidence of the haste with which it was in 
fact composed. It plainly incorporates passages contributed 
by various hands. Nevertheless, every fresh perusal of the 
document must strengthen the conviction that here we have 
one of the most valuable State Papers ever penned on the 
government of Colonies and Dependencies. Its pages con- 
tain hardly a trace of the doctrinaire; they reflect the mind 
of a great statesman, determined to forgo theories, to face 
facts, and on the facts to base his recommendations for a 
prompt and practical solution of the problems presented 
to him. 

At the base of the specific recommendations was the union The Union 
of the two Canadas. Lord Durham’s first inclination was 
towards a federal system on the lines adopted in the United 
States, and this partly accounts for the emphasis he laid on 
the “ establishment of a good system of municipal govern- 
ment,” which he regarded as “ a matter of vital import- 
ance.” Federalism, however, he ultimately rejected in view 
of the necessity to “ anglify ” French Canada. “ I entertain 
no doubt as to the national character which must be given 
to Lower Canada; it must be that of the British Empire; 

• . . that of the great race which must, in the lapse of no 
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long period of time, be predominant over the whole North 
American continent.” Lord Durham was naturally im- 
pressed by recent events, but he underrated the amazing 
fertility of the French stock and its political persistence. 
Still less could he foresee the unfortunate tendency to recruit 
the population of the Prairie Provinces from central and 
eastern Europe. His preference for a Legislative Union as 
opposed to a Federation was based upon considerations 
which in 1838 may well have seemed conclusive. But he 
did not omit to provide for the admission into the Union of 
“ all or any of the other North American Colonies,” if 
desired by their several Legislatures and approved by the 
United Legislature. 

That Legislature was to be bicameral. The existing con- 
stitution of the Legislative Councils was eminently unsatis- 
factory, but Lord Durham admitted that the difficulty of 
creating an efficient Second Chamber in a colony was ‘‘ very 
great.” He rejected the idea of election for that Chamber, 
but suggested no alternative, contenting himself with the 
expression of a hope that Parliament would revise the 
existing Constitution of the Legislative Council and give it 
“ such a character as would enable it by its tranquil and 
safe but effective working to act as a useful check on the 
popular branch of the Legislature.” It were idle to pretend 
that his hope was fulfilled either under the Act of 1840 or 
under the Federal Constitution of 1867. The problem has 
in truth mocked the efforts of every would-be reformer.^ 
As regards the Union in general, pessimists predicted it 
would endanger the connection of the Canadas with the 
Empire. Lord Durham refused to believe them. He was 
right. The Imperial connection he would have further 
strengthened by an Imperial subsidy to steamship communi- 
cations between Great Britain and Halifax; he also advo- 
cated the construction (already mooted) of an intercolonial 
railway to connect the Maritime Provinces with Quebec, as 
well as the improvement of communications by rail, road, 


^ Report, p. 326, and cf. Marriott : Chambers (revised ed., Oxford, 1927), 

passim. 
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and water between the two Canadas.^ Such developments 
were indeed essential to the promotion of emigration on any 
considerable scale from Great Britain to Canada. Durham 
insisted that the scale must be considerable but that the 
scheme must be most carefully devised ; indiscriminate 
emigration would do nothing but harm. 

Apart from these larger projects certain detailed recom- 
mendations were made. The independence of the Judica- 
ture was to be secured by the same means as in England; 
and the English practice was to be imitated in regard to 
money grants. Wakefield’s influence on the Report may be 
discerned in the space devoted to the land question. The 
existing provisions in regard to clergy reserves and the 
application of the funds arising therefrom were to be 
repealed and the entire administration of the public lands 
was to be confided to an Imperial authority. This was a 
matter of vital interest alike to the Mother Country and the 
colonies. All the revenues of the Crown except those de- 
rived from public lands were to be at once surrendered to the 
United Legislature on the concession of an adequate Civil 
List. The refusal of a Civil List was, perhaps, justified in 
the absence of responsible government ; the concession of it 
was the natural condition and corollary of Responsibility. 

The establishment of responsible government was, then, 
the central and cardinal proposal of the Durham Report. 
Nothing less could “ ensure harmony, in place of collision, 
between the various powers of the State and bring the 
influence of public opinion to bear on every detail of public 
affairs.” To establish it calls for “ no change in the prin- 
ciples of government, no invention of a new constitutional 
theory.” Quite otherwise. “ It needs but to follow out 
consistently the principles of the British Constitution. . . . 
We are not now to consider the policy of establishing repre- 
sentative government in the North American Colonies. 
That had been irrevocably done. ... I would not impair 

' The first steam passage across the Atlantic was made by the Royal William 
in 1833. Regular sailings began in 1838; in 1840 the Britannia — the pioneer 
vessel of a famous line — sailed from Liverpool for Halifax. Its owner was a 
citizen of Halifax — one Mr. Gunard. 
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a single prerogative of the Crown. . . . But the Crown must 
. . . submit to the necessary consequence of representative 
institutions; and if it has to carry on the Government in 
unison with a representative body, it must consent to carry 
it on by means of those in whom that representative body 
has confidence. . . . The Governor, as the representative 
of the Crown, should be instructed that he must carry on 
his Government by heads of departments in whom the 
United Legislature shall have confidence; and that he must 
look for no support from home in any contest with the 
Legislature except on points involving strictly Imperial 
interest.’’ 

A better description of the essentials of the Cabinet system 
it would be difficult to find, but the Imperial interests were, 
in Lord Durham’s view, neither few nor unimportant. All 
matters of purely internal government he proposed to place 
in the hands of the colonists, but to reserve to the Imperial 
Government the “ constitution of the form of government — 
the regulation of foreign relations, and of trade with the 
Mother Country, the other British Colonies, and foreign 
nations — the disposal of the public lands,” and (infercn- 
tially) defence. 

Thirty years later Mr. Disraeli spoke regretfully of the 
absence of these and similar reservations, and attributed the 
neglect of Lord Durham’s suggestions to the separatist im- 
pulses of the Manchester School.^ Yet, in a sense, the views 
of the Whig Ministry in 1839 were less advanced than Lord 
Durham’s. To Poulett Thomson (Lord Sydenham), who 
succeeded Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, as Colonial 
Secretary, did indeed write (October 14th, 1839): “Your 
Excellency . . . must be aware that there is no surer way of 
earning the approbation of the Queen than by maintaining 
the harmony of the Executive with the legislative authori- 
ties,” but Russell either failed to appreciate the full import 
of Durham’s cardinal suggestion or deliberately refused to 
sanction its application. On the contrary, he reiterated his 
opinion, previously expressed, that the demand that colonial 
* See infra, p. 209. 
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ministers of the Crown should be responsible to Parliament 
“ is a condition which cannot be carried into effect in a 
colony — it is a condition which can only exist in one place, 
namely the seat of Empire.” ^ 

The Union Act of 1 840 did not in fact contain any refer- The Union Act, 
ence to a responsible Executive. Its primary object was 
the union of the Upper and Lower Provinces. The United 
Legislature was to consist of a Council, of not fewer than 
twenty persons nominated by the Crown for life and holding 
office on good behaviour, and an Assembly, the members of 
which were to possess property valued at not less than £500 
and to be elected in equal numbers from the two old 
Provinces. The Speaker of the Council was to be nominated 
by the Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly to be elected 
by the assembly itself. There was to be a Civil List, upon 
which the expenses of Government, the salaries of judges, 
interest on the debt, and pensions were to be charged. All 
money bills were to originate with the Executive, but 
taxation (outside the Givil List) was to be controlled by 
the Legislature. English was to be the official language, 
but French translations were to be supplied at Government 
expense, and French was, in fact, freely used in debate. 

The status of the Churches was defined and the payment of 
their ministers provided for: but the first united Legislature 
passed an Act absolutely prohibiting free grants of land to 
any ecclesiastical body. 

The absence of any provision for a Cabinet combined with Lord Sydenham 
the somewhat contradictory instructions of Lord John 
Russell rendered the position of Lord Sydenham * very 
difficult. But the first Governor-General of united Canada 
was a man of wide experience not only in commerce but in 
Cabinet administration. Better still, he was a man of the 
world, possessed of great social charm and infinite tact. 

All that a man could do to smooth the difficulties of a 
transitional period Lord Sydenham did. But it was not 

^ Cf. Durham Report, ed. Lucas, I, pp. 143 f., and III, pp. 332 f.; and Kennedy: 

Constitution of Canada, C. xiii. 

® Poulctt Thomson had been M.P. for Manchester and President of the 
Board of Trade in Lord Grey’s Ministry. He was raised to the peerage in 1840. 
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until the governorship of Durham’s son-in-law the Earl of 
Elgin (1847-1854) that the Cabinet system was definitely 
and finally accepted in principle and in practice adopted.^ 
In 1847 formal instructions were sent to Lord Elgin “ to act 
generally on the advice of the Executive Council and to 
receive as members of that body those who might be pointed 
out to him as entitled to be so by their possessing the con- 
fidence of the Assembly.” 

Upon Lord Elgin — his own son-in-law — Lord Durham’s 
mantle had fortunately fallen. It was in the spirit of Lord 
Durham, if on the instructions of Earl Grey,* that the great- 
est of Canadian Governors acted. He was (in his own 
words) “ possessed with the idea that it is possible to main- 
tain on the soil of North America, and in the face of 
republican America, the British connection and British 
institutions, if you give the latter freely and trustingly.” Freely 
and trustingly he gave them. The response was not with- 
held. Lord Elgin was justified. Responsible government 
not only saved Canada; it has preserved intact the Self- 
governing Empire. 

' It was adopted in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1848 and in Prince 
Edward Island in 1851. 

2 The third Earl Grey, Colonial Secretary 1846-1852. 
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FROM CONVICT SETTLEMENT TO 
SELF-GOVERNMENT (1788-1855) 

C ANADA pointed the way. As regards consti- 
tutional development the rest of the British 
Dominions followed. By graduated steps all the 
more important colonies reached the goal of self-govern- 
ment, attained by Canada in 1840. 

Throughout the first half of the Victorian era responsible 
government was almost universally regarded in England as 
the final stage of colonial development under the Crown. 
More than that; it was generally accepted as the indispens- 
able prelude to independence. Neither in Canada nor in 
Australia was the former anticipation fulfilled; in none of 
the Dominions was the latter. 

From Canada we turn to Australia. Nor is the transition 
from North America to the South Pacific so abrupt as might 
appear. British Canada and the Australian colonies owe 
their existence to a common cause — the secession of the 
United States. After the Declaration of Independence Eng- 
land could no longer transport her convicted criminals to 
the colonies. What was to be done with them ? The hulks 
moored in the Thames, as Great Expectations taught us, pro- 
vided a temporary expedient. But owing to the operation 
of the abominable Penal Code the hulks were soon crowded 
to their utmost capacity, and beyond it. Some relief was 
afforded by the imposition of the death penalty. “ The 
laws of our country,” said Romilly in 1783, “ may indeed 
be said to be written in blood.” In 1785 no fewer than 
ninety-seven executions (twenty of them simultaneous) took 
place in London alone. For more than two hundred 
offences the death penalty could still be legally inflicted; 
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procedure was antiquated and ineffective; the innocent 
were sometimes convicted; the guilty frequently escaped. 
The severity of the law defeated its own object: it blunted 
the moral conscience of the nation; it obliterated the dis- 
tinction between trivial and grave offences; it encouraged 
serious crime ; it failed to deter the casual offender. Criminal 
procedure was reduced to a farce. Juries often refused to 
convict when conviction might cost the offender his life. 
Poachers, sheep-stealers, and shop-lifters were sentenced to 
death by the score, but rarely suffered the extreme penalty. 
Of 655 persons indicted for shop-lifting between 1805 
1807, 1 13 were sentenced to death, but not in one case was 
the penalty enforced. On the other hand, over one hundred 
persons were, between 1811 and 1818, hanged for forgery. 
Not until Sir Robert Peel’s tenure of the Home Office(i822- 
1827) the system radically reformed and the Penal Code 
brought more closely into accord with modern ideas of 
crime and its punishment. 

But in 1783 Peel’s reforms were nearly half a century 
ahead. In the meantime some place had to be found for 
convicts. Some convicts were indeed desperate criminals, 
but many had, for quite trivial offences, been sentenced 
to transportation. This fact must be borne in mind in 
considering the “ penal ” origin of certain Australian 
colonies. 

A Committee of the House of Commons had been ap- 
pointed in 1779 to consider the problem, and among the 
witnesses examined was a distinguished naturalist, Mr. (Sir) 
Joseph Banks, who for more than forty years (1778-1820) 
was President of the Royal Society. Banks suggested that 
Botany Bay on the coast of Australia would be a suitable site 
for the purpose the Committee had in view. That Banks 
was in a position to make the suggestion was due to one of 
the most intrepid of English discoverers. 

James Cook (1728-1779) was the son of a Yorkshire farm 
hand. He ran away to sea, served in the merchant service, 
was transferred (1755) to the Royal Navy, and was present 
at the capture of Quebec. While stationed at Halifax he 
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Studied mathematics and soon manifested a remarkable 
talent for accurate observation. He was given the com- 
mand of the schooner Grenville^ and in 1763 surveyed the 
coast of Newfoundland and Labrador. In 1768 he received 
a commission as Lieutenant and was sent out by the Ad- 
miralty to the Pacific to observe the transit of Venus. The 
observation was successfully made from Tahiti (1769), and 
before returning home Cook sailed round New Zealand, 
surveyed the whole eastern coast of Australia, and took 
possession of it in the King’s name. To the land hitherto 
known as New Holland he gave the name of New South 
Wales, from its fancied resemblance to the northern shore 
of the Bristol Channel. To whom the first discovery of 
Australia was due is uncertain, but it had been first disclosed 
to the world, early in the sixteenth century, by the Portu- 
guese, who christened it Great Java, but failed to follow up 
the discovery. The Dutch explored the coasts in the seven- 
teenth century, but like their predecessors they made no 
permanent settlements. William Dampier, famous as navi- 
gator and privateer, touched on the coast in 1689, but for 
all practical purposes Cook’s survey was the beginning of 
the authentic history of Australia. 

Having completed his survey Cook returned home in May 
1771, only to be sent out again in 1772. In the course of 
the voyage, which lasted until July 1775, he settled for all 
time more than one question which had long puzzled 
geographers. A third voyage (1776-1779) was undertaken 
in order to attack the problem of the North West Passage 
from the Asiatic side. Cook discovered the Sandwich 
Islands, and thence reached the west coast of North America, 
touched at Nootka Sound, and entered the Behring Strait. 
His eastward progress being stopped by ice he returned 
to winter in the south, and at the Sandwich Islands met 
his death at the hands of the natives (February 14th, 

1779)- 

Cook’s death was a tragedy; but his fame is secure. If a 
man’s life-work is to be measured by practical results. Cook’s 
was not second to that of any English explorer. 
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Without Joseph Banks those results might not, however, 
have matured. In 1783 the problem of the American 
Loyalists was at least as pressing as that of the English con- 
victs, and in that year a plea for settling them in New South 
Wales was submitted to the Government. The author of 
the plea was the son of an American Loyalist, James Maria 
Matra. As a midshipman on the Endeavour Matra had come 
in contact with Banks, who concurred in his scheme. As 
regards the Loyalists the scheme came to nothing, but Pitt 
and Lord Sydney, then Secretary of State, seized on it as a 
solution of the convict problem. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., who had seen service in the 
Seven Years’ war, was selected to command the expedition 
and to act as Governor of the projected colony. The fleet, 
consisting of the frigate Sirius^ an armed tender Supply^ three 
store-ships carrying agricultural implements, clothing for 
the convicts and the troops, and provisions (supplemented 
at Capetown) for two years, left Spithead on May 13th, 1 787, 
and reached Botany Bay on January i8th, 1788. A brief 
inspection satisfied Phillip that Botany Bay was an unsuit- 
able site, and he decided, with a perspicuity abundantly 
justified, to make the settlement at Port Jackson, a few miles 
farther north. In that superb natural harbour, known to 
the world as Sydney, the fleet dropped anchor on January 
26th, 1788. 

The convicts landed at Port Jackson numbered 717, of 
whom 188 were women, and they were guarded by 191 
marines under eighteen officers. Phillip was directed to 
occupy Norfolk Island, in order to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of any other European Power, and to that 
island some of the worst convicts were for many years 
deported. Nor were fears of competition groundless. 
Within a week of Phillip’s arrival at Botany Bay two French 
ships appeared, though merely, it was explained, to get sup- 
plies of “ wood and water.” Their needs were courteously 
supplied, and they sailed away only to be wrecked off the 
New Hebrides. What would have happened had they 
arrived at Botany Bay a week sooner it is vain to conjecture. 
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Of Port Jackson Phillip reported enthusiastically. “ This 
country,” he declared, “ will prove the most valuable 
acquisition Great Britain ever made,” but in order to justify 
his prediction he besought the Government to recruit free 
settlers to whom convicts might be assigned as labourers. 
From 1793 onwards a few free settlers did periodically 
arrive, but for the first thirty years New South Wales was 
predominantly a convict settlement. Not until 1821 was it 
opened without restriction to free immigrants. In that 
year the total population of the colony was 23,939, whom 
9,451 were still serving as convicts, 1,307 had come as free 
settlers, 1,495 been born in the colony, 3,255 were 
“ emancipists,” and some 2,500 were on ticket of leave and 
had received pardons, absolute or conditional. By 1841 the 
total population had risen to 130,856, of whom nearly 
53,000 were free immigrants. The transportation of con- 
victs to New South Wales was stopped by Order in Council 
in 1840, but for many years the merits and demerits of the 
system continued to be hotly debated both in England and 
in the colonies. The persistence of the controversy is de- 
monstrated by the fact that in 1849 Western Australia had 
actually petitioned the Home Government that it might be 
made a regular penal settlement. During the next twenty 
years some 10,000 convicts were in fact sent out to Western 
Australia, and it is generally agreed that transportation 
rescued the colony from depression if not from collapse. 
By the middle ’sixties, however, the position had greatly 
improved, and in 1868 transportation was brought to an 
end. To an impudent demand for compensation for the loss 
of the convicts the Home Government very properly de- 
clined to accede. 

To return to New South Wales. Captain Phillip, strong, 
just, and humane, performed his difficult task with con- 
spicuous success, but in 1 792 he was compelled by ill-health 
to retire. Between Phillip’s departure and the appointment 
(1809) of Lachlan Macquarie as Governor, the colony was 
ruled by a succession of men who left little or no mark upon 
it. That is characteristic of Australia. It has owed less to 
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rulers and politicians than to the pioneers in agriculture and 
industry. The primary interest, indeed, of Australian his- 
tory lies not (until quite recently) in constitutional and 
political evolution, but in economic development and social 
experiment. 

One of the most notable of Australia’s benefactors was 
the man commonly acclaimed as “ the father of New South 
Wales.” John Macarthur was a hot-tempered Highland 
soldier who in 1 790 went out to Sydney as Captain of the 
New South Wales Corps. Gifted with both shrewdness and 
vision, Macarthur quickly perceived the economic poten- 
tialities of the colony. By 1 796 he had ten acres of land laid 
out in gardens and vineyards, a good deal of arable sown with 
wheat and maize, a fair stock of horses, cattle, goats, and 
swine, and, above all, 300 sheep. In 1797 he mcide a 
shrewd investment; he purchased some Spanish merino 
sheep bred in Cape Colony, and with them laid the founda- 
tions of Australia’s most prosperous industry. The officers 
of the New South Wales Corps were a rough lot, who did 
not disdain to make money by a traffic in spirits, and in 
1801 Macarthur quarrelled with his commanding officer, 
dangerously wounded him in a duel, and was sent under 
arrest to England to stand a court-martial. The court- 
martial was refused, but Macarthur having carried with him 
some specimens of his wool aroused the interest of English 
manufacturers as well as of the Colonial Office. He resigned 
his commission, and in 1805 returned to the colony, taking 
with him five merino rams and a ewe from the flock at Kew, 
and an order from Lord Camden, Secretary of State, 
authorizing him, on condition that he devoted himself to 
the production of fine wool, to select 5,000 acres of the most 
suitable land in the colony. “ Keen as a razor and rapa- 
cious as a shark,” Macarthur soon came into conflict with 
Governor Bligh, whose brief tenure of office (1806-1808) 
was brought to an end by a mutiny fomented by Macarthur, 
who became Secretary of the Provisional Government set 
up by the mutineers. From 1809-1817 Macarthur was 
exiled to England, but his farm was successfully carried on 
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during his absence by his wife, and in 1817 he was per- 
mitted to return to New South Wales. In 1828 he was 
elected a member of the First Legislative Council of New 
South Wales; in 1834 his tempestuous career was ended by 
death. 

With all his faults of temper Macarthur was a man of high Wool 
personal character, and the value of his services to his 
adopted country is literally immeasurable. Wool was the 
foundation on which its prosperity was built. Wool has 
brought Australia through more than one crisis, commercial 
and financial. About one-fourth (440,000 tons) of the 
world’s total production of wool (1,700,000 tons) comes 
from Australia. Her wool exports in 1936-1937 were valued 
at ;;(^62, 52 9,000, and of that total more than one-third 
(1,067,688 bales out of 2,794,137) was taken by the 
United Kingdom. The trade with England really began 
as far back as 1821, when twenty-seven bales of Australian 
wool were sold in Change Alley. The value of the wool 
produced since that date has been computed at no less than 
X' 1, 7 00, 000, 000. 

Well may Macarthur’s name be honoured in Australia. Governor 
Hardly less honoured is that of Lachlan Macquarie, who 
was Governor from 1809 to 1820. Before his arrival, Sydney, 
enclosed within a circlet of hills, had been regarded as a 
“ natural gaol.” In 1813, under the pressure of drought, 
however, the barrier formed by the Blue Mountains was 
surmounted, and beyond it were revealed almost boundless 
tracts of the finest sheep-grazing land in the world. Though 
the discovery was due to Gregory Blaxland, it was Macquarie 
who had the new country surveyed, constructed a road over 
the mountains, and so opened the way to a new era of 
prosperity for the colony. 

Had Macquarie’s views prevailed the wealth of the colony 
would have been mostly enjoyed by the “ emancipists,” 
whom he preferred as colonists to the free settlers, and still 
more to the mutinous and acquisitive officers of the New 
South Wales Corps, which soon after his arrival he dis- 
banded. The penal settlement had, however, proved very 
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expensive. During its first years it had cost the Government 
nearly 100,000 a year. Nevertheless, a Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons in 1812 reported that 
the system of transportation was “ in a train entirely to 
answer the ends proposed by its establishment,” and “ cor- 
dially concurred ” in Macquarie’s policy of encouragement 
to the emancipists. Over eighty per cent of the convicts 
had been transported for quite trivial offences; the more 
dangerous men had from the first been sent to Norfolk 
Island. Originally occupied in 1788, Norfolk Island, 
though temporarily abandoned in 1814, was reoccupied as 
a penal settlement in 1824, finally (1867) became the 
headquarters of the Melanesian Mission founded by George 
Augustus Selwyn, first Bishop of New Zealand, and one of 
the saintliest and wisest men ever sent into the mission-field 
by the Church of England. 

Van Diemen’s Land also relieved New South Wales of 
some of the worst of its criminals. Lying 120 miles south of 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land (rechristened Tasmania, 
after its Dutch discoverer, in 1855) revealed as an 

island by Surgeon Bass in 1795, and five years later was 
selected in preference to Port Phillip as a subsidiary penal 
settlement. In 1804 worst clement in its population 
was reinforced by the transference of the convicts from Nor- 
folk Island, but not even they could permanently disfigure 
its native loveliness. Governor Macquarie twice visited the 
island and left his mark on it in the shape of good roads, 
impressive public buildings, and an improved social order. 

Macquarie was convinced that the future of Tasmania, as 
of New South Wales, lay not with free settlers but with 
those, often more unfortunate than ineradicably wicked, 
who had come into conflict with the law at home. “ There 
never,” he wrote officially in 1818, “ can be any . . . 
public advantage derived, from allowing any more settlers 
to come out at all.” But economic forces were too strong 
for Macquarie. “ The discovery,” writes Professor Ernest 
Scott, “ of the immense plains west of the (Blue) mountains 
made it impossible that New South Wales should continue 
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to be nothing more than a convict settlement. Gregory 
Blaxland killed the convict system by breaking down the 
gaol walls. It was not merely a geographical discovery 
that he and his companions made; it was a profound social 
change.’’ ^ 

Governor Macquarie was relieved of office in 1821 and 
retired to England, where, three years later, he died. Mac- 
quarie’s policy in regard to the exclusion of free immigrants, 
if generous in intention, was hopelessly shortsighted; never- 
theless, the young colony owes him a considerable debt, and 
it needed not the ostentatious bestowal of his name to keep 
his memory alive. 

Before Macquarie left Australia several difficult problems Land and 
had begun to engage attention not only in the colony but 
at home. The most insistent were the interdependent 
problems of land settlement and labour supply. “ The dis- 
posal of public lands in a new country has more influence 
on the prosperity of the people than any other branch of 
Government.” The words are Lord Durham’s, the senti- 
ment is Wakefield’s. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield was a man of limitless energy Edward 
and enthusiasm. Born in 1796, he began life in the diplo- {l^ak^eid 
matic service, eloped with a ward in Chancery at the age of 
twenty-two, and after her death abducted an heiress. For 
that crime he suffered three years’ imprisonment, and might 
well have made his first acquaintance with Australia as a 
convict. Escaping that fate, Wakefield wrote, while in 
Newgate, A Letter from Sydney . . . Together with the Outline 
of a System of Colonization (London, 1829). Personal contact 
with returned convicts had given him a mass of intimate 
information which he utilized with such skill that his Letter 
was generally accepted as the first-hand narrative of an 
actual settler. The ideas adumbrated in the Letter were 
developed in his more famous work The Art of Colonization 
(1849). 

Wakefield’s scheme was designed to solve simultaneously 
two problems : the lack of employment for agricultural 
» Ap. G.H.B.E., vii, 3. 
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labourers in the old country, and the lack of labour in the 
colonies. Unemployment in England was, he believed, 
due to the unnatural stimulus given to industry and to 
population during the Napoleonic wars, and to the sub- 
sequent depression accentuated by the maladministration 
of the old Poor Law. Labour shortage in the colonies 
he attributed mainly to the ruinous policy adopted by 
them in regard to the allocation of waste lands. Settlers 
could still obtain for little or nothing an unlimited quantity 
of land without giving any guarantee that they could profit- 
ably utilize it. The result was that every labourer preferred, 
very naturally, to cultivate land not for a master but as a 
proprietor. That was not all. “ Large tracts became the 
property of speculators who leave their lands unsettled and 
untouched. Deserts are thus interposed between settle- 
ments; the natural difficulties of communication arc en- 
hanced; the inhabitants are not merely scattered over a 
wide space of country, but are separated from each other by 
impassable wastes; the cultivator is cut off or far removed 
from a market in which to dispose of his surplus produce and 
to procure other commodities; and the greatest obstacles 
exist to co-operation in labour, to exchange, to the division 
of employment, to combination for Municipal or other 
public purposes. . . .” ^ This acute diagnosis, though em- 
bodied in Durham’s Report on Canada, is undoubtedly from 
Wakefield’s pen. On it he based his threefold prescription : 
Let all land in the colonies be sold at a “ sufficient price,” 
preferably by auction with a minimum limit fixed high enough 
to discourage its premature purchase by labourers who, for 
their first years in the colony, would be better employed at 
wages, or by speculators who have neither the means nor 
the wish to utilize it. The money thus obtained would pro- 
vide a fund to assist the emigration of young paupers of both 
sexes in equal numbers. Any surplus might be devoted to 
the general expenses of administration in the colony con- 
cerned. By this ingenious device an exact proportion would, 
Wakefield claimed, be established and automatically main- 
^ Durham Report y II, p. 204. 
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tained between people and land. The larger the sum 
derived by the colonial Government from sales and rents, 
the more money available to assist emigration. “ The 
Mother Country and the colony would become partners in 
a new trade — the creation of happy human beings; one 
country furnishing the raw material — that is the land, the 
dust of which man is made; the other furnishing the 
machinery — that is, men and women, to convert the un- 
peopled soil into living images of God.” The results of 
Wakefield’s ingenious theory will be presently disclosed. 

Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney was published in 1829. Western 
In the same year a British settlement was effected in Western 
Australia. In 1827 Governor Darling, of New South Wales, 
suspicious of the presence of French vessels in Australian 
waters, despatched Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir James) 
Stirling to survey the country about the Swan River. His 
reports were so favourable that Darling recommended that 
a settlement should be founded. But the Home Govern- 
ment were reluctant to incur any expense, and only after 
striking a bargain with a group of private capitalists did they 
sanction the enterprise. Captain Fremantle was sent out 
to the Swan River and on May 2nd, 1829, took possession in 
the name of the Crown of “ all that part of New Holland not 
included within the territory of New South Wales.” In 
August 1829 Fremantle arrived with the first batch of 
settlers, and remained as Governor for ten years. The 
Colonial Office insisted that from the outset the enterprise 
must be self-supporting. Parties of emigrants containing a 
proportion of not less than five females to six males were to 
receive free grants of land at the rate of forty acres for every 
of capital invested in public or private objects in the 
colony to the satisfaction of the Government. The offer was 
sufficiently attractive to bring 850 genuine settlers to the 
new colony within six months of its foundation. Many of 
the settlers were of good quality and fair substance; they 
brought in ;,(^45,ooo of capital, and obtained £41,550 worth 
of land at is. 6 d. an acre. 

This promising start was followed, unfortunately, by a 
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South Australia 


hard struggle for survival. But in 1834 the Home Govern- 
ment came to the help of the colony by a grant-in-aid and a 
supply of stores. Still, progress continued to be very slow. 
By 1840 the population numbered only 2,300, and the land 
sales were on an almost negligible scale. In desperation the 
colony in 1 849 petitioned the Home Government to convert 
it into a regular penal settlement. The proposal was cor- 
dially welcomed in Whitehall. In 1850 the first batch of 
convicts was sent out, accompanied by an equal number of 
free settlers. From that moment the tide turned. The 
colonists got the labour they so sorely needed, while Govern- 
ment establishments, with the expenditure rendered neces- 
sary thereby, diffused a sense of prosperity. The rigidity of 
the land regulations was relaxed: sales rapidly increased, 
and the leased area was immensely extended. In the decade 
following 1850 the revenue of the colony rose from 1,792 to 
£6o^y^i, and other signs of prosperity proportionately multi- 
plied. If the convicts had not literally saved the colony, their 
advent had coincided with a welcome change in its fortunes. 

South Australia was specifically founded in order to test 
by practical experiment the soundness of Wakefield’s theory 
of colonization. Though his name does not appear on the 
prospectus of the South Australian Association (December 
1833), its Committee was an exceptionally strong one, in- 
cluding as it did George Grote, Charles Buller, Nassau 
Senior, Robert Torrens, and several influential Members of 
Parliament. But if Wakefield’s name was prudently with- 
held, the prospectus embodied his principles. It also con- 
formed to the regulations laid down by Lord Goderich’s 
(Ripon’s) Regulations of 1 83 1 . Those Regulations required 
that henceforward all Crown lands in Australia must be sold 
by public auction to the highest bidder, but with a minimum 
price of 5^. per acre. In 1834 Parliament passed an Act to 
establish the “ British Province of South Australia,” with the 
proviso that £35,000 worth of land must be sold and a 
guarantee fund of £20,000 raised before the Act came into 
operation. Difficulties ensued, but in December 1836 a 
start was made and South Australia, with its capital at 
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Adelaide, came into existence. The rebellion in the 
Canadas (1837) turned the tide of emigration towards Aus- 
tralia, and by 1841 15,000 people were already settled in 
South Australia, 250,000 acres had been sold and had 
realized nearly 30,000, 7,000 acres had been brought 
under cultivation, and the settlers possessed 200,000 sheep 
and 15,000 cattle. Great expense had, however, been in- 
curred; and without the reluctant help of the Imperial 
Parliament the experiment, on the verge of success, might 
have collapsed. In 1841, however, the Colonial Office wisely 
sent out as Governor Captain George Grey, then a young 
man of less than thirty, who was destined to leave a name 
greatly honoured not only in Australia but in New Zealand 
and South Africa. By the enforcement of rigid economy, 
the reduction of the extravagant wages paid to Government 
employees, and in other ways, the young Governor, in the 
course of four years, placed the colony on a firm footing. To 
the rapid improvement two other things contributed: the 
discovery of vast copper deposits and of silver lead in the 
Murchison district, and the passing of the Crown Lands Sales 
Act (1842) by the Imperial Parliament. That Act, which 
applied to the whole of Australia, forbade the sale of Crown 
land (with a few exceptions) at less than an acre, and 
allocated at least fifty per cent of the proceeds to the pro- 
motion of emigration. Wakefield was completely vindi- 
cated. In 1844 over 1,000 emigrants reached South Aus- 
tralia, and by 1850 the population exceeded 63,000. To 
the total export trade of £^yo^ooo, minerals contributed 
no less than ;^364,ooo. Since Grey’s time more than 
^^33)000,000 worth of copper has been produced in South 
Australia ; but in the long run agriculture beat mining, the 
value of the agricultural products now (1937) amounting 
to ;^20, 000,000 as against ;^2, 700,000 obtained from 
minerals. To the remarkable prosperity of South Australia 
in early days a powerful impulse was given by the discovery 
of gold in Victoria (1851). 

Only in that year did Victoria enter upon its independent Victoria 
existence. Originally part of New South Wales, Port 
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Phillip was first colonized by settlers from Tasmania. Their 
enterprise was not encouraged by the authorities at Sydney 
or in Whitehall, but in 1836 the Colonial Office, yielding to 
the logic of facts, threw the Port Phillip district open to 
settlement — a step which was soon followed by an agitation 
in favour of the separation of Victoria from New South 
Wales. Various industries were set up at Melbourne, 
rapidly developing into a populous and flourishing town, 
and both in arable farming and in sheep-breeding the Port 
Phillip district began to compete with the parent colony. 
An Act of 1850, while placing Victoria on the same constitu- 
tional footing as that enjoyed by New South Wales since 
1842, evidently contemplated imminent separation. 

In less than six weeks after the establishment of Victoria 
a rich find of gold was reported from Ballarat. A frenzied 
rush to the new gold-diggings ensued, and in half a decade 
the population of Victoria increased from some 70,000 to 
330,000. For some years the gold-fields were the scene of 
wild confusion, and the local Executive was powerless to 
deal with the situation, though there was less disorder and 
less crime than might have been expected from a population 
so motley. By 1856 the Victorian gold-fields carried a 
population of 180,000, which produced gold to the value of 

1 4,000,000 a year.^ By 1861 both these figures were nearly 
halved. The first profusion of alluvial deposits had been 
quickly exhausted, and machine mining had replaced the pick 
and shovel of the individual digger. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment had been compelled (in 1855) to substitute an export 
duty of 25 . &d. per ounce for the licence duty of 305. a month, 
which had imposed such an unequal burden on the unlucky 
and the lucky. The wealth obtained by the lucky miners 
was not, however, monopolized by them. The gold dis- 
coveries gave an immense stimulus to all the main industries 
of Australia, notably to sheep-breeding, and in the decade 
1851-1861 the total population increased from fewer than 
half a million to over 1,100,000. That of Victoria alone 
increased from 77,345 to 540,322. 

1 Vol. VII (i), chapter IX, p. 258. 
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Not less important was the impulse which gold gave to Constitutioiml 
constitutional development. ^ewTouth 

During the first stage of its history New South Wales was WaUs 
a purely military government, under a Governor armed 
with dictatorial powers. The first Governors were sailors; 
a little later soldiers were frequently appointed; but before 
1850 few civilians appear in the lists. Until 1814 the 
administration of justice, civil no less than criminal, was in 
the hands of the Governor, but in that year a step towards 
the separation of the Judicature and the Executive was taken 
by the creation of independent courts of civil jurisdiction. 

Under an Imperial Statute passed in 1823, two Supreme 
Courts, each with a Chief Justice and two other judges, 
were set up in New South Wales and Tasmania; in both 
colonics there were to be regular courts of Quarter Sessions, 
and the Governor was also empowered to set up, for the 
recovery of petty doi)ts, local courts presided over by Com- 
missioners, on the model of English County Courts. Criminal 
trials were to be conducted by a judge and seven military 
officers, but in civil suits the parties might agree to have a 
jury of twelve freeholders. In 1825 English law, statute, 
judge-made, and common law, became the law of the 
colony. 

The changes effected by the Act of 1823 were not merely Legislative 
judicial. I’he Act also provided for the creation of a 
Legislative Council of five to seven members nominated by 
the Colonial Office. The Governor retained the sole right 
of initiating legislation, but all his proposals were to carry 
the certificate of the Chief Justice that the proposals were 
consistent with the laws of England “ so far as the circum- 
stances of the Colony will admit.” The Governor also 
retained the right, in an emergency, to issue Ordinances, 
overriding the opposition, even if unanimous, of the Council. 
Nevertheless, restricted as were the powers of the Council, 
its mere existence was a step towards the limitation of auto- 
cracy, and it did gradually obtain a considerable measure 
of control over taxation. The Act of 1823 ^^so provided 
for the setting up of similar institutions in Tasmania, the 
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Government of which was in 1825 separated from that of 
New South Wales. 

The process begun in 1823 extended in 1828 by 
another Imperial Statute, which limited the powers of both 
the Chief Justice and the Governor, empowered the Crown 
to increase the members of the Legislative Council to fifteen, 
and hand over to it the raising and spending of the Customs 
revenue. Thenceforward, officials formed a minority of 
the Council. On the Judicial side the Act gave litigants 
the right of appeal in important cases to the Privy Council ; 
it instituted circuit courts, and authorized the Crown to 
delegate to the Legislative Councils the power to extend 
trial by jury in both civil and criminal cases. 

Meanwhile, the instructions issued to (Sir) Ralph Darling, 
on his appointment as Governor in 1825, provided for the 
creation of an Executive Council, on whose advice he was 
normally to act. The Council consisted entirely of officials, 
but its existence gave them a cohesion they had hitherto 
lacked, though the extent of their influence on the general 
administration of affairs depended largely on the will, and 
even the whim, of the Governor. 

A further and important stage in the constitutional de- 
velopment was reached by the legislation of 1842. Of the 
two Acts passed in that year by the Imperial Parliament 
one dealt with land sales, and must be considered later; the 
other established representative institutions. The Legisla- 
tive Council was to consist of twelve members nominated by 
the Crown and twenty-four elected by the inhabitants on 
a franchise based on a moderate property qualification. 
Emancipists were not excluded either from the electorate or 
the Legislature. Of the elected, six were allotted to the 
Port Phillip district. Of the nominated members, not more 
than half were to be officials (though officials might also 
stand for election), and they were to be appointed for the 
term of the Parliament, which, subject to dissolution, was 
to be five years. To the Governor (who was not to be a 
member of the Council) and the Council was given a general 
power of making laws “ not repugnant to the law of Eng- 
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land,** but this power was not to extend to Bills affecting the 
salaries of officials, the constitution of the Council, the 
customs duties, or the sale or other appropriation of 
lands. A Civil List of £81,600 was set aside for salaries 
and administration expenses, of which £30,000 a year was 
to provide for public worship. There were also to be 
elective local Councils, with power to make by-laws, to 
manage roads and bridges and so forth ; but this part of the 
Act was a failure. 

New South Wales showed the way to the other Australian 
colonies. The Constitution of 1842 was devised for the 
parent colony, and was extended during the next ten years 
to other Australian colonies. 

The Act of 1842 registered merely a stage in the constitu- Re^nsibU 
tional evolution of Australia parallel with the Canada Act of 
1791. The concession of responsible government to Canada 
naturally aroused similar aspirations in Australia. Con- 
sequently during the ’forties there was more or less persistent 
agitation. Of specific grievances the most prominent were 
the disposal of Crown lands and the withdrawal of the Civil 
List from the control of the local Legislature. But more 
fundamental, in Australia as in Canada, was the relation 
between the Legislature and the Executive. “ There is but 
one way of preventing the collisions, which have thus un- 
happily commenced, from becoming permanent — to give 
the Legislative Council the necessary privileges of a repre- 
sentative body, which imply that control over the Ministers 
and Administration of the Colony which belongs to respon- 
sible government properly so called, and which can occasion 
the choice — as well as the removal — of the functionaries who 
are entrusted with the chief executive departments.” So 
ran a Report of 1844. The language might have come from 
the pen of Lord Durham. 

Lord Grey — grandson of the Prime Minister of 1 830 — was Act of 18^0 
Colonial Secretary from 1846 to 1852, and devoted time and 
thought to the problems which arose in his Department.' 

* Cf. his The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell* s Administration^ 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1853). 
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His considered view was that the solution should, as far as 
possible, be left to the colonists themselves. He himself 
favoured the creation of a Federal Assembly, but the time 
for that solution had not come. Consequently the only 
remaining trace of Lord Grey’s original proposal was the 
title of Governor-General, borne by the Governor of New 
South Wales until i86i, when it was quietly dropped. The 
Australian Colonies Government Act of 1850 was in the main an 
enabling Act. It established Victoria as a separate colony; 
it retained the Crown lands and the revenue derived there- 
from under Imperial control; but it virtually remitted to the 
several Australian colonies the power of amending their 
constitutions. They acted promptly upon the powers thus 
granted. Before the end of 1 854 New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania had all submitted Constitu- 
tional Bills for the approval of the Crown. That approval 
was given in 1855. For their Legislatures all four colonies 
adopted the bicameral form; in all four the Executive ulti- 
mately became “ responsible ” in the English sense. 

Western Australia was in a different position. Owing to 
its retention of a convict element in the population it was 
not until 1870 that a Legislative Council on tlic model of 
the New South Wales Council of 1823 could be established in 
Western Australia. But the intermediate stages leading up to 
complete self-government were abbreviated, and in 1890 the 
Government of Western Australia became “ responsible.” 

Queensland demands brief mention. Of that colony John 
Macarthur was the real if remote progenitor, for tlic Darling 
Downs provide one of the finest tracts of sheep-grazing land 
on the continent. Not, however, until 1859 was Queensland 
separated from New South Wales, and at the same time 
attained the dignity of responsible government. 

Thus did all the six Australian colonies reach the goal of 
self-government. But Lord Grey’s prescience was not at 
fault. No more for Australia than for Canada was respon- 
sible government the apex of constitutional development. 
For New Zealand, on the contrary, it was. But New 
Zealand demands a chapter to itself. 
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New Zealand 

“THE BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH” 

T he future home, as I believe it to be, of the greatest 
nation in the Pacific.” So Froude wrote of New 
Zealand in 1885. In that prediction Australia is 
not likely to acquiesce; but few will question the accuracy 
of Lord Bryce's statement that “ of all the British self- 
governing Dominions New Zealand is that best suited by 
climate to be a home for men of British stock.” ^ Neverthe- 
less, New Zealand may be treated, in relation to the main 
theme of the present work, with comparative brevity. 
“ Happy the country,” it has been said, ” that has had no 
history.” New Zealand has not lacked history, but, except 
for a series of Maori wars, its history has been relatively un- 
perturbed if not uneventful. New Zealand has no near 
neighbours, friendly or the reverse; the nearest are one 
thousand two hundred miles away, and they are British. 
It is not, like Canada, divided by race, creed, and political 
tradition. It has no such obstinate native problem as that 
which still distracts South Africa. It still contains a large 
and increasing number of Maoris,® but of its European in- 
habitants all l^ut a negligible fraction are of British stock, 
and mostly British stock of high quality. New Zealand has 
never had, like Australia, to consider the relations between 
free settlers and emancipists. Exquisite scenery, rich 
natural resources, a genial climate, and a fertile soil have 
continued to minister to its prosperity. Nothing that can 
make for human happiness has been denied to those for- 
tunate islands. That they are remote from what has 
hitherto been the centre of world civilization is true; but 

* Modern Democracies, II, p. 29 (19.21). 

* 84,474 in 1937 (against 52,731 in 1921) out of a total population of 
1,587,211. 
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remoteness may not be to the ultimate disadvantage of New 
Zealand, and in any case it is a fact of rapidly diminishing 
significance. 

The Captain Cook had rediscovered New Zealand in 1769 and 

Missionaries claimed it as a British possession, but his action was dis- 

allowed by the Imperial Government. After his day the 
islands were visited by navigators of various nationalities, 
by whalers and sealers, and traders came to it in quest of 
flax and timber. The Rev. Samuel Marsden, when chap- 
lain to the convict settlement of New South Wales, was thus 
brought into contact with Maoris who manned many of the 
whaling and sealing vessels in those waters, and forming a 
high opinion of them resolved to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. From 1814 onwards he frequently visited the islands 
and paved the way for George Augustus Selwyn, who be- 
came first Bishop of New Zealand in 1841, and for twenty- 
seven years devoted himself with apostolic zeal to the spread 
of Christianity among the islands of the Pacific. 

Settlements In the late ’thirties the “ weary Titan ” was exception- 
ally weary. Both Canadas were in rebellion in 1837, and 
to the settlements already effected in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land the British Government had lately 
added two more in Western and South Australia. It had 
no wish for more colonies. But in New Zealand its hand was 
forced partly by the missionary enthusiasm of Marsden, 
partly by reports that two French companies were contem- 
plating a settlement, and not least by the insistent pressure 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 

A trickle of British settlers, not of the best type, had 
already found their way to New Zealand; in 1839 Com- 
mission of Governor Gipps was specifically amended to in- 
clude the islands twelve hundred miles distant from his seat 
of Government at Sydney, and in 1840 Captain William 
Hobson was despatched as Lieutenant-Governor to New 
Zealand. 

The Treaty of Hobson found himself at once confronted by the problem 

Waitangi presented by a large native population. The Maoris were 
not only numerous but highly intelligent and, though war- 
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like, chivalrous and exceedingly tenacious of their rights, 
especially their rights in the soil. In February 1840 they 
concluded with the British representative the Treaty of 
Waitangi, by which they readily acknowledged the sover- 
eignty of the Queen. In return Her Majesty extended to 
them her protection “ and all the rights and privileges of 
British subjects.” In particular she guaranteed to the chiefs 
and their peoples all their proprietary rights in their lands, 
forests, and fisheries, with the proviso that if they wished to 
alienate them Her Majesty should have the right of pre- 
emption at prices to be agreed upon. The document was 
signed by the Lieutenant-Governor on behalf of the Crown, 
and by forty-six of the principal chiefs in the presence of a 
large gathering of lesser chiefs. The terms of this Treaty 
formed, for a quarter of a century, the chief bone of con- 
tention between the settlers and the natives, and were the 
main contributory cause of a scries of disastrous wars. But 
the Sovereignty of the Queen proclaimed over all the 
islands on May 21st, 1840, was never challenged. In 
August of the same year the Imperial Parliament passed a 
Statute to constitute New Zealand a separate colony. It 
was to have a Legislative Council consisting of the Governor 
and at least six other persons nominated by the Secretary 
of State, while the Governor and his three chief officials were 
to form an Executive Council. 

The immediate problem was not, however, constitutional Tht Maoris 
but agrarian. For Councils and even Governors at Auck- 
land the Maoris cared nothing: their chiefs were their rulers, 
the land was their land. Finding themselves circumscribed 
and regulated the Maoris naturally came into collision not 
only with “ the Government ” but still more with the agents 
of the New Zealand Company, which, despite much mis- 
giving and hesitation, had in February 1841 received a 
charter from the Imperial Government. The Company was 
formed to carry into effect the principles of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, and the first batch of settlers was sent out under 
the command of his younger brother, Colonel William Wake- 
field. Land purchase and settlement inevitably brought 
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the Company into conflict with natives, who believed the 
land to be their own and had no wish to alienate it. The 
rights of the Maoris were upheld by the missionaries; the 
English settlers advanced under the banner (sometimes 
besmirched) of “ economic development and social pro- 
gress ’’ ; the Government at Auckland honestly endeavoured, 
though with inadequate force, to give effect to its awards, 
and to hold the scales evenly between the disputants. 

In 1845 the Government passed into the hands of that 
great administrator. Captain George Grey. He had saved 
South Australia; he came to perform an equal service to 
New Zealand. 

His first duty was to crush the Maori insurrection; his 
second to make friends with them, flattering the chiefs and 
employing the tribesmen at tempting wages on public works. 
He insisted, indeed, that the Colonial Office should give him 
adequate military force, without which his conciliatory 
policy would only be interpreted as weakness; but he also 
enrolled a native constabulary force in order to familiarize 
the Maoris with English laws. 

In regard to the land question, Grey was inflexible in 
maintaining the sanctity of rights conferred by Treaty, but 
he bought out the few Maoris in South Island, thus provid- 
ing large tracts of land for settlers sent out by the New 
Zealand Company. Of their settlements the two most 
notable and successful were those in Otago, with its capital 
at Dunedin, and at Christchurch in Canterbury. Both were 
religious in origin. Dunedin was founded by a small group 
of Scottish Presbyterians in 1848, but until the discovery of 
gold in Otago in 1859 its progress was slow. By 1861 Otago 
had nearly 30,000 inhabitants. The Canterbury Associa- 
tion started under more influential auspices: the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury (Sumner) and Dunedin (Whately), 
seven bishops, and Lord Shaftesbury being its patrons. 
Such patrons naturally attracted high-class emigrants: of 
the one thousand five hundred colonists who in 1850-1851 
went out to establish Christchurch, no fewer than one-fourth 
were cabin passengers. 
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In South Island, then, all promised well, and the 
transference of the capital in 1865 from Auckland to 
Wellington was merely a recognition of political and 
economic facts. 

In North Island, Grey’s task was much more difficult. North island 
His land policy unfortunately brought him into conflict 
with Wakefield, who in 1853 went out to New Zealand him- 
self, and there made his permanent home until his death in 
1862. The personal tension did not last long: at the end 
of the year 1853 Grey left New Zealand, to take up his 
appointment as Governor of Cape Colony. 

Before leaving New Zealand Grey had drafted the new Responsible 
Constitution which with some amendments was enacted by 
the Imperial Parliament in 1852. The Constitution was 
almost federal in texture. The two Islands were divided 
into six Provinces, each of which was to have its own 
Superintendent and an elected Council with considerable 
though restricted powers of local legislation. The Central 
Government was to consist of a Governor, a Legislative 
Council, the members of which were to be nominated for 
life by the Governor, and a House of Representatives, 
elected on the same franchise as the Provincial Councils, and 
(subject to dissolution) for five years. Grey would have 
had the Legislative Council elected by the Provincial 
Councils, which would have given an even more strongly 
federal character to the Constitution, but he was overruled 
by Whitehall. As in the Canada Union Act, there was no 
mention of a responsible executive, but when the question 
was raised in the very first session (May 1854) of the new 
Parliament, Wakefield carried with only one dissentient a 
motion in favour of the immediate establishment of a 
responsible Ministry. The Home Government raised no 
objection in principle, and in 1856 the Executive was en- 
trusted to a Cabinet on the English model. 

Of constitutional changes since 1856 the most drastic Provincial 
was the abolition in 1875 of the Provincial Councils. Ever 
since 1856 there had been incessant conflict between the 
“ centralists ” and the Provincial Councils (increased in 
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number to nine), and though an acute observer has remarked 
that “ centralization will never give expression to the true 
nature of New Zealand ” it may be that by 1875 
vincial Councils had served their educative purpose, and 
that the cause of good administration was served by their 
abolition. A different aspect of the matter deserves a pass- 
ing reference. If Grey’s original suggestion had been 
adopted the Provincial Councils, entrenched in the Second 
Chamber, might well have survived, and have given to that 
nominated Chamber a strength and authority it has sadly 
lacked. Of all methods of constructing a Second Chamber 
nomination has proved the least satisfactory, especially 
where the nomination is for a limited period. Until 1891 
the Legislative Council of New Zealand was nominated for 
life, but when the Liberal-Labour Government, coming into 
power in 1890, found its Bills rejected or emasculated by the 
Council it resolved to reduce the obstructive Chamber to 
impotence. The Council was “ swamped,” and now con- 
sists of thirty-eight members nominated only for seven 
years. Its Speaker receives only £"]20 a year, as against 
;^900 paid to the same officer in the “ Lower ” House, and 
its members a year as against ^(^450. Grey’s Federal 

“ Senate ” might also have imposed some check upon the 
socialistic legislation carried since 1935. The unitary 
Council has been powerless, even if so inclined, to do so. 
The House of Representatives has since 1867 included four 
Maori members, elected by four Maori constituencies, and 
it is customary to have one Maori in the Cabinet. The 
basis of election has since 1 899 been adult suffrage, extended 
in 1893 to women, who since 1919 have also been eligible for 
election. Voting has long been by ballot, and the duration 
of Parliament has been shortened to four years. For a 
time the principle of second ballots was adopted. 

Most of the changes effected since 1856 have, however 
(with the exceptions noted), been on matters of detail, and 
have harmonized with the movements common to most 
other democratic communities. 

Meanwhile things had gone none too well since the setting 
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up of Responsible Government. Parliamentary Govern- 
ment is not in itself the high road to successful administra- 
tion; it is not only most exacting in its demands upon the 
men called upon to work it, but is doomed to failure unless 
certain conditions are fulfilled. The most important condi- 
tions are a long apprenticeship in self-government, and a 
large measure of national unity and social solidarity. Until 
the British colonists had asserted their final and complete 
ascendancy over the Maoris — and that was not until the 
’seventies — the latter condition was not fulfilled in New 
Zealand. 

In 1 86 1 Sir George Grey had been recalled to New Zea- Sir George 
land as the one man capable of straightening out the tangle. Second 
His second term of government (1861-1867) proved that even 
he was unequal to the task. Though a Liberal to the core, 
deeply imbued with English traditions of self-government. 

Grey had in him too much of the autocrat to be a successful 
“ constitutional ruler. His relations with his Ministers 
were consequently none too easy. Yet it was at his sug- 
gestion that the Home Government handed over the control 
of Native Affairs to the Colonial Ministry. Responsibility 
for administration carried with it, however, responsibility 
for the military changes involved by the Maori wars. But 
the forces were largely Imperial forces and took their orders 
from the Horse Guards. That caused another embarrass- 
ment to Grey, whose relations with General Duncan 
Cameron, commanding the Imperial troops, were as un- 
easy as his relations with his Ministers. More uneasy than 
either were his relations with Downing Street, and in 1867 
he was recalled somewhat abruptly by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Colonial Secretary in Lord Derby’s Cabinet. 

New Zealand had not, however, seen the last of Sir George 
Grey. On his return to England he sought to enter the 
Imperial Parliament; but the Tories mistrusted him as a 
Radical, and he was too much of an Imperialist for the 
“ Little Englanders,” who still dominated the Liberal Party. 

So he abandoned the hope of a Parliamentary career at home 
and in 1871 returned to New Zealand as a private citizen. 
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In that situation he could not long remain. In 1874 he 
was returned to the House of Representatives, and as Mem- 
ber for Auckland strongly opposed the abolition of the 
Provincial Councils. The opposition, as we have seen, was 
in vain. In 1877, however. Grey became Prime Minister 
at the head of a Radical Cabinet. For a man who had been 
the Governor in an autocratic regime to become Prime 
Minister under Parliamentary government was a para- 
doxical situation. Nor was the experiment either successful 
or prolonged. Grey’s Ministry was brought down by the 
commercial crisis of 1879, and, with some ingratitude, he 
was himself deposed from the leadership of the party. He 
remained in Parliament as a private Member for fourteen 
years, but he was never reconciled to his party, and in 
Parliament was rather a lonely and pathetic figure. One 
definite service, however, he performed: he founded a school 
of politicians and trained the scholars. His “ Greyhounds ” 
may be compared to Lord Milner’s “ Kindergarten.” To 
inspire younger men is no small part of the proper task of 
statesmen of high character and conspicuous ability. Among 
such Sir George Grey was not the least. Another service 
deserves to be recorded. In 1891 Grey was sent to represent 
New Zealand at the Convention which met at Sydney to 
consider, not for the first time, the question of Australasian 
Federation Federation. At an earlier Convention (1883) a Bill had 
been drafted to constitute a Federal Council of Australasia, 
and New Zealand then agreed to be represented on the 
Council. Opinion in New Zealand was, however, by no 
means unanimous, and in December 1884 the Governor, 
Sir W. Jervois, reported to the Colonial Office that the 
general feeling was opposed to federation in the ordinary 
sense of the term, arising partly from the fact that the distance 
between New Zealand and Australia is too great and the 
climate too different to make any arrangement like that now 
existing in the Canadian Dominions desirable, and partly 
from the disagreement among the advocates of federation as 
to details, some desiring that the council should be a legisla- 
tive, others a deliberative body.” 
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At the Sydney Conference of 1891 Grey showed himself 
more interested in the question of colonial autonomy than 
of federation. Not that he was opposed to the federal 
principle. His record proved the contrary. While Governor 
of Cape Colony he had strongly advocated a federal union 
among the various territories subject to the British Crown in 
South Africa. His suggestion was rejected by the Colonial 
Office, but some of the wisest statesmen in South Africa 
subsequently acknowledged that Grey had been right, and 
that a policy of federation would have averted subsequent 
misfortunes in South Africa. ‘ 

Grey’s attitude at Sydney in i8gi was due, then, not to 
the principle of federation but to the fears of New Zealand 
lest an Australasian Federation might ultimately lead to its 
separation from the British Empire. Had Imperial Federa- 
tion, of which Sir George Grey was an enthusiastic advocate, 
materialized, his opposition to a Pacific Federation might 
have been overcome. At Sydney he actually proposed 
“ that a system of Federation should be adopted to enable 
all parts of the British Empire to join in the common 
federation while each retained its own autonomy.” But the 
prevailing opinion in New Zealand was undoubtedly ex- 
pressed by John Ballance, Premier of the colony, who said: 
“ The whole weight of the argument is against New Zealand 
entering into any federation except the federation with the 
Mother Country.” 

Three years after the Sydney Convention Grey left New 
Zealand for good. The remaining four years of his life were 
spent in England, where he was received with high honour, 
and sworn of the Privy Council. He died in 1898 and was 
very properly honoured with a public funeral and a burial 
in St. Paul’s. Despite his wide vision and lofty ideals the 
record of Grey’s long life is one of imperfect achievement. 
Yet in the three British colonies which he governed the 
memory of a great man will not soon be permitted to die. 

Grey, like other Liberals of his day, was primarily con- 
cerned with the improvement of constitutional machinery, 

^ See infray p, 169. 
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with questions of colonial autonomy, the relations of central 
and local government, federalism, and the like. It is not, 
however, for such things that the history of New Zealand 
has been notable; it is for the initiation of social and 
economic experiments. 

In the course of a century, the colony has suffered the 
usual alternations of adversity and prosperity. For the 
first ten years of its existence New Zealand, particularly in 
North Island, had a severe struggle. But the discovery 
of gold in Victoria (1851) at once reacted favourably on 
New Zealand. There was a sudden demand for farm pro- 
duce of every kind ; prices rose rapidly, and prosperity was 
widely diffused. Even more marked was the effect when 
gold was discovered in Otago in 1861 and in Canterbury in 
1865. Within twelve months the revenue of Otago ad- 
vanced from ;(^83 ,ooo to ^(^280, 000, and public finance only 
reflected private prosperity. 

Before the ’seventies, however, the effects of the gold boom 
were exhausted, and when Julius Vogel became Colonial 
Treasurer the outlook was dark. Vogel had emigrated from 
England to Victoria during the first gold rush, but in 1861 
deserted Ballarat for Otago ; he was elected to the Provincial 
Council in 1 862 and in the following year to the Legislative 
Council of the colony. From 1869 1876 he was almost 

continuously in office, and, though not always as Prime 
Minister, was the strongest force in the Government and 
inspired its policy. Gifted with courage and imagination, 
he rescued the colony from depression, and by methods 
which many condemned as unorthodox and even mis- 
chievous, he undoubtedly diffused throughout the com- 
munity a sense of confidence and well-being. He raised 
large loans, and used the money to finance public works, 
to construct railways and roads, and to promote immigra- 
tion. He set up the Public Trust Office, initiated a scheme 
for State life insurance, constructed the cable from New 
Zealand to Australia, improved shipping and mail facilities, 
and established a system of education, free, secular, and 
compulsory. 
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His policy certainly had the bad effect of encouraging 
wild speculation, especially in land, but his admirers claim 
that the money raised by loans was, for the most part, 
wisely spent. His critics gravely question the wisdom, 
pointing to the undeniable facts that he burdened a young 
and poor country with a heavy debt, and that a relatively 
brief period of prosperity was followed by fifteen years 
(1879-1894) of profound depression. Whether the depres- 
sion can justly be attributed to Vogel’s unorthodox methods, 
or to forces operating on a world-scale, is still a matter of 
controversy. In 1876 Vogel exchanged the Premiership of 
New Zealand for the office of Agent-General in London, but 
in 1884 he returned to New Zealand and took office as 
Colonial Treasurer under (Sir) Robert Stout. This time, 
however, he failed to lift the colony out of the depression 
into which it had again fallen. He ultimately retired to 
England, where, broken in health and reduced to poverty, 
he died in 1899. 

A country endowed with splendid natural resources, with 
abundant land and a small population, might have been 
expected to keep on an even keel and avoid those vicissitudes 
of fortune incidental to old countries, with their delicately 
balanced industrial systems and their dense populations 
dependent upon overseas trade. The fact that New Zea- 
land, in its brief history, had already suffered from them 
acutely, gave its politicians furiously to think — and (as some 
hold) to act rather recklessly. 

New Zealand has been described as “ the social laboratory ^ Social 
of the world.” If that means that it was the first modern 
community to make daring experiments in legislation 
designed to improve the condition of the poorer classes, the 
description is justified. 

Attention was first directed to the land, which, despite TheStaUand 
Wakefield’s precautions, was largely monopolized by large 
proprietors. Graduated taxation was imposed upon land 
and incomes in 1891; in 1892 a Department of Agriculture 
was set up to enable small farmers to benefit by the results 
of scientific research ; and in 1 894 the Land for Settlements Act 
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gave the State powers to repurchase land at the Government 
valuation, and the Advance to Settlers Act enabled small 
farmers to borrow on easy terms from the State. The object 
of all this legislation was to substitute small farmers, holding 
999-year leases from the Crown, for larger land-owners, on 
freehold tenure. The object was practically attained. In 
1892 45,000 holders cultivated 10,000,000 acres. In 1903 
the holders had been increased to 64,000 and the land culti- 
vated by them to 13,000,000 acres. Between 1907 and 1927 
the agrarian legislation of the ’nineties was almost completely 
reversed, and the reaction, supported by the clear preference 
of the small farmers for freehold tenure, continued until the 
economic blizzard swept through the world in 1930. 

The catastrophic fall in prices after 1930 caused wide- 
spread havoc in New Zealand, particularly among the 
primary producers. They hoped much from the World 
Economic Conference of 1933, and its complete failure 
reduced them almost to despair. The Ministry, headed by 
Mr. Forbes and Mr. Coates, fought the demon with great 
courage, and called, not in vain, for sacrifices from all 
classes. New Zealand struggled through; but it is not sur- 
prising that the glittering promises held out by the Labour 
Party at the election of 1935 should have given it a sweeping 
victory. Of the eighty seats in the House of Representatives 
they secured no fewer than fifty-three, and for the first time 
an avowedly Socialist Ministry came not only into office but 
into power under Mr. M. J. Savage. 

Only with his agrarian policy are we for the moment con- 
cerned. In outline it is simple. The Primary Products 
Marketing Act (1936) set up a Marketing Department to 
handle the export and sale, primarily of dairy produce; 
it provided for the payment to the dairy farmer of a guaran- 
teed price for his produce, while the consumer was to be pro- 
tected by State control of retail prices. The entire produce 
of dairy farmers intended for export is purchased by the 
State at a uniform fixed price, and is sold by the State on 
the London market at the best price obtainable. The price 
is to be such as to “ yield to the efficient producer sufficient 
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return to maintain himself and his family in a reasonable 
standard of comfort.” ^ Under the United Wheat Growers Act 
the State also fixes the price of wheat, flour, bread, and other 
products to the home consumer. The result of this bold 
experiment cannot yet (1938) be foreseen: it is watched with 
interest in England, and with mingled optimism and 
anxiety in New Zealand. 

It was not agriculture only that demanded the attention Tht State and 
of the Legislature in the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Evidence abounds that labour employed in industry 
was, at that time, becoming class conscious. The legal 
recognition given to English trade unions in the ’seventies 
had its repercussion in New Zealand. An Act was passed 
in 1878 to provide for the registration of trade unions; the 
trade unionists held their first Congress in 1885, and a 
decision of the Arbitration Court set up under the Act of 
1894 compelled employers to give “ preference to unionists.” 

An Employer'' s Liability Act had been passed in 1882; Truck 
Acts and other Acts of similar import were passed to protect 
workmen against fraud, and allegations in regard to sweating 
and the conditions of home work compelled the Government 
in 1889 to appoint a “ Sweating Commission.” Its report 
led to the legislation of 1891. A Factory Act had been 
passed as far back as 1873, and was greatly extended in 
scope by the Acts of 1891 and 1894. 

More important even than legislation was the creation it". Pember 
in 1891 of a Labour Department under W. Pember Reeves 
as Minister. Born in New Zealand in 1857, Reeves entered 
the colonial Parliament in 1887, and more than any other 
man was responsible for the remarkable labour legislation 
of the ’nineties. He became Agent-General (later High 
Commissioner) for the colony in 1897, and resigned that 
position to become Director of the London School of 
Economics in 1908. His well-known book on State Experi- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand (1902) covers the greater 
part of the Premiership of Richard John Seddon. Seddon 
was described by Lord Bryce as “ one of the most remarkable 

‘ W. Nash : Labour Rult in J^tw Zealand, p. 4. 
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leaders of the people modern democracy has produced,” and 
in New Zealand was admiringly and affectionately known 
as “ King Dick.” 

Born in Lancashire in 1845, Seddon emigrated to Aus- 
tralia in 1863 and made money as a storekeeper both at 
Ballarat and in Otago. Elected to the New Zealand Legis- 
lature in 1881, he became Premier in 1893 and held that 
office until his death in 1906. An ardent Imperialist, he 
was also responsible for that great mass of social legislation 
which owed much of its impulse to the women whom he 
enfranchised in 1893. A man of boundless energy, a superb 
party leader, and a most successful politician, Seddon was 
neither an acute thinker nor a creative legislator or ad- 
ministrator. His was the driving force; the brain was 
Reeves’s. 

The primary concern of both men was to maintain indus- 
trial peace. A great strike — the first in New Zealand — 
was begun in 1 890 to prevent the use by the shipping com- 
panies of non-union labour. Stimulated by the success of 
the London dockers in the preceding year, it failed to 
achieve a like result. Nevertheless, despite immediate 
failure, it was largely responsible for the “ WorkmarCs 
Charter ” of 1894. 

The basis of that Act was the organization of employers 
as well as workmen. On the Conciliation Boards set up in 
each district, both parties were to be represented and to 
meet under an impartial chairman. After the reference of 
the dispute to a Board a strike or lock-out was illegal. Fail- 
ing agreement the matter was referred to a Court of Arbitra- 
tion, consisting of a Judge of the Supreme Court. The 
awards were enforceable by heavy financial penalties. 
Reeves anticipated that “ ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred ” would be settled by the Conciliation Boards. He was 
mistaken. The disputes were almost invariably carried to 
the Court. The Boards were in fact abolished in 1901, 
only, however, to be restored seven years later. The latest 
enactment on this subject (1936) carried the principle still 
farther. The Arbitration Court is now required to fix 
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“ basic rates of wages at a level sufficient to enable adult 
male workers to maintain a wife and three children, in a 
fair and reasonable standard of comfort.” “ All workers 
subject to an Arbitration Court Award or to an industrial 
agreement are, moreover, required to be members of a 
trade union.” ^ 

Opinions differ about the success of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but the principle, though variously applied, has long 
ago been accepted as an integral part of the industrial life of 
the Dominion. In the words of a careful commentator, it 
has “ checked sweating, encouraged the numerical if not 
the fighting strength of the Unions, and consolidated the 
gains that were made possible to the workers by a period of 
recovery from prolonged depression,” and the scope of its 
awards have been “ extended to cover not only wages and 
hours, but working conditions . . . apprenticeships, holi- 
days,” and much else.^ 

Nevertheless, a question obtrudes itself: How far would 
such protection of labour have been possible without the 
protection of industry ? A young colony naturally relies 
largely upon a tariff for revenue, and a revenue tariff is 
easily extended to the protection of domestic industries. The 
Trade Union Congress at Dunedin demanded a Protective 
policy in 1885, and in 1888 the demand was, to a moderate 
extent, conceded. The principle was carried farther in the 
’nineties, and still farther in 1907, 1921, and 1927. The 
Socialist Ministry now (1938) in power has made it clear 
that it will not hesitate to go much farther should the 
primary products of the Dominion not find extended 
markets abroad at remunerative prices. 

The present Ministry avowedly aims at establishing a 
complete and coherent system of State Socialism. Non- 
contributory Old Age Pensions had been introduced, in the 
face of violent opposition by Seddon, in 1898, and since 
then pensions have been increased in amount and extended 
to new categories of recipients. In 1936 the Savage 
Ministry raised the Old Age Pension to a week, and 
^ Nash, op. cit.^ p. 3. 2 g, CoudUffc, ap. C.H.B.E., p. 186. 
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established an invalid pension of a similar amount with an 
additional lOi. a week for the wives and for each dependent 
child. Deserted wives also receive pensions, and family 
allowances are made at the rate of 2s. a week for each 
dependent child in excess of two, in all cases where the 
income does not exceed £4 a week. 

The State regulation of wages and hours of work was a 
logical corollary of the establishment of the Arbitration 
Court. The Savage Ministry has restored the principle of 
compulsion, abandoned during the Forbes-Goates regime. 
It has also conceded a forty-hour week without reduction of 
wages, and holidays with pay to all State employees, and it 
aims at extending the same principle to all workmen, for 
whom enrolment in trade unions will be compulsory. 

The State has lately taken control of broadcasting, and to 
his other offices the Prime Minister has added that of 
Minister of Broadcasting. It has also taken steps to protect 
its railway monopoly against road competition. Besides the 
direct provision, on a modest scale, of working-class dwell- 
ings, the State also does the work done in England by volun- 
tary Building and Benefit societies, as well as that of In- 
surance Companies. 

The keystone of State Socialism is, however, the control 
of credit and currency. That has now been secured by the 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand Amendment Act. The Reserve 
Bank itself was set up in 1933 during the crisis that ensued 
on the economic blizzard, but until 1935 it enjoyed cor- 
porate independence and was not wholly under Government 
control. All restrictions upon Government action have now 
been removed, and the control of currency and credit is 
now wholly vested in the State. ^ 

The position of New Zealand in the Empire, its attitude 
towards federation, Australasian and Imperial, its external 
policy, above all, the superb service it rendered to the 
Empire in the Great War, are matters that will demand 

^ A detailed account of recent legislation will be found in the New Zealand 
Official Tear Book, 1938, pp. 637-829. 
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attention later on. Meanwhile, two points need to be em- 
phasized. On the one hand there is no reason to apprehend 
that the daring social experiment initiated in 1936 will in 
any degree impair the cordial attachment of New Zealand 
to the Commonwealth of which it forms so important a unit, 
or to the Grown which supplies the golden link of the 
Empire. That the experiment may accentuate the diffi- 
culty, already sufficiently formidable, of harmonizing the 
trade interest of the Dominion and the Motherland, is prob- 
able. But given genuine goodwill the difficulty will be 
surmounted. The other point is that to draw any conclu- 
sions as to the success or failure of the experiment now being 
made in New Zealand would be premature. Circum- 
stances have, thus far, favoured it. While trade is 
good, revenue expanding, and prices high, no great harm 
may be done to the permanent interests of the community. 
What may happen when these conditions are reversed it 
were rash to prophesy.^ 

^ Since this chapter was written (1938) a General Election has taken place 
in New Zealand. I’hc Labour party gained some seats in the towns, but the 
general cfiect was to leave the political representation very much as it was 
before. The Labour party, under Mr. Savage, remains in power, and free to 
carry on the experiments initiated in 1936. By the Social Security Act (No. 7 of 
1938) the rates of benefit quoted on pp. 153—4 supra have been in several cases 
increased. A substantial fall in the world price of some primary products, 
notably wool, has occurred. This threatens to justify the implicit warning 
in the last two sentences of the text. 
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Chapter Twelve 

South Africa (1814—1884) 

BRITONS AND BOERS 

T O the British Empire the student of Politics owes a 
special debt of gratitude. Not since the days of 
ancient Greece has any political formation ever 
furnished the laboratory of Political Science with such 
profusion or such variety of material for analysis. 

Alike to the scientific student and to the practical adminis- 
trator South Africa presents problems peculiar to itself 
Her problems differ widely from those of Australia and New 
Zealand. There is a much closer resemblance between 
those of South Africa and Canada. They would indeed be 
almost identical if the United States were inhabited by 
Indians, and if the Canadian Dominion were dominated by 
Quebec. 

Certain governing dominant factors in the problem must 
at the outset be emphasized. The first is the coexistence in 
South Africa of two European races, both of Low Dutch 
origin, but divided from each other by language, by econo- 
mic interests, and most of all by a wide disparity in political 
and social development. The Boer of to-day has far more 
in common with the Englishman of the seventeenth century, 
a Puritan in creed, a countryman in outlook, than with the 
industrialized town-dwelling Briton of to-day. 

Still more significant is the fact that the white people, 
Britons and Boers taken together, are a small minority in 
the Union of South Africa, numbering less than two millions 
in a population of over eight and a half millions, and that in 
British Africa as a whole the coloured people outnumber the 
white in vastly greater proportion. “ The main drama of 
Africa,” as Jan Hofmeyr has truly said, “ is the struggle to 
avoid the occurrence of a tragic clash of colour.” 
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There is a further complication in the problem. African 
natives are not the only non-Europeans : Asiatics have come 
to South Africa in large numbers. In Natal there are to-day 
almost as many Asiatics as Europeans; in the port of Durban 
they actually outnumber them. 

Another fact, which has had an important influence upon 
South African history and politics, is that of the four 
Provinces in the Union two have been brought under 
British Sovereignty as a result of conquest after a long 
period of intermittent warfare. 

A third Province, Cape Colony, first appears on the stage 
of history as an appendage of the East Indies, an incident of 
European enterprise in the Far East. The pioneers in that 
enterprise were, as we have seen, the Portuguese. It was Portuguese 
they who discovered the Cape route to the East, and for a ^ ^ 

whole century they had a monopoly of opportunity in South 
Africa. They turned it to little account. Mozambique was 
seized by Vasco da Gama as he returned from his first 
voyage to India (1499): Portuguese mariners touched at 
Delagoa Bay (the name itself recalls the Portuguese capital 
in India) in 1502, and in 1505 they established a fort at 
Sofala just south of Beira. The murder of Almeida, one of 
the greatest of their Viceroys, by the Hottentots in Table 
Bay (1510) made them shy of South Africa, and although 
there was no European rival to dispute their ascendancy 
they were content to establish a few forts on the coast from 
the mouth of the Orange River on the west to that of the 
Limpopo on the east. Not until the latter years of the 
nineteenth century did Europe awake to the fact that the 
Portuguese held on the east coast a position of great strategic 
importance. Delagoa Bay, with the port of Louren^o 
Marques, was destined to prove a Naboth’s vineyard to more 
than one European Power, but Portuguese East Africa still 
exists to obstruct the access of the Transvaal and of Rhodesia 
to the sea. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the great days of 
Portugal were over. Portugal was absorbed into the 
Spanish monarchy in 1580, and the Portuguese possessions 
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in the East consequently lay open to the attacks of Spain’s 
enemies, the Dutch and the English. From that time on- 
wards Dutch and English East Indiamen touched constantly 
at Table Bay. The first Englishmen to set foot on South 
African soil belonged to an expedition which left Plymouth 
on April loth, 1591, under the command of Sir James 
Lancaster. “ Going along the shore ” (says a narrative of 
the voyage in Hakluyt) “ we espied a goodly bay with an 
island lying to seawards of it, into which we did bear and 
found it very commodious for our ships to ride in.” The 
bay was Table Bay. Nine years later the East India Com- 
pany was formed, and thenceforward Table Bay became 
a regular place of call for English ships on the outward 
voyage. “In this place,” writes an early voyager, “ we had 
excellent good refreshing in so much that I think the like 
place is not to be found among savage people.” It was “ a 
goodly country inhabited by a most savage and beastly 
people as ever I think God created.” 

If it be asked why we never attempted permanent occupa- 
tion of this important and salubrious spot, the answer is that 
we did. On June 24th, 1620, two English captains, 
Humphrey Fitzherbert and Andrew Shilling, in command 
of an expedition sent out by the East India Company, found 
themselves in Table Bay in the company of nine Dutch ships. 
Before leaving the Dutchmen hinted that the States-General 
of the Netherlands meant to take formal possession of this 
convenient port of call. Accordingly the Englishmen, fear- 
ing lest their countrymen in future “ should be frustrated of 
watering but by license,” determined to be beforehand with 
the Dutch. On July 3rd, 1620, these two English captains 
by solemn proclamation “ took quiet and peaceable posses- 
sion of the bay of Saldania and of the whole continent 
adjoining so far as it was not occupied by any Christian 
Power in the name of their Sovereign, the high and mighty 
Prince James, by the grace of God King of Great Britain.” 
But that timorous Prince declined to accept that fresh 
responsibility. Nor would the East India Company listen 
to the glowing reports brought home by their merchantmen. 
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Their resources as compared with those of the Dutch Com- 
pany were very limited. They preferred to concentrate 
upon the East Indies, and consequently the Proclamation 
of July 3rd, 1620, was still-born: the title derived from prior 
occupation was surrendered. 

It is interesting, though vain, to speculate how the whole 
history of European South Africa might have been altered 
had James I been less timorous and the English Company 
more enterprising. The Dutch, with their greater resources, 
showed less hesitation. In 1652 a Dutch expedition was 
sent out under the command of Jan van Riebeck, and the 
Cape of Good Hope was occupied and formally placed 
under the Governor-General and Council of India, with its 
seat of Government at Batavia. 

For a century and a half Cape Castle was the ‘‘ frontier- Dutch 
fortress ” of the Dutch East Indies, but the Dutch made no 
real effort to colonize in South Africa. Their little settle- 
ment provided fresh vegetables for ships trading to and from 
the East Indies, and thereby saved from the fatal scourge of 
scurvy many thousands of Dutch and English sailors. In 
this humane and not unprofitable work the Dutch settlers 
were much assisted by French Huguenots, some three 
hundred of whom took refuge in South Africa, to avoid 
persecution at the hands of Louis XIV (1686-1689). The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes proved an unalloyed 
blessing to the Protestant States of Europe — not least to 
England. Many of the Huguenots who found a home in 
South Africa came from some of the noblest houses in 
France, and from them not a few of the best families in 
South Africa are descended. They planted vines, grew corn, 
and taught the Dutch many useful arts. Their treatment, 
however, was exceedingly harsh, and they complained that 
“ the great tyranny of the French monarchy from which they 
had fled had its counterpart in the policy of the petty despots 
who governed uncontrolled at the Gape of Good Hope.’* 

It was not only the French Huguenots who suffered at the 
hands of the Dutch administration. The Dutch settlers 
were themselves the victims of the petty despotism exercised 
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from Batavia. Before the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, the Dutch Company had become hopelessly cor- 
rupt and inefficient. Holland itself was conquered by the 
French Republic in 1795, and it was the Dutch Stadtholder, 
then a refugee in England, who advised the British Govern- 
ment to forestall a French conquest of Cape Colony. He 
sent orders to the Dutch Governor to welcome an English 
occupation as “ an act of friendship and alliance ” and as a 
protection against a French “ invasion.’’ Consequently, in 
September 1795 Capetown was occupied by a British force 
in the name of the Stadtholder, though not without some 
ineffectual resistance by the colonists. 

The colony was restored to the “ Batavian Republic ” by 
the Treaty of Amiens (1802), but was reconquered in 1806 
by Sir David Baird, and in 1814 was retained by Great 
Britain, who compensated the Dutch Government for its 
loss by a payment of ;;(^6,ooo,ooo sterling. Thus did South 
Africa finally pass under British rule. 

Not, however, until 1820 was any attempt made to trans- 
form it into a British colony. Lord Charles Somerset, who 
was Governor of Cape Colony for fifteen years (1814-1829), 
induced the Imperial Parliament to vote ^(^50,000 towards 
the cost of establishing a British settlement. Of the 90,000 
persons who offered themselves 5,000 were selected, and in 
1820 they were planted round Algoa Bay, in the district 
west of the Fish River, which Somerset had recommended 
“ as unrivalled in the world for beauty and fertility.” These 
“ Albany Settlers ” provided the nucleus of British South 
Africa. From 1820 onwards there was a steady flow of 
migration from Great Britain, though it was at no time large 
until the discovery of gold and diamonds began to attract in 
large numbers a different type of settler. The eastern 
provinces of Cape Colony, centring on Port Elizabeth and 
Grahamstown, still remain more predominantly British and 
reproduce the characteristics of the homeland more faith- 
fully than any other part of the colony. 

Between the British settlers and the Boer farmers there was 
from the first little intercourse and virtually no fusion of 
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blood. Nor are the reasons far to seek. The Boers were 
and are mostly farmers, living on large stock farms, and 
almost completely isolated not only from Britons but from 
each other. Deeply attached to their Calvinistic creed and 
immovable in adherence to their traditional manner of life 
and social customs, they were impatient of any kind of 
government control, and especially resentful of any inter- 
ference between them and their Hottentot slaves. 

The Albany Settlers had no slaves ; the Boer farmers, who Abolition of 
relied mainly upon slaves for agricultural labour, possessed 
some 35,000 to 40,000, which were officially valued at 
;;(^3,ooo,ooo. Slavery was abolished in 1833 W Imperial 
Parliament. But of the ;{^20, 000,000 voted, in compen- 
sation to slave-proprietors only £1,270,000 was allotted to 
the slave-owners in South Africa. Moreover, by an act of 
incredible folly and injustice, that sum, regarded by the Boers 
as wholly inadequate, was made payable only in London, 
where every claim had to be established by a procedure both 
expensive and to the Dutch farmers unintelligible. Agents 
had to be employed ; speculators bought up the claims, and 
the money actually received in South Africa fell far short 
even of the allotted sum. So disgusted were the Boers that 
not a few refused to claim, and the unexpended balance was 
afterwards devoted to education in South Africa. Nor did 
the money loss represent the whole or main part of the 
hardship inflicted upon the Dutch farmer. Far more serious 
was the loss of essential labour. At one fell blow the farmers 
found themselves, in some districts at any rate, “ totally 
deprived of every vestige of labour to improve or cultivate 
their farms or even to superintend or herd their flocks.” ^ 

Responsibility for the injury suffered by the Dutch slave- GUnelg and 
owners must rest ultimately upon Charles Grant (Lord ^ 
Glenelg), Colonial Secretary from 1835 ^^39* Glenelg 

was an ardent evangelical, a man of high principle, and a 
real philanthropist, but he was one of the most inefficient 
and weakly sentimental politicians who ever directed from 
Downing Street British Colonial policy. That he should 

^ Cloate: Five Lectures on the Great Boer Trek (1856). 
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have come into conflict with Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, who 
was Governor at the Cape from 1834 1838, was less to 

D’Urban’s discredit than to Glenelg’s. D'Urban had been 
guilty of two crimes inexpiable in the eyes of a fervent dis- 
ciple of the Manchester School and the Clapham Sect. He 
had extended the bounds of the British Empire and he had 
inflicted condign punishment on the “ irreclaimable 
savages ” and “ merciless barbarians ” who in overwhelming 
numbers had at Christmas 1834 poured over the eastern 
frontier of the colony and ‘‘ in one week driven to utter 
destitution 7,000 of His Majesty’s subjects,” and laid waste 
one of the fairest and most fertile provinces of the Colony. 
(The descriptions are D’ Urban’s.) 

TheKaffirWar, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, an old soldier of wide experience, 

1834-1835 himself directed an expedition against the Kaffirs in 1834- 
1835. The colony was cleared of invaders and a punitive 
expedition carried the war into Kaffirland. At the end of 
April, Hintsa, the paramount chief of the Kosas, surrendered 
to the British forces and peace was made. The eastern 
boundary of Cape Colony was extended to the Kei River, 
and the newly acquired territory was constituted as the 
province of Queen Adelaide. 

But D’Urban had reckoned without Downing Street. 
From Downing Street Lord Glenelg indited the famous 
despatch which has caused his memory to be execrated alike 
by Britons and Boers in South Africa.^ Glenelg, while 
admitting the “ fatal imprudence ” of the conduct of the 
Kaffirs, declared that they had “ ample justification.” He 
condemned and recalled a Governor who had the cordial 
support of both European races in the colony, and ordered 
the retrocession to the Kaffirs of the newly acquired province 
of Queen Adelaide. Sir Charles Lucas, commenting on the 
whole matter, while doing full justice to the exalted motives 
of Lord Glenelg, pertinently adds: “Few decisions have had 
more far-reaching results. ... It was the beginning of 


^ Extracts from that historic despatch, described by the Editors as 
“ academic nonsense,” will be found in Select Documents on British Colonial 
Policy (ed. Bell and Morrell), where they occupy fourteen pages! 
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undoing in South Africa.’* ^ Unquestionably it was. Not 
only did it prolong the struggle between the Europeans and 
the Kaffirs for forty years, but it was a contributory cause of 
the Great Boer Trek and the establishment of the Transvaal 
Republic and the Orange Free State. 

Relations between Britons and Boers, uneasy from the 
outset, had not been improved by the reforms, constitutional 
and judicial, carried through between 1825 and 1833. 
particular, the Boers resented supersession of the familiar 
Landdrosts by Resident Magistrates, the abolition of the 
Burgher Senate in Capetown, and the local Boards of Heem- 
raden, above all the substitution of English for Dutch as the 
official language of the Courts of Justice. 

But these grievances, though irritating to the conservative 
farmers, were of small import compared with the perpetual 
interference of the missionaries between them and their slaves. 

That the conduct of the missionaries, though inspired by 
compassion, should have been deeply resented was not 
unnatural. Nor were the missionaries themselves wholly 
blameless. Of the services rendered to Africa by such 
devoted men as Mackenzie and Maples, Robert Moffat and 
David Livingstone, it were impossible to speak too highly. 
It were vain to deny that there were too many instances of 
bitter prejudice, conspicuous tactlessness, and most repre- 
hensible exaggeration. Moreover, the Boers, while loyal to 
their own Calvinistic creed, looked upon the British mis- 
sionaries as part of a system which they regarded with grow- 
ing aversion. All government they disliked; the British 
Government they came to detest. Accordingly they deter- 
mined to go forth from the house of bondage and establish 
new homes in the country north of the Quathlamba 
Range. Two decades or more of inter-tribal wars among 
the Bantu tribes had made of that land a wilderness. 
Those were wars not of conquest but of mutual extermina- 
tion. The country was cleared for the Boer migration. 

To treks in search of new grazing-land the Boers had long 
been accustomed^; but the Great Trek was much more 

^ Historical Geography of the British ColonieSy IV (Part i), p. 162. 
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than that. The story, full of romantic and pathetic inci- 
dents, must, however, be read elsewhere. Here it must 
suffice to say that between 1836 and 1838, groups of families, 
estimated in the aggregate at between five thousand and ten 
thousand, shook the dust of the Capetown Government off 
their feet and, with their wives and children, their household 
possessions and farming implements packed in ox-wagons, 
went forth to make for themselves new homes in the wilderness. 

Meanwhile, a large body of Boers under Piet Retief 
had made their way through the passes of the Drakensberg 
Mountains into Natal (1837-1838). More than ten years 
earlier a handful of English colonists had (1824) estab- 
lished themselves at Port Natal — so called because Vasco da 
Gama touched there on Christmas Day — Dies Natalis — in 
1497. Twice had the English settlers been compelled to 
fly for their lives; twice they had returned, and in 1834 
D’Urban forwarded to Whitehall a petition from British 
merchants at the Cape praying for ‘‘ the formation of a 
Government establishment at Port Natal with an adequate 
military force for the protection of that place.” The 
“ weary Titan,” faithful to the teaching of the Manchester 
School, refused to add to his burden. The petition was 
rejected. A similar refusal awaited a petition (1835) 

“ the householders of the town of D’Urban, Port Natal,” for 
formal recognition as a regularly constituted colony. 

Two years later Piet Retief and his companions arrived 
in Natal, and after a terrific struggle with the Zulus, 
under their crafty and bloodthirsty chief Dingaan, defeated 
them on the Tugela (December i6th, 1841, a day hence- 
forward commemorated as “ Dingaan’s Day ” 2) and estab- 
lished themselves as the “ Republic of Natal.” 

The Natal Boers applied (1841) for recognition from the 

' Boers — the “ frontier stockfarmers ” who supplied the vast majority of 
the “ trekkers.” (Cf. E. A. Walker, ap. G.H.B.E. c. XIV, who combats the 
“ traditional view ” that the Trek was due to the abolition of slavery. The 
pastoralists, he says, “ never had many slaves.”) 

* The centenary of the great Boer Trek was celebrated with picturesque 
elaboration in 1938. The celebration unfortunately recalled some bitter 
memories and also gave an impulse to Dutch nationalism in South Africa. 
Officially, however, due restraint was exercised, and British inhabitants wisely 
demonstrated their sympathy with the celebration. 
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British Government as an independent republic. The ap- 
plication excited alarm not only in Cape Colony, but also, 
though belatedly, in Downing Street. Independent Boer 
States west of the Drakensberg might be tolerated, but 
Natal touched the ocean; a Dutch republic established on 
the coast might establish embarrassing relations with 
European Powers unfriendly to England. 

Moreover, ugly stories began to reach England of the 
treatment of the Zulus by the Boers. Exeter Hall raised its 
voice. Consequently, in 1842 Durban was reoccupied by 
British troops, and in the following year British Sovereignty 
was extended to Natal. The Boers protested and attacked 
Durban, but the British garrison repulsed the attack; 

Natal remained under the British flag. Of the Boers, some 
settled down under British rule, the irreconcilables sullenly 
recrossed the Drakensberg, where they established them- 
selves in the country between the Orange and the Vaal. 

It was not long before their compatriots from Natal, led by 
Pretorius, followed their example. But they were not 
permitted to remain undisturbed. In 1848 Sir Harry 
Smith, who had lately returned to South Africa as Governor 
of Cape Colony, decided to annex the territory. The Boer 
settlers resisted the annexation, but were defeated at Boom- 
platz in August 1848, and a British Resident was placed in 
charge at Bloemfontein. Pretorius and his friends took 
refuge with their compatriots north of the Vaal. 

The relations between the British Government at Cape- 
town and the Boer emigrants to the Transvaal had never 
been defined. In the eyes of the Government the emigrants 
were British subjects who had simply removed from one part 
of British territory to another. In their own eyes they were 
free citizens of an independent Republic. The policy British Policy 
actively pursued during the next half-century by the British 
Government was as undignified as it was disastrous. After 
the Boer Trek two possible courses were open to it. On the 
one hand, the Government might have frankly recognized 
the secession of the emigrants and accepted, with such grace 
as was possible, the existence on South African soil of an 
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independent Power of European descent. Or, alternatively, 
it might have made clear to the Boers from the outset 
that no other European Power would be permitted to 
establish itself in South Africa and that the Dutch farmers, 
wherever they might settle, must remain British subjects, 
though endowed with the largest measure of local self- 
government compatible with that condition. 

Unfortunately neither policy was adopted; or rather each 
was adopted in turn. “ Spasmodic violence alternating 
with impatient dropping of the reins ; first severity and then 
indulgence, and then severity again, with no persisting with 
any one system — a process which drives nations mad as it 
drives children.” Such was Froude’s caustic summary of 
England’s policy towards South Africa in the nineteenth 
century. Nor was it unfair. 

The process started with concessions to the Boers. Seizing 
the opportunity of British preoccupation in a Kaffir war, 
Pretorius, then an outlaw beyond the Vaal, threatened in 

1851 to raise an insurrection unless the independence of the 
Transvaal Boers were acknowledged. Not a man could be 
spared from the British forces to resist Pretorius’s demand. 

Sand River and Consequently, by the Sand River Convention (January 17th, 
Conven^UonT ^^5 2) Britain conceded to the “ emigrant farmers 

beyond the Vaal the right ... to Govern themselves with- 
out any interference on the part of Her Majesty the Queen’s 
Government.” On one condition did the British Govern- 
ment insist, that “ no slavery is or shall be permitted or 
practised in the north of the Vaal River by the emigrant 
farmers.” Difficulties soon arose on that point; but in the 
meantime Great Britain was involved in a war with the 
Basutos, whose territory bordered the eastern frontier of the 
Orange River Sovereignty. At the close of an arduous but 
indecisive campaign Colonel Sir Harry Cathcart, who in 

1852 had succeeded Sir George Smith as Governor of Gape 
Colony, reported that unless 2,000 troops could be perma- 
nently stationed in the Orange River Sovereignty, that 
territory must be abandoned. 

Abandonment appeared to Downing Street to be the pre- 
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ferable alternative. By a Convention concluded at Bloem- 
fontein (February 23rd, 1854) inhabitants of the 

territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers were declared 
to be “ finally freed from their allegiance to the British 
Grown/' subject to the same proviso as to slavery as that 
imposed upon the Boers of the Transvaal. But the Bloem- 
fontein Convention was, as a recent commentator has 
pointed out, a more revolutionary ” document than the 
Sand River Convention. The latter merely recognized 
facts; the Bloemfontein Convention meant “ the withdrawal 
of an existing sovereignty against the wishes of many British 
subjects and in face of the apathy of many more.” ^ For 
the next twenty years the British Government rigorously 
adhered to the principle of non-intervention in the affairs 
of the two Boer republics. Not until 1877 was the policy 
embodied in the Convention abruptly reversed. 

In the meantime two important developments had taken 
place: Cape Colony had been endowed with responsible 
government and the period of “ masterly inactivity” had 
been brought to an end by the extension of British Sover- 
eignty to more than one native state in South Africa. 

For twenty years after the conquest of South Africa the Constitutional 
British administrators of the colony carried on the govern- 
ment by the machinery with which the Dutch inhabitants 
had long been familiar.^ In 1811 a system of Itinerant 
Justices, strangely reminiscent of one of the great reforms of 
Henry II, was introduced. Like the Barons of Henry’s 
Exchequer, the Justices acted both as Judges of Assize and 
as Commissioners, who supplied the central Government of 
Capetown with information about local affairs. The 
arrival of British colonists in 1820 necessitated a change. In 
1825 Advisory Council was appointed to assist the 
Governor, though under the autocratic rule of Lord Charles 
Somerset (1814-1829) the Council was of little effect. 

The first important step towards self-government was Crown Colony 
taken in 1833, when an Executive Council, consisting of 

^ Walker, ap. G.H.B.E., p. 355. 

* Cf. Select Documents Illustrating South A frican History (ed. G. W. Eybers, 1918). 
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officials, and a Legislative Council, in which the unofficial 
nominees might outnumber the officials by seven to four, 
were appointed. In view, however, of rapid constitutional 
developments in Canada, in Australia, and in New Zealand, 
the colonists in South Africa could not for long be content 
with so meagre a concession.^ Accordingly a legislative 
body of two Chambers, both elected though for different 
terms and on a differentiating franchise, was, in 1853, set up. 
The control of the Civil List remained in the hands of the 
Governor, but the Legislature was invested with full discre- 
tion over the Customs, provided the discretion was not 
exercised for the purpose of imposing differentiating duties. 

The final stage was reached in 1872, when by a small 
majority, and not without misgivings, the traditional English 
system of an executive responsible to the local legislature 
was adopted in Cape Colony.^ The circumstances of that 
colony differed greatly, as already explained, from those in 
Canada and Australasia. For reasons still to be examined, 
the experiment was, in South Africa, far more hazardous. 
Well had it been for the future of South Africa and of the 
Empire had more heed been paid to the alternative pressed 
upon the Imperial Government, many years earlier, by one 
of the greatest of colonial administrators. 

Sir George Grey had been Governor and High Commis- 
sioner from 1854 to 1859, and though recalled in 1859 was 
reinstated in i860, and retained office until his transference 
to New Zealand in 1861. 

Sir George Grey found that the native problem was para- 
mount in South Africa, though in his time it affected the Boer 
republics more acutely than the British colonies. Neither in 
the Transvaal nor in the Orange Free State were the Boers 
strong enough to deal with their native neighbours, and the 
Imperial Government, particularly when embarrassed by 
the Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny, did not deem it 
incumbent upon them to protect the independent republics. 


^ Supra^ pp. 135 f. 

* Natal reached the goal of responsibility, having passed through the same 
stages as the older colony, in 1893. 
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All their forces were wanted elsewhere, and in 1857 Grey 
did not hesitate to denude the Cape Colony of troops in 
order to save the situation in India. Those troops were the 
first Imperial reinforcements to reach the scene of the 
Mutiny, and enabled Colin Campbell to relieve Lucknow. 

That Grey could afford to take risks was due entirely to the 
wonderful influence he had obtained over the Kaffir chiefs. 

Before despatching the troops he summoned the chiefs to a 
conference and frankly told them that the Great Queen 
wanted her troops in India. He asked them to pledge their 
word not to give trouble in the absence of the troops. They 
gave the promise and kept it. 

Meanwhile, there was developing in the Orange Free Federation 
State a movement in favour of federal union with the parent 
colony. It was cordially welcomed by Grey. He was con- 
vinced that the only path of safety for the whole of South 
Africa lay in some form of federation. In one of the ablest 
documents ever penned by a colonial Governor he laid his 
views before the Home Government. The latter had 
already commended to his consideration a scheme for the 
federation of the Cape, Natal, and Kaffaria. Grey had a 
wider vision: he wanted not only to federate the whole of 
South Africa but to associate with federation the immediate 
grant of self-government. When, however. Grey brought 
the proposal of the Free State Boers before the Cape Parlia- 
ment, contrary, be it admitted, to express instructions, he 
was summarily recalled. 

Queen Victoria approved of Grey’s objects — “ the bring- 
ing the Kaffirs in British Kaffaria within the pale of the law 
so that they may know the blessings of it — and the re- 
absorption if possible of the Orange Free State ” — and 
added: “ to both these objects the efforts of the Government 
should be directed.” * 

Mr. Henry Labouchere (Colonial Secretary, 1855-1858) 
had other views. Like the rest of his School, he was an 

' At a much later day the party known as the Federal Home Rulers advised 
the Asquith Government to “ consult Sir George Grey ” — of course, 
apocryphically. Cf. J. Milne in Fortnightly Review (June 1900). 

* Queen Victoria's letters (First series), III, p. 285. 
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obstinate separatist, and in July 1856 had the assurance to 
inform the Queen that “ When Governor Sir George Grey 
went to the Gape all these questions had been finally dis- 
posed of.” ^ Grey, then, was presumably the mischief- 
maker, but by the Queen’s personal intervention he was 
restored ^ to his Governorship, though on condition that 
nothing more should be said about South African federation. 

The condition was necessarily, though unfortunately, 
observed. The wisest of the Boers deplored the break- 
down. “ Had British Ministers in time past been wise 
.enough to follow your advice, there would undoubtedly be 
to-day a British Dominion extending from Table Bay to the 
Zambesi.” So Mr. F. W. Reitz, afterwards the Transvaal 
Secretary, wrote in 1893 to Sir George Grey. 

The opportunity was missed. If neglected opportunity 
meant the loss of South Africa, what did it matter provided 
the Cape peninsula was retained for strategic purposes ? 
The loss of the hinterland would but hasten the coming of 
the happy day when “ those wretched Colonies ” would no 
longer hang like a millstone round our neck.” Responsi- 
bilities once assumed are not, however, so lightly cast aside. 
The period of non-intervention was in fact drawing to a 
close, and forces too strong to be resisted were operating in 
the opposite direction. 

In 1868 the Orange Free State, having with difficulty 
reduced the Basutos to submission, proposed to confiscate 
the most valuable portion of their territory. The British 
Government, in the general interest of South Africa, inter- 
vened. “ Let me and my people rest and live under the 
large folds of the flag of England before I go hence.” Such 
was the pathetic prayer of the famous Basuto chief Mosesh. 
The prayer was answered by the proclamation of British 
Sovereignty over Basutoland (1868). Three years later 
Basutoland was annexed to Gape Colony, but the colonial 
administration was not a success, and in 1884, in pursuance 

^ Queen Victorians Letters (ist scries), III, p. 256 ; and see Egerton : Federa- 
tions and Unions^ P* ?!• 

* By the Duke of Newcastle. 
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of the policy of direct Imperial control, Basutoland was 
transferred to the Imperial Government. Whether that 
Sovereignty shall now (1938) be virtually renounced in 
favour of the Union of South Africa is one of the most 
insistent questions to be faced in the self-governing Empire. 

Hardly was the Basuto matter settled when a more com- Diamonds 
plicated question emerged on the western border of the 
Orange Free State. In 1870 diamonds were discovered in the 
country of which Kimberley is now the capital. The an- 
nouncement of the discovery drew the usual crowd of adven- 
turers to the district. The scenes of wild excitement and 
confusion already familiar to Australia and New Zealand 
were reproduced in South Africa. But with an added 
complication. To whom did the diamond fields belong ? 

The Griqua chief Waterboer claimed them on behalf of 
his people; the Orange Free State coveted them, but offered 
to submit their claim to arbitration. Waterboer refused 
arbitration and preferred to place his territory under the 
British flag. British Sovereignty was accordingly pro- 
claimed over Griqualand West. The Orange Free State 
protested, but eventually accepted ^^90,000 as compensation 
for the abandonment of their claim. Griqualand West was 
in 1880 annexed to Cape Colony, and its representatives 
took their place in the Cape Parliament (1880). 

The acceptance of Griqualand West marked a turning- Griqualand 
point of immense significance in the history of British rule in 
South Africa. New forces were operating not only in South 
Africa but in England, in other European countries, and, 
indeed, throughout the world. The era of laissez-faire was 
at an end. The era of Weltpolitik had arrived. 

The northward movement initiated by the acquisition of 
Griqualand West carried British settlers to Bechuanaland 
and later on to Rhodesia, to the Zambesi, and the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika. 

Nor were the social effects of the discovery of the diamond- 
fields less important than the political. “ A new strain,” as 
Sir Charles Lucas truly says, “ entered into South African 
history when diamonds came to light at Kimberley. The 
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digger, the capitalist, the company promoter, jostled the 
slow-moving Dutch farmer and quickened the pace of life. 
The dusty land where the stones were found was not a 
greater contrast to the glittering diamonds than were the 
conditions which mining brought to the stolid sobriety of a 
scattered pastoral people.” ^ But this is looking ahead. 
These reactions were not fully revealed until the discovery of 
diamonds was followed by the discovery of gold in the 
Transvaal. That discovery was deferred for more than a 
decade ; in the meantime many things of high significance 
had happened. 

In 1874 the Conservative Party came into power in Eng- 
land. Their accession marked the close of the supremacy 
which for nearly half a century the Manchester School had 
exercised. 

“ In my opinion no Minister in the country will do his 
duty who neglects any opportunity of reconstructing as 
much as possible our Colonial Empire.” So Disraeli had 
said two years before he came into power. The duty was 
not neglected. Disraeli appointed to the Colonial Office 
one of his ablest lieutenants. Lord Carnarvon was the man 
who had been officially responsible in 1867 for the enactment 
of a Federal Constitution for Canada. Though realizing 
how greatly the circumstances differed, he believed that 
“ some form of federation ” might solve many of the difficul- 
ties of South Africa. 

Of these difficulties unquestionably the most obstinate 
and the most insistent arose from the relations between the 
independent Dutch republics and the native tribes by whom 
they were encircled. The natives were not without legiti- 
mate grievances. The explicit conditions on which the 
Transvaal and the Orange States had been handed over to 
the Boers, if observed doubtfully in the letter, were unques- 
tionably violated in the spirit. In fact, if not in form, slavery 
survived. Moreover, the brutality with which natives were 
treated by the Boers, combined with the military weakness 
of the latter, provoked reprisals which in time constituted a 
^ Op, cit.y p. 246. 
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serious menace to the other European communities in South 
Africa. Particularly was this true of Natal, where “ in one 
generation the natives had increased from less than 100,000 
to more than 300,000, and at all times vastly outnumbered 
the Europeans.” ^ “ The key to South African politics is the 

question of the treatment of the Natives.” So Sir Henry 
Barkly, Governor of Gape Colony (1870-1877), wrote to 
Lord Carnarvon in July 1874. Carnarvon agreed; but 
insisted that “ half the cruelty and injustice to a native race 
arises from fear.” The observation was just. But fear 
could be dissipated only if Natal and the Boer republics 
were strengthened by federation with the more powerful 
and more wealthy colony at the Cape. 

Lord Carnarvon accordingly suggested that the several 
States of South Africa should be invited to a conference at 
Capetown to discuss these matters. Mr. Froude, the 
eminent historian, was sent out to represent the Colonial 
Office, but was received with extreme discourtesy by the 
Ministers at Capetown. Though the idea of federation 
found favour in many quarters, English and Dutch, through- 
out South Africa, the Cape Ministry, headed by (Sir) J. C. 
Molteno, puffed up by their recent accession to “ Responsi- 
bility ” and jealous of the “ interference ” of Downing 
Street, refused to meet Carnarvon’s emissary at dinner, and 
cold-shouldered the whole project. The Conference never 
met. Froude returned to England empty-handed. 

Despite his initial failure Carnarvon refused to acknow- Sh BartU 
ledge defeat. An informal conference at Downing Street 
(August 1876) did nothing to advance matters. Neverthe- 
less, in 1877 the Imperial Parliament passed an Enabling 
Act which contained the outline of a complete Federal 
Constitution. Sir Bartlc Frere, an administrator of great 
ability and ripe experience, was appointed in 1877 to succeed 
Sir Henry Barkly in South Africa and to carry the scheme 
into effect. Lord Carnarvon insisted, indeed, that “ the 
action of all parties, whether in the British colonies or the 
Dutch States, must be spontaneous and uncontrolled,” but 
^ Hardingc; Life of Lord Carnarvon^ II, p. 167. 
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he made no secret of his confident hope that Sir Bartle Frere 
would, within two years, be “ the first Governor-General of 
(a federated) South Africa.” 

The hope was cruelly disappointed. Hardly had Frere 
reached Capetown (March 31st, 1877) when another trusted 
envoy of Lord Carnarvon’s took a step which not only 
wrecked all hopes of federation but opened a new chapter 
of South African history. That chapter was not closed until 
the Treaty of Vereeniging was signed (1902). 

Sir Theophilus No man had a longer or more intimate knowledge of 
Shipstone native affairs in South Africa than Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 

In September 1876 Shepstone had been sent back to South 
Africa as Special Commissioner to the Transvaal, to enquire 
into the causes and circumstances of the wars between the 
Boers and their native neighbours. He was further author- 
ized, should the circumstances demand it, and if it were 
desired by a substantial number of the inhabitants, to 
annex the whole or part of the Transvaal. 

The Boers were at war with one chief, Sekukini, and had 
incurred the bitter enmity of two others, Cetewayo, King of 
the Zulus, and the Matabele chief, Lobengula. These war- 
like tribes were ready to annihilate the Boers. Shepstone 
decided that only annexation could save the Transvaal, and 
on April 12th, 1877, he took over its administration in the 
Queen’s name, at the same time promising the Boers self- 
government under the Crown. The Boers protested against 
annexation and appealed to Lord Carnarvon to refuse his 
sanction. Lord Carnarvon upheld the decision of his agent. 

Shepstone’s prompt action undoubtedly saved the Boers, 
but it also brought the British Government face to face, in 
a more acute form than ever before, with the Native 
problem in South Africa. A series of disputes with the 
Zulus led in January 1879 to the outbreak of war with that 
powerful tribe. The war was brief but full of incident, 
tragic and heroic. A grievous disaster to a British force at 
Isandhlwana was redeemed by the heroic defence of Rorke’s 
Drift. For nearly twelve hours two British subalterns, 
Bromhead and Chard, with 103 men of the South Wales 
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Borderers, held the Drift against 4,000 Zulus. They saved 
Natal. These incidents roused the British Cabinet to 
action. Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out with large rein- 
forcements. They arrived just as Lord Chelmsford, hitherto 
unsuccessful, was about to strike at Ulundi the blow that 
destroyed the Zulu army. Cetewayo, their chief, was cap- 
tured, and the might of his people was overthrown. Before 
the year closed the power of Sekukini was also destroyed, 
and he himself joined Cetewayo in captivity. 

The Boers could breathe freely. They had never ceased Retrocession of 
to protest against Shepstone’s annexation, and now dc- 
manded their country back. Despite persistent pressure 
from Sir Bar tie Frere the Colonial Office had, with disastrous 
procrastination, failed to implement Shepstone’s promise 
of self-government. The General Election of 1880 had 
brought Mr. Gladstone back to power, and consequently the 
Boers had good hopes that, armed with a legitimate grievance, 
their demand for retrocession would be conceded. It was; 
but not until the war of 1880- 1881 had been fought and won 
by the Boers. A wholly inadequate British force, checked 
at Laing’s Nek and at Ingogo, was disastrously defeated at 
Majuba Hill (February 26th, 1881). Sir Frederick Roberts 
was sent out with reinforcements, but arrived only in time 
to learn that a Convention had been concluded at Pretoria 
(March 23rd), recognizing, subject to the suzerainty of the 
Queen, the independence of the Transvaal. Three years 
later the Convention of London (1884) deleted all reference 
to suzerainty, and while reserving the control of external 
relations acknowledged the “ South African Republic.” 

That was not the end of the matter. 
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THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 

FREE TRADE IN THE WEST INDIES. 

THE SHRINKAGE OF THE GLOBE. 

THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT (1875-19:04). 

T he retrocession of the Transvaal was the expiring 
effort of the Manchester School. With the ’eighties 
there opened a new era in the history of England, 
of Europe, of the world. 

For precisely a century — from the surrender at Yorktown 
(1781) to the defeat at Majuba — the Imperial note had been 
as rarely heard in English politics as in English poetry. The 
impulse to colonization in its earliest stages had come, as we 
have seen, partly from economics and partly from religion. 
The lust for gold, a desire for high profits in trade, drove 
Englishmen to adventure life and fortune in the Far West and 
the Far East. Commercial companies established colonies 
in Virginia and factories in India. An irresistible desire 
to be allowed to worship God each after their own manner 
drove Puritans to New England and Catholics to Maryland. 

Then, for a century, England and France fought lor 
a great prize — world supremacy. Meanwhile, Economics 
began to dominate Politics. Of the new School Adam Smith 
was the prophet. His Wealth of Nations was published 
contemporaneously with the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence (1776). Chatham rejoiced that the colonists had 
resisted the unjust impositions of the Motherland, but with 
his last breath protested against the concession of independ- 
ence. Burke believed that the only ties between mother 
and daughter lands worth preserving were those provided 
“ from common names, from kindred blood, from similar 
privileges and equal protection. These,” he said in an 
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immortal phrase, “ are ties which though light as air arc 
as strong as links of iron.” 

Those ties were snapped in 1 78^:5. Ten years later 
Jeremy Bentham published his essay Emancipate Tour 
Colonies. The adjuration was addressed primarily to 
Republican France, all of whose oversea possessions were 
before long “ emancipated ” by the British navy. But the 
advice, inspired by the conviction that ‘‘ emancipation ” 
would equally benefit a mother country and its colonies, 
was intended to apply to all colonial Powers. 

For nearly a century Bentham exercised an immense 
influence over our colonial policy: his authority was hardly 
challenged. Sir George Corncwall Lewis’s essay on The 
Government of Dependencies (1841) reflected more accurately 
than any other work the views of his generation. It echoed 
Bentham’s voice. “ If,” wrote Lewis, “ a dominant country 
understood the true nature of the advantages arising from 
the supremacy and dependence of the related communities, 
it would voluntarily recognize the legal independence of 
such of its own dependencies as were fit for independence ; 
it would, by its political arrangements, study to prepare for 
independence those which were still unable to stand alone; 
and it would seek to promote colonization for the purpose 
of extending its trade rather than its empire, and without 
intending to maintain the dependence of its colonies 
beyond the time when they need its protection.” 

Cobden was the apostolic successor of Bentham. Free 
Trade was not only the most hopeful path to peace, it would 
help to rid us of the encumbrance of colonies. “ The 
colonial system,” he wrote, “ with all its dazzling appeals 
to the passions of the people, can never be got rid of except 
by the indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our colonies 
to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest.” 

Peel was destined to put into practice the principles of the Free Trade 
Manchester School ; but the old mercantilist theory, and the 
policy based on it, died hard. The Navigation Laws and 
the policy of preferential rates had survived the Declaration 
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of American Independence. The first inroad upon the 
traditional policy was made by an Act passed in 1822. The 
Act permitted the free exchange of food-stuffs and raw 
materials between any countries in America and the 
British colonies, and allowed the latter to export their 
produce direct to European ports — provided that the 
products were carried in British ships. 

William Huskisson, the disciple of Pitt and the colleague of 
Canning, carried the Free Trade policy much farther. The 
cosmopolitan and anti-imperialist views of the Benthamite 
School were abhorrent to Huskisson. “ England,” he 
declared, “ cannot afford to be little. She must be what she 
is or nothing.” Economically, however, he was a convinced 
Free Trader, and, as President of the Board of Trade (1823- 
1827), gave effect to his convictions. Like his master Pitt, he 
negotiated reciprocity treaties, greatly reduced the customs 
duties on sugar, cotton and woollen goods, glass, paper, 
and other commodities, and removed vexatious restrictions 
on the home manufacture of linen and silk.^ The principle 
of mutual Preference on Empire products, and protection 
for British shipping, was, however, maintained intact. 

Peel carried Huskisson’s policy to its logical conclusion by 
a series of fiscal reforms (1842" 1846), culminating in the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. By the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws in 1 849 Lord Grey * removed from the Statute-book 
the last trace of Mercantilism. 

The Navigation Laws had been imposed in the interests of 
British shipping, naval and mercantile. They had effected 
their purpose. Throughout the nineteenth century the 
carrying trade of the world was largely in British hands ; the 
supremacy of the British navy was unchallenged. The 
colonies had nothing to lose by the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws. 

With the abolition of slavery and the removal of the pre- 
ferential duties on Empire produce it was otherwise. 

^ Sec for an admirable account of his work A. Brady : William Huskisson and 
Liberal Reform^ Oxford, 1 928. 

2 The third Earl Grey, Colonial Secretary in Lord John Russell’s Ministry, 
1846-1852. 
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Slavery and Preference were the dual foundations upon 
which the Second Colonial Empire had been built. Both 
were undermined in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The Abolitionists won a notable victory in 1833; the tax- 
payers of Great Britain paid for that victory in cash. But, as 
in South Africa, so also in the West Indies, money could not 
compensate the slave-owners for the loss of slave labour. 

Between 1844 and i860 all colonial preferences, the most 
important being that on sugar, were abolished. 

The effect of the abolition of slavery and of Preference was The West 
especially disastrous to the West Indies. No part of the ” 
Empire has suffered more frequent or more acute vicissitudes, 
political and economic, than those islands. For two 
centuries the European Powers played with them a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock. The prize for which the game 
was played was so highly accounted of in the eighteenth 
century that many people held, as we have seen, that French 
Canada was too dearly paid for in 1 763 by the rendition of 
Guadeloupe. Pitt, when imposing an income-tax in 1798, 
calculated that of the incomes enjoyed in Great Britain those 
derived from the West Indies greatly surpassed those from 
all the other countries (including the thickly populated 
Ireland) outside Great Britain. Their prosperity depended, 
however, entirely upon cheap labour and dear sugar. The 
first was guaranteed by an ample supply of negro slaves; the 
second by the policy of mutual Preference. 

To a large and growing body of opinion in England the Abolition of 
trade in African slaves had long been anathema. Castle- 
reagh by great efforts secured the adhesion of the Powers 
at the Congress of Vienna^ (1814-1815) to the policy of 
abolishing the slave trade. But the cessation of the practice 
did not immediately follow upon acceptance of the principle. 

Great Britain had, indeed, abolished the slave trade in 1807, 
and the long and noble crusade of the Abolitionists was 
crowned, as already mentioned, with final victory in 1833. 

In point of compensation the West Indian planters came off 

^ Cf. Marriott: Castlereagh, chapter XV. England abolished the slave trade 
in 1806; slavery in 1833. 
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much better than the Dutch farmers in South Africa. The 
planters did receive the compensation voted by Parliament, 
and out of a total of ;^20, 000,000 over ^^6,000,000 went to 
Jamaica, where there had been more than 300,000 slaves. 
The money represented about half the value of the emanci- 
pated negroes, but no money could compensate the owners 
for the loss of labour, though the blow was tempered for a 
while by a system of semi-servitude described as appren- 
ticeship ” and more permanently by the importation, under 
indentures, of Asiatic labour, chiefly from India. Never- 
theless, the emancipation of the slaves dealt the West Indies 
a blow from which, with the exception of Trinidad, they 
have never completely recovered. 

The Abolitionists had deprived the West Indies of cheap 
labour; the Free Traders cut their profits to the bone by the 
abolition of preferences. “ England must be made a cheap 
place for the poor man.” So Peel had insisted; but he did 
at least propose, in the interest of logic and of fair play for 
the planters, to retain the discrimination against slave- 
grown sugar. To the planters’ natural indignation Lord 
John Russell discontinued discrimination. The West 
Indies, bereft of their slaves, had to face the competition 
of slave-grown sugar in the London market. 

And not slave-grown sugar only. Napoleon had taught 
Europe that there was no need to depend on the tropics for 
sugar. Beetroot broke the monopoly of the cane. The 
development of economic nationalism in Europe (increas- 
ingly manifested since 1870) led not only to the protection 
of the home markets but to bounties on export which hit still 
harder the West Indian producer. For sugar dominated 
the market, and Jamaica and other West Indian islands sank 
deeper and deeper in the slough of depression. 

They were eventually rescued from it by the development 
of a new culture, and by the advent to power in England of a 
great statesman with wide vision and clear aims. The 
sugar-cane gave place to the banana. Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain declined the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
in the Unionist Government of 1895 order to devote 
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himself to Imperial policy as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

His primary function he conceived to be the development 
of the neglected colonial estate. In one of the first speeches 
he addressed to the House of Commons as Secretary of State 
he said, “ I regard many of our colonies as being in the 
condition of undeveloped estates which can never be 
developed without Imperial assistance.” ^ His words 
applied primarily to Africa, yet in fact it was to the West 
Indies that Chamberlain gave first consideration. 

In 1897 a Royal Commission was appointed to consider 
what could be done to save the islands from the bankruptcy 
which in many of them seemed imminent. As a result, an 
Imperial Department of Agriculture was set up and was 
followed later on by the establishment of a College in 
Trinidad to train men for tropical agriculture. A subsidy 
of 7,400 a year gave such stimulus to research and to 
commercial development that by 1911 it was withdrawn as 
superfluous. Loans were also granted at a low rate of interest 
for the improvement of transport facilities in the Crown 
colonies. Jamaica employed the 110,000 obtained there- 
from to construct a railway from the coast to the highlands 
of the interior, and thus gave further encouragement to the 
production of the banana. 

The island was no longer dependent exclusively on sugar. 
In 1895 sugar accounted for ^(^3, 200,000 out of a total export 
of ;^5,6 oo,ooo. In 1911 total exports had risen to 
£7,100,000, to which sugar contributed less than half 
(£3,000,000) . For this transformation bananas were mainly 
responsible. In 1885 no land was returned as being planted 
with bananas. In 1895 18,528 acres were so cultivated; and 
in 1915, 85,854. The area under coco-nuts more than 
doubled in the same period, from 4,628 acres (1895) 
11,058 (1915)-* Meanwhile, sugar production had also 
been assisted by prohibiting the import (1903) of bounty-fed 
sugar. This killed the bounty system and increased the 

1 Hansardy August 22nd, 1895. 

* Knowles: Economic Dtoelopmcnt of the Overseas Empire, pp. 128-130. 
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acreage under sugar in Jamaica from 28,871 in 1905 to 
31,729 in 1915. To this improvement the reversal of fiscal 
policy in the Motherland further contributed. For that 
reversal the elder son of Joseph Chamberlain was respon- 
sible. Appropriately it fell to him in the Budget of 1919 to 
give Preference to colonial sugar and to other Empire com- 
modities. Nevertheless, all is not well with the West Indies. 
In the present year (1938) there have been serious disturb- 
ances in Trinidad and in Jamaica, and yet another Royal 
Commission has been appointed to survey social and 
economic conditions in the West Indies. 

Nor can constitutional questions be excluded from the 
enquiry. In respect of government the Bahamas and the 
West Indies exhibit every possible variety. The Bahamas, 
Barbados, and Bermuda are highest in the scale, with wholly 
elected Legislative Assemblies and nominated Legislative 
Councils. Jamaica, Trinidad, Grenada, St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent, and the Leeward Islands, as well as the adjacent 
colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras, have partly 
elected Legislative Councils containing official majorities. 
Moreover, the Crown retains the power of legislating by 
Order in Council, and the Governors also possess virtually 
autocratic authority. But it is the fact that the West Indies 
afford the most striking illustration of the effect of Free Trade 
upon Imperial policy. That fact must be held responsible 
for this prolonged parenthesis. 

To return. From the passing of the first Reform Bill 
(1832) to the enactment of the second (1867), the Man- 
chester School was dominant in English politics. Their 
colonial policy may be reduced to a formula : self-government 
as a training for independence. Individuals like Sir William 
Molesworth, Lord Durham and his colleagues Gibbon 
Wakefield and Charles Buller, might dream of a different 
sequel to the policy they initiated, but they were in a negli- 
gible minority. “ To ripen these (colonial) communities 
to the earliest possible maturity, social, political, commercial, 
to qualify them by all the appliances within the reach of the 
parent state for present self-government and eventual in- 
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dependence, is now the universally admitted aim of our 
Colonial policy.” So Arthur Mills wrote in a widely in- 
fluential book published in 1856. It was true. Statesmen 
like Lord Glenelg and Lord Granville shared that view with 
the permanent officials who advised them. Between 1837 
and 1871 three men of exceptional ability, Sir James 
Stephen, Herman Mcrivale, and Sir Frederic Rogers (Lord 
Blachford) were successively responsible for the policy dic- 
tated from Downing Street. “ I go very far with you in the 
desire to shake off all responsibly governed colonies.” So 
Rogers wrote in 1865 colleague, Sir Henry Taylor. 

The Civil Servants and the politicians were backed by the 
philosophic historians. “What shall we. give to England 
in place of her useless dependencies ? What shall we give 
to a man in place of his heavy burden or dangerous disease ? 

What but unencumbered strength and the vigour of return- 
ing health ? ” ' 

Forces much stronger than the words of a doctrinaire were, Shrinkage of 
however, already operating to disappoint their hopes. The 
globe was shrinking. “ The cardinal fact of geography in 
the twentieth century is the shortening of distances and the 
shrinkage of the globe. . . . The result is that problems 
which a century ago or even fifty years ago were exclusively 
European now concern the whole world.” General Smuts 
was right. The process had, however, already begun in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. To that process 
several famous inventions powerfully contributed. The first 
was that of Sir Henry Bessemer, whose invention for the pro- 
duction of cheap steel substantially diminished the cost of 
ocean transport. From i860 onwards the compound engine 
greatly economized the use of coal and enabled the steam- 
ship to displace the sailing ship even for ocean voyages. 

But the boilers were apt to be ruined by salt water; fresh 
water could not, owing to evaporation, be used more than 
once. Large storage-space for water was, therefore, essen- 
tial, and left no room for bulky cargo. The perfecting of 
the surface condenser (1870) made it possible to pass the 

' Goldwin Smith; The Empire^ p. xix (Oxford, 1863). 
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same water through the boilers as often as need be. Space 
was thus made available for cargo and the working cost of 
steamers further reduced.^ The opening of the Suez Canal 
(1869) shortened the voyage from London to Hong Kong by 
twenty-five per cent, and to Bombay by no less than forty. 

“ Man is of all kinds of luggage the most difficult to 
transport.” So Adam Smith had written in 1776. If the 
impediments to the transport of both goods and men have 
been largely removed, still more impressive have been the 
improved facilities for communications. The first sub- 
marine cable connecting England and France was laid only 
in 1861, and that between England and America in 1865. 
To-day this method of communication has been supple- 
mented by long-distance telephony and wireless telegraphy. 
But for inter-imperial trade nothing has done so much as 
refrigeration and cold storage. The New Zealand Shipping 
Company adopted the use of refrigeration in 1882, and by 
that means mutton, lamb, and butter have been brought 
from the Australasian colonies to Great Britain in ever- 
increasing quantity and ever-improving quality. The 
British market is supplied, to the great advantage of our 
urban population, with fruit from all the Dominions and 
by dairy produce from most of them. 

Thus distance has been almost eliminated by science. 

If the world has shrunk, Europe has expanded. The 
process was most obtrusive in Africa. The northern coast 
of that great continent has always belonged to the European 
system. In modern times France was the first to recognize 
this truth. Algeria has since 1830 passed gradually under 
the control of France, who in 1881 established, with Bis- 
marck’s encouragement, a Protectorate over Tunis. Nor 
did Bismarck miscalculate. Italy, deeply resentful of 
France’s presence in Tunis, joined Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in the Triple Alliance. France and Italy have 
never, since then, been real friends. With a purpose equally 

^ The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire: % vols., London, 1 924, 
1930. To that admirable work the wise reader will refer. The points here 
made are summarized from Marriott: Modern England^ chapter I, and the 
whole subject is treated in much greater detail in Knowles : I. pp. 1 7-18. 
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amiable Bismarck encouraged England to remain in Egypt. 

For nearly twenty years France and England were bitterly 
estranged. So Bismarck divided his potential enemies. 

But in 1904 Great Britain recognized the predominant 
claims of France over Morocco: France recognized Eng- 
land’s predominance in Egypt. In 1911 Italy conquered 
and annexed Tripoli. Thus the whole Mediterranean coast 
of Africa passed under European control. 

In 1875 Great Britain, who had refused to participate England and 
in the construction of the canal through the isthmus of Suez, 
had suddenly awakened to the importance of the work 
accomplished by Lesseps. Thanks to the prompt action of 
Disraeli and the ready help of the Rothschilds, she then 
acquired the whole of the Khedive’s interest (176,602 
shares) in that undertaking. In 1876 the financial em- 
barrassments of the Khedive Ismail compelled England and 
France to establish a Dual Control over Egypt. By 1879 
Ismail’s rule of tyranny and extravagance had become in- 
supportable. In that year the Sultan of Turkey compelled 
him to abdicate, but his son Tewfik proved incapable of 
coping with the prevailing anarchy, and in 1882 Great 
Britain, deserted by France and the other Powers, was con- 
strained to take action alone. Alexandria was bombarded 
by the British Fleet ; Arabi, the leader of a nationalist move- 
ment, was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, was captured, and 
deported to Ceylon. 

A British army was then stationed in Egypt to restore (in 
official phrase) the authority of the Khedive, and, though 
much has happened in the meantime, has not yet (1938) 
completely evacuated the country. 

Although from the first it was never intended that the 
occupation should be other than temporary, circumstances 
inevitably prolonged it. Between 1883 and 1907 Lord 
Cromer, one of the greatest of British pro-consuls, effected 
a complete reorganization of the country. Not without 
interruptions. His own position was as anomalous as that 
of the country he represented. Technically only a British 
agent and Consul-General, he became virtually the ruler of 
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the country. He was hampered by the jealousy of foreign 
colleagues in Cairo (particularly, until 1904, by those repre- 
senting France) , and not less by complications connected 
with the Sudan. 

For many years the Sudan had been, of all the provinces 
of Egypt, the most atrociously misgoverned. In 1883 the 
Sudanese, led by a fanatic who styled himself the Mahdi 
(the Messiah), revolted against their oppressors. The 
Egyptian Government despatched an English officer, 
General Hicks, to quell the insurrection, but Hicks was 
killed and the Egyptian force under his command was cut 
to pieces. The British Government declined the task of 
reconquering the Sudan, but scattered garrisons in the 
country could not be left to the tender mercies of the 
Mahdi. After much delay and with much hesitation 
General Charles Gordon was, on his own suggestion, 
despatched to rescue the garrison of Khartoum. He reached 
Khartoum, but found himself in turn besieged (February 
1884). Not until August did the Gladstone Ministry 
decide to send out a relieving expedition. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who commanded it, made all possible haste, and 
on January 27th, 1885, came in sight of Khartoum. It was 
too late. Two days earlier the Mahdi had stormed the city 
and Gordon had been killed. 

The British Government then decided, while retaining 
Suakin, the port of the Sudan on the Red Sea, to abandon 
to the Mahdi all the rest of the Nile valley south of Wadi 
Haifa. 

For ten years the Sudan remained a prey to anarchy, and 
more than once threatened trouble to Egypt, but the threat 
was warded off by Egyptian forces under the command of 
General Grenfell and Colonel Kitchener. By the patient 
labours of those two officers the Egyptian army was com- 
pletely reorganized, and by 1896 was judged to be ready for 
the accomplishment of a task — which, though deferred, was 
ultimately unavoidable — the reconquest of the Sudan. 

Between 1896 and 1898 Kitchener carried out his plans 
with equal patience and skill, and on September 2nd, 1898, 
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Mahdism was finally annihilated by the great victory at 
Omdurman. Khartoum was immediately occupied, the 
British and Egyptian flags were hoisted side by side, and on 
the spot where Gordon had perished a solemn service was 
held in memory of a very perfect knight. 

Hardly had General Kitchener occupied Khartoum when 
the news reached him that a French expedition, commanded 
by Major Marchand, had arrived at Fashoda, and was pre- 
pared to dispute his further progress up the Nile. 

As far back as March 1895 Sir Edward Grey, representing 
the Foreign Office in the House of Commons, had declared 
that the despatch of a French expedition to the Upper Nile 
would be regarded by Great Britain as an “ unfriendly 
act.’’ His warning was ignored. In 1896 Major Marchand 
was sent out to take command of an expeditionary force in 
the French Congo, and from there, in the face of almost in- 
superable difficulties, he pushed his way across central 
Africa and reached Fashoda just in time to forestall 
Kitchener’s advance. 

Courteously but firmly Kitchener denied Marchand’s 
right to be at Fashoda. Marchand, however, stood his 
ground, and the dispute was referred to the home Govern- 
ments. Lord Salisbury made it clear to the Quai d’Orsay 
that the Khedive’s claim to all the lands ruled by the de- 
feated Mahdi would be sustained by the whole force of Great 
Britain. So large a claim can be justified only if the funda- 
mental issue is understood. To command the sources of the 
Nile was the supreme object of France and Germany no less 
than of Great Britain. The Nile meant not only the domina- 
tion of Egypt but of the route to India and the Far East. 
Thus, in the autumn of 1898, England and France were 
on the brink of war; but war was happily averted by the 
firmness of Lord Salisbury and the good sense of the French, 
who recalled Marchand and concluded with Great Britain 
a comprehensive agreement. France was confirmed in pos- 
session of a great West African Empire, but acknowledged 
the rights of Great Britain over the whole Nile basin from 
the source of that river to its mouth. The road from Cairo 
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to the Cape was still open. Incidentally, Fashoda, by one 
of the frequent parodoxes of politics, proved the prelude to 
the Anglo-French Entente of 1904. 

To the successful negotiation of the Anglo-French Treaty 
many causes, with which this narrative is not concerned, 
contributed.^ The basis of the agreement was an acknow- 
ledgment on the one side of England’s paramount interest 
in Egypt and the Nile Valley, on the other of French interests 
in Morocco. But opportunity was also taken to clear up 
long-standing disputes between the two countries in all parts 
of the world: in Newfoundland; in the New Hebrides and 
Siam; in Madagascar and Zanzibar; and not least in West 
Africa, where Great Britain made important concessions to 
France on the Niger, on the Gambia, and in Guinea. 

The French were not, however, our only neighbours in 
Africa. 


^ Sec Marriott: History of Europe from iSi^to igsy (3rd ed.), chapter XXI. 



Chapter Fourteen 

The Partition of Africa 

BRITISH EXPANSION. THE BOER WAR. 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

I N the last decades of the nineteenth century the attention 
of Europe was, in large measure, concentrated upon 
Africa. Much light had been thrown upon the dark 
recesses of that great continent by the ardour and persistent 
labours, the self-sacrifice and courage, of missionaries and 
explorers such as were Robert Moffat^ and David Living- 
stone, Captain Speke and Colonel Grant, Sir Richard Burton, 

Sir Samuel Baker, and Sir H. M. Stanley.* 

It was, however, the action of Belgium that precipitated Partition of 
the partition of the “ Dark Continent.*’ In 1879 Leopold II 
persuaded Stanley to undertake a further exploration of the 
Congo basin, and the occupation of nearly 100,000 square 
miles of territory in that region eventually gave Belgium the 
third place among the European owners of Africa. 

In the Congo region the Belgians had an active com- 
petitor in France, who emerged from the Partition of 1890 
the largest of African Powers, with an area of nearly 400,000 
square miles. But much of this was desert. Portugal, who 
prior to 1 884 held the first place, now holds the fourth (with 
788,000 square miles), but, thanks to the award of Marshal 
Macmahon in 1875, she still retains the valuable and much- 
coveted port of Lourengo Marques. 

Much the most striking achievement, however, was that The Germans 
of Germany, who, though she had long taken her full share 
in the exploration of Africa, owned, prior to 1 884, not one 
foot of territory on that continent. In the course of less 

1 1795-1883. 

* Livingstone’s explorations were made between 1849 and 1873; Stanley’s 
between 1871 and 1889. 
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than two years (1884-1885) Germany leapt into the third 
place with nearly 1,000,000 square miles of territory. She 
established a Protectorate over Damaraland and Nama- 
qualand, a district afterwards known as South West Africa; 
she annexed, on the west coast, Togoland and the Cameroons, 
but the most important of her acquisitions was the great 
province which became known as German East Africa. 
With an area of 384,180 square miles, and a population 
believed to number nearly eight million persons, mostly 
belonging to strong fighting races, the province gave Ger- 
many a position of first-rate strategic importance. 

Yet, dramatic as was the entrance of Germany upon the 
colonial stage, her advance in Africa was less remarkable 
than the advance made by Great Britain after the rendition 
of the Transvaal (1884). Zululand, after an attempt to 
preserve peace between the chiefs by a British Resident, had 
been declared British territory in 1877, and with adjacent 
native territories was in 1897 annexed to Natal. 

Of still greater importance was the establishment (1885) 
of a British Protectorate over the huge central block of terri- 
tory, Bechuanaland, Paul Kruger, who since 1883 had 
been President of the Transvaal Republic, had, from the 
first, cast longing eyes on a country in which a good many 
Transvaal Boers had settled. The Republic was, indeed, 
prohibited, by the Pretoria and London Conventions, from 
making any territorial encroachments upon its neighbours, 
but the advent of Germany excited Kruger’s hope that in 
no long time he might be able to play off two great European 
Powers against each other and violate the Conventions with 
impunity. 

Kruger was not alone in perceiving the importance of 
Bechuanaland. Cecil John Rhodes described it as the 
Suez Canal of South Africa, and his dream of an all-British 
route from the Cape to Cairo could never be realized if 
Bechuanaland were to pass under the control of any foreign 
Power. Moreover, the British Protectorate in Bechuana- 
land imposed an effective check upon the development of 
undue familiarity between Pretoria and the Germans in 
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the south-west. Cecil James Rhodes, the son of a Hert- c. j. Rhodes 
fordshire parson, had gone out to South Africa in 1870, as 
a lad of seventeen, and was one of the first to make a fortune 
on the Kimberley diamond-field. He helped to establish 
the great De Beers Company in 1880, and in the same year 
entered the Cape Parliament. To his prescience the pro- 
clamation of the British Protectorate over Bechuanaland 
was largely due. 

In the expansion of the British Empire in Africa Chartered Chartered 
Companies had begun in the ’eighties to play an important 
part. These companies had, in the seventeenth century, 
been accepted as a valuable means of colonial and com- 
mercial development. But Adam Smith, sharing Burke’s 
abhorrence of the East India Company, denounced as wholly 
inconsistent the functions of “ trader and sovereign,” and 
his strictures went far to kill the system. 

With great advantage, however, it was revived in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. A chartered company was 
admirably adapted to do pioneering work. It could take 
risks and try experiments; the Crown, escaping initial 
responsibility, could ultimately reap where the company had 
sown. So it proved in Africa. The Royal Niger Company 
was incorporated in 1886 and the Imperial British East 
Africa Company in 1888.^ 

A century and a half before South Africa passed under the H Africa 
Sovereignty of Great Britain, isolated points had been 
occupied on the west coast. Down to the time when the 
slave trade was abolished (1807), they were valued chiefly 
as convenient centres for that nefarious traffic. Early in 
the reign of Charles II (1662-64), and factories were 
established on the Gold Coast and at the mouth of the 
Gambia River and shiploads of slaves were sent from there Gambia 
to the West Indies and the American colonies. After the 
traffic in slaves was abolished, and before the new era of 
European expansion had opened in the later years of the 
nineteenth century, there were serious thoughts of abandon- 
ing these pestilential possessions. Gambia was, however, 

' Sec infra, p. 196. 
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placed under the administration of Sierra Leone in 1821, and 
was not separated from it until (1888) it became a Crown 
colony under an independent Government. It remains a 
mere islet in the vast ocean of French West Africa, but is 
a not-unimportant depot for the export of ground-nuts and 
palm-kernels. Much more important from an economic 
point of view is the Gold Coast Colony, which has an ex- 
ternal trade of some ^(^25,000, 000 a year, including exports 
which represent more than half the world’s supply of cocoa. 
Fifty-six per cent of the external trade is with the United 
Kingdom. The forts and factories on the Gold Coast passed 
backwards and forwards between various trading companies 
and the Crown, but were finally taken over by the Crown in 
1843. Later on, the British Government bought out the 
contiguous Dutch and Danish forts, and, owing to attacks by 
the inland kingdom of Ashanti, were compelled to establish 
Protectorates over that country and the hinterland, now 
known as the Northern Territories. Like Gambia, the 
Gold Coast Colony is surrounded, save on its coast side, by 
French dominions. 

In striking contrast to the history of Gambia and the Gold 
Coast is the history of Sierra Leone, which was bought by 
the British Government in 1787 from a native chief for the 
purpose of establishing a settlement for liberated negroes — 
primarily for those who had fought under the British flag 
in the American War of Secession. The strip of coast-land 
thus acquired not only gave us the finest harbour on the 
west coast of Africa, but provided a home for over one 
thousand negroes who had followed their masters to New 
Brunswick. Neither climatically, economically, socially, nor 
politically was New Brunswick suited to negroes, however 
touching their loyalty to the masters or to the Empire they 
had served. A body of philanthropists suggested to the 
Government their repatriation to Africa, and so Sierra 
Leone, with its capital of Freetown, came into being. The 
black Empire Loyalists were presently reinforced by slaves 
who were rescued at sea, or had escaped from the West 
Indies and the United States, and after 1807 the philan- 
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thropic company, to which in 1791 a charter of incorpora- 
tion had been granted, transferred its rights to the Crown. 

Sierra Leone is now a Crown colony with a partly elected 
Legislature, and exercises a Protectorate over the adjoining 
territory. 

Of the British possession in West Africa, the Colony and Nigeria 
Protectorate of Nigeria is much the largest and most im- 
portant. Until the “ scramble for Africa ” began among 
the European Powers the swamps on the delta of the Niger 
offered no political temptations to any Government, but 
the “ Oil Rivers ” area had for many years been exploited 
by various traders, mainly for the sake of the palm-oil which 
its forests yielded in profusion. When the scramble began, 
Germany acquired Togoland and the Cameroons, but, a 
British company, headed by Sir George Taubman Goldie, 
was successful in establishing its title to Nigeria. A charter 
was granted to the Royal Niger Company in 1888, but 
fierce competition for possession of the hinterland con- 
tinued between the English and the French until in 1898 
their respective spheres were delimited. Two years later 
the political jurisdiction of the Royal Niger Company was 
transferred to the Crown, but the company continued its 
activities as a commercial undertaking. 

With the development of Nigeria, a territory about one- 
third of the size of British India, two names will be im- 
memorially associated. That of Sir Ronald Ross, who 
effected the conquest of the mosquito, and that of Sir 
Frederick (now Lord) Lugard, who has devoted some of 
the best years of a long life to the extirpation of slavery in 
tropical Africa. For some years he was engaged in that 
humanitarian work in East Africa, but from 1894 until the 
close of the World war he was (save for an interval of five 
years spent as Governor of Hong Kong) employed in West 
Africa. In 1897 raised the West African Frontier Force 
— a native army under British officers — and with their aid 
he did much to secure the native chiefs of the interior against 
the advances of France and Germany. By a series of Con- 
ventions between Great Britain and France (1890-1899) the 
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northern frontiers of Nigeria and the French sphere of 
influence were delimited, and Lugard and his West African 
Frontier Force were then compelled to undertake the effec- 
tive occupation of the Moslem Emirates (1902-1903). The 
native chiefs were, as far as possible, confirmed in their 
authority over their tribesmen, but they had to accept 
British Residents, to put a stop to slave-raiding, to contri- 
bute to the expenses of administration, to maintain order, 
and to execute justice. When in 1907 Lugard left Africa 
to take up the Governorship of Hong Kong, he could already 
point to great improvements in the economic and social 
condition of the people. He returned in 1912 as Governor 
of North and South Nigeria, and when in 1914 the two Pro- 
tectorates were amalgamated, Lugard became Governor- 
General of a united Nigeria, with its capital at Lagos, a 
former entrepSt of the slave trade, but acquired by the 
British Government in 1861 with a view of putting an end 
to that traffic. 

We pass from West to East Africa, which presents, in some 
respects, a marked contrast. East Africa has double the 
area of West Africa but less than half the population. Some 
small proportion of that population is in the highland areas 
British, and that proportion may increase. In West Africa 
there are no such areas suitable for the permanent settle- 
ment of the white man. 

Until the ’eighties. Eastern Equatorial Africa, though an 
object of ambition to the Khedive Ismail of Egypt, had come 
under the notice of Europe only through the devoted labours 
of explorers and missionaries. The Sultan of Zanzibar exer- 
cised jurisdiction over about a thousand miles of coast, nor 
were his claims over an ill-defined hinterland questioned by 
Europeans. In the early ’eighties, however, the Powers 
began to occupy strategic points on or off the coast of East 
Africa. Great Britain had long ago secured a station on the 
opposite shore at Aden (1837), and at Perim (1857). 
Socotra, occupied by the English East India Company in 
1834, was declared a British Protectorate in 1886. Eritrea, 
with a coast-line of some seven hundred miles along the Red 
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Sea, passed into the keeping of Italy between 1882 and 1888, Italians in East 
as did Italian Somaliland. By a series of treaties with the 
Somali Sultans, and Agreements with Great Britain and the 
rulers of Zanzibar and Abyssinia {1889-^1905), Italy ob- 
tained Somaliland, and in 1925 Great Britain transferred 
to it a portion of Kenya Colony known as Jubaland, 
with the port of Kismayu. British Somaliland, opposite BHtvih 
Aden, was declared a British Protectorate in 1884, and its 
limits were defined by treaties with France (1888), Italy 
(1894), and Abyssinia (1897). The town and territory of 
Obock, on the Red Sea, opposite Aden, were purchased by 
a Frenchman in 1857, but only in 1883 did France take 
formal possession of the patch of territory now known as 
French Somaliland, which included the important port of 
Jibuti. A French Protectorate over Madagascar was French 
recognized by the British Government in 1890, though 
not until 1896-1899 was that large island and its de- 
pendencies brought into submission to the French Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, as we have already seen, the Germans had Germans in 
established themselves not only on the west coast (Togoland 
and the Cameroons), but on Walfisch Bay (German South 
West Africa), and also in the territory now known as Tan- 
ganyika. So far as there was any “ sovereignty in the 
latter, it belonged to the Sultan of Zanzibar, whose inde- 
pendence was formally recognized by the British and French 
Governments in 1862. In 1878 the Sultan offered to lease 
all his territories on the mainland for seventy years to Sir 
William Mackinnon, Chairman of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, well known not only as a keen and 
successful man of business but as a great philanthropist and 
Imperialist. The territory comprised over one million square 
miles, and included the Lakes Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, 
and Nyassa. The British Government refused to sanction 
this large addition to the Empire; but in 1885 the German 
Empire put in a claim to a considerable slice of this territory, 
and the claim was conceded by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

The German and British spheres were delimited under a 
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series of agreements (1886-1890), and in 1887, within a few 
months of each other, the German Africa Company and the 
British East Africa Association were formed. The latter, 
under the chairmanship of Mackinnon, was converted into a 
Chartered Company in 1888, and in 1890 Zanzibar was taken 
under British protection. In 1895 the Government bought 
out the territorial rights of the Company, and put the adminis- 
tration of the new East Africa Protectorate under the Foreign 
Office. Between 1896 and 1903 a railway was constructed 
between the important harbour of Mombasa and Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. White settlers followed in the track of 
the railway. In 1905 the control of the Protectorate was 
transferred to the Colonial Office, and in 1920 it became 
a Crown colony with the new title of Kenya. In addition 
to the Crown colony proper there is a strip of coast, which 
we expressly retained as a Protectorate. This strip included 
the harbour at Mombasa, and is known as the Kenya 
Protectorate. 

North of Tanganyika, bounded on the west by the Belgian 
Congo, and on the east by Kenya, lies the Protectorate of 
Uganda. This country was first revealed to Europeans 
by Burton and the missionaries in the ’sixties. After the 
acquisition of German East Africa, Germany threatened 
to absorb Uganda also and thus to obtain control of the 
Nile’s sources, so vital to Egypt and the Sudan. The Anglo- 
German Treaty of 1890, however, assigned Uganda to Great 
Britain, and the Imperial British East Africa Company hav- 
ing secured the services of Captain (now Lord) Lugard, sent 
him to Uganda to administer the territory. With most 
inadequate resources Lugard asserted British claims, but 
the Home Government was impatient and, but for the urgent 
representations of Bishop Tucker and Lugard himself, would 
have abandoned the territory. In default the Govern- 
ment consented to send out Sir Gerald Portal to report 
on the situation. Portal reported strongly in favour 
of retention, and in 1894 Uganda was declared a British 
Protectorate. 

Thus, as Lugard writes, “ the continuous control of the 
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Nile from its sources in the Great Victoria and Albert Lakes 
was secured to the Empire.’* ^ In 1903 East Uganda was 
included in the East Africa Protectorate — now Kenya 
Colony — and three years later the control of the Uganda 
Protectorate was transferred from the Foreign Office to the 
Colonial Office. The completion of the Mombasa-Uganda 
Railway (1923) has opened up the territory, but the Uganda 
Protectorate will never be a white man’s country, as part of 
Kenya Colony well may be. 

Greatest of the African companies was that with which British South 
the name of Rhodes will always be associated. Its sphere 
of operations was the vast Matabele-Mashonaland territory 
which was christened after him and is the standing memorial 
of his foresight and statesmanship. 

Towards the end of the ’eighties Lobengula, the powerful 
ruler of the country, was the object of flattering attentions 
on the part of concession-hunters not English only but 
Germans, Portuguese, and Boers of the Transvaal. In 1888 
the great chief, despite the ardent competition of other 
suitors, preferred to ally himself with the “ Great White 
Queen.” He engaged not to make any treaties or to cede 
any territory without the sanction of the Queen’s repre- 
sentative, the High Commissioner of South Africa. 

In 1889 the British South Africa Company received its 
charter from the Crown, and large powers were assigned 
to it over the territory extending from the Transvaal on the 
south to the Belgian Congo on the north, and bounded on 
the east and west by the Portuguese colonies. 

Into this country Rhodes despatched an expedition, 
guided by the great traveller and hunter F. C. Selous, and 
commanded by Rhodes’s physician and confidant Leander 
Starr Jameson. A friendly agreement was concluded with 
the Portuguese in 1891, but with the warlike Matabele there 
were serious collisions, and after several regrettable incidents 
Lobengula fled the country. The antagonism of his 
people was gradually overcome. With the Arab slave- 
traders in Northern Rhodesia the British also came into 

^ Dual Mandate in Tropical Africa^ p. 2 1 . 
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conflict, and only after a succession of hard blows struck 
at them was an end finally put to their nefarious activities. 

But we anticipate the sequence of events. To return. 

In the Transvaal things had been moving fast since 1884. 
Before that date there had been some gold discoveries in the 
Transvaal and in the borderlands it controlled, but it was 
only in that year that prospecting was rewarded on the 
Witwatersrand. What that discovery meant to a State 
which in 1877 had been bankrupt may be guessed from the 
fact that its revenue rose from less than £200^000 in 1885 
to over ;(^3,ooo,ooo in 1898. But economic prosperity 
brought with it a crop of social and political complications. 
A crowd of adventurers, from many nations, was attracted 
to the Witwatersrand. Though ready to profit from the in- 
trusion of financiers, engineers, and miners, the slow-mov- 
ing, obstinate Dutch farmers, with Paul Kruger at their 
head, deeply resented their presence. By a series of enact- 
ments, the parliamentary franchise was denied to the men 
who provided nearly all the revenue of the republic. Thus 
the new city of Johannesburg developed as a community not 
merely of UitlanderSy but of political outlaws. 

To no counsels of prudence would President Kruger listen, 
and in 1895 exasperated Uitlanders were foolish enough 
to attempt to take by force what was denied to reason. 
Rhodes, who in 1890 had become Premier of Cape Colony, 
was at the back of the revolutionary movement in the 
Transvaal. It was the capital blunder of his life. On 
December 29th, 1895, friend Dr. Jameson, at the head 
of a force of 600 Chartered Company’s police, with several 
Mzixim guns, crossed the frontier between Bechuanaland and 
the Transvaal, but on January 2nd the whole force was sur- 
rounded by the Boers at Krugersdorp and forced to sur- 
render. Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner at 
Capetown, had already ordered Jameson to withdraw, and, 
on hearing of the raid, himself hurried to the Transvaal and 
induced Jameson’s confederates at Johannesburg to lay 
down their arms. 

The whole scheme, foolishly conceived, had hopelessly 
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miscarried. Jameson and the leaders of the Raid were 
handed over for trial to the British Government, and on 
conviction were sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. 
The principal conspirators arrested in Johannesburg were 
tried in the Transvaal. Four of them (including Colonel 
Frank Rhodes, a brother of the Gape Premier) were sen- 
tenced to death, fifty-nine others were fined £2^000 apiece. 
The death-sentences were, on a vigorous protest from 
Mr. Chamberlain, commuted to fifteen years’ imprisonment 
(afterwards reduced) and a fine in each case of £2^,000, 

The Jameson Raid, while replenishing the Transvaal 
Treasury, greatly embarrassed the British Government. 
Politically, the situation was redeemed by the foolish and 
flamboyant telegram despatched on January 3rd by the 
Kaiser William to President Kruger. Had the Portuguese 
Government not refused to permit the landing of German 
marines and guns at Louren^o Marques, Great Britain 
and Germany might have been at war in January 1896. 
Thanks to cool heads in England, and to the prompt 
despatch of naval and military reinforcements to the Cape, 
that danger was averted. 

In the Transvaal, however, things went from bad to 
worse. In March 1899 a petition signed by 21,000 Uit- 
landers^ recounting their grievances, was addressed to the 
Queen, and in May the British Government formally 
brought those grievances to the notice of Mr. Kruger and 
urged that they should be promptly redressed. Meanwhile 
in 1896 Rhodes had resigned the Premiership of the Gape, 
and in 1897 Mr. Chamberlain selected Mr. (afterwards 
Viscount) Milner to succeed Sir Hercules Robinson. On 
May 31st Milner met Kruger at Bloemfontein and en- 
deavoured, though in vain, to persuade him to redress 
the grievances of which the Uitlanders justly complained. 
Kruger was adamant: he resented British intervention in the 
internal affairs of his independent Republic, and claimed 
that the last vestige of dependence should be obliterated by 
the specific renunciation of British suzerainty. In August 
Mr. Chamberlain warned the President that “ the sands 
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were running out.’* To that warning no heed was paid. 
On October gth Mr. Kruger issued an ultimatum. The 
inevitable answer was war. 

The war dragged on for nearly three years, but the mili- 
tary details are outside the scope of this narrative. The 
Boers, mobilizing a force of 40,000 to 50,000 men with 
extreme rapidity, invaded Natal, inflicted a terrible defeat on 
Sir Redvers Buller at Golenso (December 15th), and invested 
Ladysmith. Despite Buller’s advice that that “ untenable ” 
position should be surrendered. Sir George White held on 
to it doggedly, and by his tenacity and gallantry redeemed 
the honour of British arms in Natal. On the western side 
General Gatacre was heavily repulsed in a night attack 
on Stormberg, on December loth. On the nth Lord 
Methuen, advancing by the railway to the relief of Kimber- 
ley, was, after several successful though costly engagements, 
defeated with heavy loss at Maggersfontein. That was one 
of the blackest weeks in British military history. 

Large reinforcements were, however, promptly sent out 
from England. Lord Roberts, with General Kitchener as 
Chief of his Staff, was put in command of them and landed 
at Capetown on January loth, 1900. Lord Roberts was 
sixty-seven; he had lost his only son at Colenso, but with 
his arrival in South Africa the spirit of the scene changed 
instantaneously. The British forces were substantially 
reinforced by contingents from Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada, as well as from several of the Crown colonies, the 
Federated Malay States, India, and Ceylon. The signi- 
ficance of the struggle was at least as keenly appreciated in 
the overseas Empire as in the homeland. Before it ended 
Australia had contributed more than 15,000 men. New 
Zealand more than 6,000, and Canada 5,762 to a victory 
which was largely theirs. 

A succession of victories in the early months of 1900 caused 
great rejoicing throughout the Empire. General French in 
command of a large force of cavalry relieved Kimberley on 
February i6th; on the 27th (the anniversary of Majuba) 
he surrounded 4,000 Boers at Paardeberg and compelled 
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them to surrender. Buller relieved Ladysmith on the 28th, 
and on March 13th Roberts himself entered Bloemfontein. 

At Bloemfontein Lord Roberts halted for six weeks, in 
order to re-establish his transport after his rapid march, and 
to nurse his sick laid low with enteric. On May ist he 
advanced from the Orange State into the Transvaal, entered 
Johannesburg on May 31st, and Pretoria on June 5th. 
Meanwhile, Mafeking, brilliantly defended since the first 
days of the war by Colonel (now Lord) Baden-Powell, was 
relieved by a mounted force under Colonel Mahon. The 
news of the relief of the little garrison was received in 
England with a wild enthusiasm, which has added a word 
to our vocabulary. 

In his later years Lord Baden-Powell has done a service 
to the Empire greater even than his defence of Mafeking. 
Had the spirit of the Boy Scouts prevailed in 1900, the 
rejoicings over the relief of Mafeking, if not less whole- 
hearted, might have been more orderly. 

With the defeat of the main Boer force at Diamond Hill on 
June 1 2th, the surrender of 4,000 Free State Boers on the 
Basutoland frontier, the occupation of every town of any 
importance in the Transvaal, and the flight of Paul Kruger 
to Europe via Louren^o Marques, Roberts seemed justified 
in declaring the war at an end. The Orange Free State 
had been formally annexed on May 28th, and the Transvaal 
on September ist. On his departure from Pretoria (Novem- 
ber 29th), Lord Roberts made over the command of the 
army to Lord Kitchener. Sir Alfred Milner became 
Governor of the Orange River Colony and of the Transvaal, 
in combination with the office of High Commissioner of 
South Africa. In December Lord Roberts left for home, 
arriving in England just in time (January 2nd) to bring 
the good news to his Sovereign. The old Queen rewarded 
her faithful servant with an earldom and the Garter, but 
on January 22nd, 1901, she herself passed away. The 
longest, perhaps the greatest, reign in all English history had 
ended. 

In South Africa neither Milner nor Kitchener shared the 
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optimism of Lord Roberts. For nearly two more years 
Louis Botha, De Wet, and Delarey continued to wage 
guerrilla war with infinite resourcefulness and skill. But the 
grim tenacity of Kitchener gradually bore down all resist- 
ance. Boer women and children were collected into con- 
centration camps, and by a system of blockhouses the whole 
country was slowly subdued. Kruger’s personal appeal to 
the European Powers for intervention entirely failed. Italy 
and Portugal were, indeed, our only real friends, but warmly 
as the other Powers sympathized with the Boers they were 
not prepared to risk for their sake a war with the mistress 
of the seas. The German Kaiser claimed from his grand- 
mother credit for refusing to receive Mr. Kruger, and also 
for refusing the latter’s request for mediation. The Queen’s 
reply, described (not undeservedly) by a courtier as “ worthy 
of Queen Elizabeth,” was a model of mingled courtesy, 
sarcasm, and dignified self-reliance.^ 

The Treaty of King Edward VII was most anxious that formal 
Vereenigtng p^j^^e with the Boers should be concluded before his 
coronation, and on May 31st, 1902, Articles of Peace were 
signed. 

By the Treaty of Vereeniging the burghers laid down their 
arms and recognized Edward VII as their lawful Sovereign, 
but both colonies were to have representative institutions, 
leading up, as soon as might be, to complete self-govern- 
ment; no indemnity was imposed, and the British Govern- 
ment, with conspicuous generosity, promised 5(^3,000,000 to 
facilitate the resettlement of the burghers on their farms. 
In the result, no less than 5(^15,000,000 was expended in the 
first two years on the work of reconstruction, and the British 
Government also guaranteed a loan of 5(^35,000,000. 

The generosity was repaid. Thanks to Milner’s genius 
for administration, prisoners of war were quickly repatriated, 
and a whole population was resettled on the soil. “ I shall 
live in the memories of men in this country, if I live at all, 
in connexion with the great struggle to keep it within the 
limits of the British Empire. . . . What I should prefer to 

' See Queen Victorians Letters (3rd series), Vol. Ill, pp. 507-509, 519-520. 
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be remembered by is the tremendous effort subsequent to 
the war not only to repair its ravages, but to restart those 
Colonies on a higher plane of civilization than they had ever 
previously attained.** That history will ultimately respect 
Lord Milner*s preference is certain, but on his retirement 
from South Africa (1905) he was violently attacked by a 
section of the Radical Party, and an address of appreciation 
from 370,000 of his English fellow-countrymen only par- 
tially atoned for that cruel wrong. 

The attack was mainly due to Milner’s assent to the “ Chinese 
demand of the mine-owners for the importation of Asiatic 
labour. The Transvaal possesses two great assets, wide 
pastures and rich gold deposits. Milner restored the pas- 
toral industry, but he realized that the stability of the 
economic structure he sought to rear depended wholly upon 
the output of the mines. Unless they could be worked to 
full capacity the Transvaal would inevitably become a heavy 
charge upon the British taxpayer. But, of the 200,000 
labourers required, the African natives would supply only 
70,000. Mr. Chamberlain, on his memorable visit to South 
Africa in 1902-1903, had warned the Rand magnates that 
their demand for Asiatic labour would be hotly resisted both 
in the colony and at home, but Milner was convinced that 
recourse to that expedient, however distasteful, was unavoid- 
able. An Ordinance to permit, under strict conditions, the 
importation of Asiatic labour was passed in 1904, but the 
Chinese coolies imported to the number of nearly 50,000 
gave more trouble than they were worth. In the British 
General Election of 1906 the cry of “ Chinese Slavery ** was 
most disingenuously raised by Radical candidates and con- 
tributed greatly to the overwhelming victory of their party.' 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on coming into office 
as Prime Minister, found it impossible to abolish the 
employment of coolies at once, and could only prohibit 
further recruitment. By February 1910, however, the last 
batch of coolies had been repatriated, 

' Mr. George Lansbury confessed his shame at having taken part in this 
“campaign of gross distortion and misrepresentation.” My Life (1923), 
p. 202. 
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Self-govern- Meanwhile, much had happened in South Africa. Crown 
colony government had been introduced into both the Boer 
colonies in 1902, and Mr. Alfred Lyttleton, who in 1903 
succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary, drafted 
a new Constitution giving them a representative legislature 
but without a responsible executive. That Constitution 
never came into effect. In its stead, Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government embarked on what was acclaimed by its 
admirers as “ a magnificent venture of faith.” Responsible 
government of the accepted type was introduced into the 
Transvaal in 1906 and into the Orange River Colony in 
1907, with the hope that that step would “ in due time lead 
to the union of the interests of the whole of His Majesty’s 
dominions in South Africa.” 

That hope was fulfilled more speedily than could have 
been anticipated. Lord Selborne, who in 1905 had suc- 
ceeded Lord Milner as High Commissioner, reviewed the 
whole situation in a masterly State Paper comparable in 
significance with Lord Durham’s historic Report on Canada.^ 
The result was that in October 1908 delegates from each of 
the four Parliaments met in convention at Durban to frame 
a Constitution for South Africa. 

Four problems confronted the Convention: the position 
of the native population ; the need of labour for the mines, 
for industry, and for agriculture; the railway system and 
railway rates; and, closely connected with the last, the tariff 
question. The more closely these problems were studied 
the more clearly did the conclusion emerge that the solution 
of federation, adopted in Canada and Australia, was in- 
applicable to the peculiar conditions of South Africa. A 
scheme for Union was accordingly drafted, and by June 
1909 had, after careful reconsideration, and with several 
amendments, been approved by the Legislatures of Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony, and 
by referendum in Natal. 

r/w Union of The Union of South Africa Act was passed, with the 
South Africa cordial goodwill of all parties, through the Imperial Parlia- 

» Cmd. 3,564 (1907). 
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merit, and received the Royal Assent on September 20th, 
1909. The Legislature of South Africa, consisting of the 
Crown and two Houses, is virtually Sovereign, being com- 
petent to amend even the Constitution itself. The Senate 
contains forty members, of whom thirty-two are elected 
(in equal numbers) by the four Provinces and eight by 
the Governor-General-in-Council — in other words, by the 
Ministry. Of the latter, four have to be selected “ on the 
ground mainly of their thorough acquaintance . . . with 
the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races in 
South Africa.” By the Representation of the Natives Act (1936) 
four additional Senators of European descent are elected 
by natives to represent them. The Senate possesses only a 
suspensive vote, which can be overridden by a majority 
obtained from a joint Session of the two Houses. The 
Assembly numbers 1 50 elected members, distributed among 
the four Provinces according to the number of their adult 
male Europeans. Natives are excluded from the franchise 
in all Provinces except in Cape Colony, where they return 
three European members.^ 

The Executive is, in the English sense, responsible and 
parliamentary. The Ministers forming the Executive Council 
must be members either of the Senate or the Assembly, 
and by custom are allowed to sit and speak, though not to 
vote, in both Houses. Their number must not exceed ten, 
exclusive (in practice) of one or two Ministers “ without 
portfolio.” 

A Supreme Court was set up, but it is indicative of the 


' The legislation of 1936, though very important, is rather complicated. 
Down to that year the natives, but in Cape Colony only, were included in the 
European voters’ register. I'he Act of 1 936 abrogated this privilege, but divided 
the Gape Provinces into three constituencies, in each of which the natives 
(separately enrolled) return one European member to the Assembly. Natives 
are also to be represented in the Senate by four additional (European) Senators, 
elected by electoral colleges, throughout the Union. A Native Representative 
Council was also established in 1936. This Council, numbering 22 in all, 
includes four natives nominated by the Governor-General and twelve elected 
members. Its functions are purely advisory. 

By the Native Trust and Land Act ( 1 936) an area equal in size to England and 
Wales is to be set aside for the exclusive settlement of natives. 

The general principle of the above Acts may be described as “ Economic 
segregation and more eflfective political representation.” 
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unitary character of the South African Constitution that the 
function of the Court is merely, as in England, to interpret 
the law, not, as in America and Australia, to act as a guar- 
dian of the Constitution. From the Supreme Court an 
appeal lies to the Privy Council. 

As befits the new Unitary State, the four original States 
have been reduced to the status of Provinces, with even less 
independence than the Provinces of the Federal Dominion 
of Canada, and still less than that enjoyed by the States of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

No fewer than seventeen sections of the Union Act were 
devoted to the interdependent subjects of finance and rail- 
ways. 

Such in brief outline is the present Constitution of South 
Africa.^ Of the questions that still await solution much the 
most difficult is the position of the natives both in the Union 
itself and in the Protectorates, for which the Imperial Crown 
still remains trustee. To that question, as well as to the 
question of the relations between the Union and the Im- 
perial Government, further reference must presently be 
made. For the moment it must suffice to say that the 
experiment, initiated with conspicuous courage and un- 
usual circumspection in 1909, has been attended with a 
remarkable, though not undeserved, measure of success. 

' Further details will be found in Marriott: The Mechanism of the Modern 
State (Vol. I, chapter X), from which the above paragraphs are summarized. 
Reference may also be made to Marriott: Modern England^ chapters VIII 
and XV. 
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Chapter Fifteen 

Colonial Federalism. — I 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

N either in Canada nor in the Australian Colonies 
did the attainment of responsible government mark 
the term of constitutional evolution. In Canada the 
Act of 1840 had united the Legislatures of Ontario and 
Quebec; in 1847 Lord Elgin initiated the experiment of 
responsible government. 

An experiment it was. A responsible Executive is essen- Failure of the 
tial to the smooth working of Parliamentary Democracy. 

But there is no disguising the truth that the mechanism 
appropriate to that form of government is exceedingly 
delicate, and in unskilled or inexperienced hands is apt to 
get out of gear. Moreover, it can be worked successfully 
only if all the conditions arc favourable. 

The first condition is an electorate reasonably homo- Upper and 
geneous and agreed on fundamentals. Ontario and 
Quebec were in no sense homogeneous, and in several vital 
matters were violently opposed to each other. Quebec, 
almost solidly Catholic, was devotedly attached to the tradi- 
tions inherited from pre-Revolution France. Ontario, with 
its large infusion of American loyalists, was Protestant in 
creed and progressive in temperament. Moreover, there 
was soon revealed a striking disparity in population. In 
1841 Quebec outdistanced Ontario by 691,000 against 
455>688. Twenty years later Ontario numbered 1,396,000 
inhabitants while Quebec could count only 1,111,000. 
Consequently Ontario, which at the time of the Union Act 
had insisted on equal representation, began to agitate for 
readjustment in its favour. The French feared, and with 
good reason, that if representation were periodically 
readjusted to population, all that they valued — their 
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educational system, their language, and their institutions — 
would be endangered. 

The racial and religious antagonisms of the two peoples 
were reproduced in the United Legislature, and an absolute 
deadlock resulted. In ten years there were ten changes of 
Ministry. Cabinets, instead of conforming to the English 
principle of political homogeneity, had to recognize in their 
composition the prevailing dualism. Nor did repeated dis- 
solutions produce the working majority essential to the 
success of parliamentary government. 

It was typical of dualism that for some time the United 
Legislature had to sit alternately at Quebec and Toronto, 
to the great disadvantage of the business of the State. 
Ultimately the selection of a permanent capital was referred 
to Queen Victoria, who fixed on a lumber village superbly 
situated on the border of the two Provinces. On that site 
Ottawa, one of the most beautiful capitals in the world, has 
now been built. 

The adoption of Free Trade in England added to the 
difficulties of Canada. The Preference given to Canadian 
grain was withdrawn in 1849, and on lumber in i860. Of 
what value was the connection with Great Britain ? The 
separatist movement in Great Britain had its counterpart in 
Canada — but with a difference. Canada had a neighbour 
none too friendly towards a Canada under the British flag, 
but not averse from considering its inclusion in the Republic. 
In 1849 ^ society to promote annexation to the United 
States was formed in Upper Canada. Nearly 1,000 Mon- 
treal merchants issued a manifesto urging that “ a peaceful 
and friendly separation from British connexion and a union 
upon equitable terms with the great North American Con- 
federacy of Sovereign States ” was the obvious solution for 
the troubles of Canada. The emphasis on “ Sovereign 
States ” indicates the direction in which the wind was 
blowing. 

After all, the boundary between the independent republics 
and the dependent colonies was invisible, and had lately 
been the subject of dispute between Great Britain and the 
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United States. The boundary between Maine and the 
adjacent British colonies had been settled by the Ashburton 
Treaty (1842) in a way that secured for Canada the com- 
munications between Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

More difficult was the definition of the frontier west of the 
Rockies. Vancouver Island, discovered by the famous 
English navigator of that name, in 1792, was granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1849. But in 1842 the U.S.A. 
laid claim to the whole of that portion of the Pacific Coast 
which lay between California (which then belonged to 
Mexico) and Alaska, then in the possession of Russia. 
Hence what was known as the Oregon Question. Had 
the American claim been conceded, Canada would have 
been cut off from the Pacific: British Columbia would 
never have come into existence. In 1844 the U.S.A. 
refused arbitration but on cooler reflection accepted it, 
and in 1846 the boundary was fixed at the 49th parallel,* 
thus giving to Great Britain Vancouver Island and the 
whole of British Columbia, which (after the discovery of 
gold on the Fraser River) was constituted a Crown 
colony. 

The trade question remained. In 1854 Canada con- Tariffs 
eluded a Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, and 
five years later established her right to commercial autonomy 
by increasing the custom duties on British goods. English 
manufacturers protested, but Alexander Galt, the finance 
Minister of Canada, unambiguously claimed that it was 
“ the right of the people of Canada to decide for themselves 
both as to the mode and extent to which taxation shall be 
imposed.” It was a perfectly fair retort to British Free Fiscal 
Traders, and the trade autonomy of the self-governing 
colonies has never since been questioned. Disraeli, at a 
later date (1872), expressed his regret that self-government 
was not “ conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial 
consolidation.” “ It ought,” he added, “ to have been 
accompanied with an Imperial tariff . . . and by a mili- 
tary Code which should have precisely defined the means 
and the responsibilities by which the Colonies should be 
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defended and by which, if necessary, this country should call 
for aid from the Colonies themselves.” 

Tariffs and defence were, indeed, closely associated. 
Three years after Canada’s assertion of fiscal autonomy, the 
British House of Commons passed a resolution that the 
colonies must provide for their own internal security and 
should also be asked to share in their external defence. 
During the next few years relations between Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. were severely strained by incidents arising 
from the Civil War, and in 1866 a body of 800 Fenians 
crossed the border into Canada in the mistaken belief (in 
the words of Joseph Howe) that they would find “ in the 
Provinces the shortest way to Ireland.” The raid was a 
complete fiasco, but it gave Mr. Seward, the American 
Secretary of State, an opportunity of intervening on behalf 
of the Fenian leaders taken prisoners on Canadian soil. 
This interference was regarded in England as the more 
offensive since Washington had been recently intriguing with 
Nova Scotia, with a view to discouraging their federal union 
with Canada. 

The Fenian raid did nothing to postpone the withdrawal 
from Canada of Imperial troops. Except for the garrisons that 
were left in the important naval stations of Esquimalt and 
Halifax, Canada was by 1870 completely denuded of British 
forces. 

On the other hand, the Fenian raid was a godsend to 
those Canadian statesmen — men like Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Sir A. T. Galt, George Brown, Sir Charles Tupper, Sir 
George Cartier, and others — ^who were becoming convinced 
that only confederation could cure the ills from which 
Canada was so manifestly suffering. 

The movement towards confederation was at once a 
centrifugal and a centripetal movement. As regards Upper 
and Lower Canada, federation would dissolve the ill- 
assorted union. On the other hand, as between both 
Canadas and the Maritime Provinces it would make for 
closer union. There was also the North West to be con- 
sidered, and British Columbia far-distant and isolated, not 
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to mention Newfoundland, which, asserting proudly its sen- 
iority, was condemned as an independent colony to poverty. 

The subject of confederation was mooted to Bulwer 
Lytton, then Colonial Secretary, in 1858, but his attitude 
was discouraging. It was further considered in September 
1862, at an inter-colonial conference at Quebec called 
primarily to discuss the question of an inter-colonial rail- 
way. The Duke of Newcastle, Bulwer Lytton’s successor, 
accompanied the Prince of Wales on a memorable journey 
to Canada in i860. That journey dispersed the doubts he 
had previously felt. 

Meanwhile, a movement had developed towards union The 
among the Maritimes, and in 1864 Legislatures of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island sent 
delegates to discuss the project at a Convention at Charlotte- 
town. Eight Canadian Ministers sought and obtained leave 
to attend the Charlottetown Convention, and urged the 
Maritimes to join Canada in promoting the larger scheme 
for the confederation of the whole of British North America. 

From Charlottetown the conference adjourned to Quebec, 
where behind closed doors the delegates agreed upon 
seventy-two resolutions, which formed the basis of the scheme 
ultimately laid before the Imperial Parliament in 1865. 

The resolutions were passed by the Canadian Parliament by 
large majorities, and in 1866 delegates from both Canadas 
and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick met Lord Carnarvon, 
the new Colonial Secretary, in London, and, in conference 
with him, drafted the Bill. Lord Carnarvon was wholly 
sympathetic towards the scheme, being convinced that it 
was the only alternative to absorption by the United States, 

“ and absorption in such a manner as to inflict on us war 
or great humiliation.” ^ 

Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia insisted, on the contrary, Joseph Howe 
that the confederation of Canada would be the prelude to 
absorption, and that absorption would mean the downfall 
of Great Britain. “ How,” he asked, “ would it stand 
with these (British) islands ? When their only formidable 

' Hardinge: Life of the Fourth Earl of Carnarvon^ Vol. I, p. 294. 
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commercial rival ruled the whole continent of America from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay, when her mercantile 
marine was increased by a million tons of shipping, when 
England was left without a harbour of refuge, a spar or a 
ton of coal oh the whole continent of America, when 
4,000,000 British subjects had been drawn behind the 
Morrill Tariff, and every Loyal Irishman in British America 
had been converted into a Fenian, when the outposts of the 
enemy had been advanced 800 miles nearer to England by 
the possession of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. . . ^ 

A great orator and a brilliant controversialist, Howe was 
strongly in favour of Imperial Federation and also of the 
Federation of the Maritimes, but he was convinced that 
Canadian Confederation would mean the complete sub- 
ordination of the Maritime Provinces to Ottawa, and would 
react disastrously on the British connection. Howe pub- 
lished a closely reasoned statement against confederation in 
September 1866. It is printed seemingly verbatim.^ 

As to the absorption of Canada by the U.S.A., Lord 
Carnarvon was nearer the truth than Joseph Howe ; but 
about the Maritime Provinces Howe knew much more than 
Carnarvon, and his fears about their future have been largely 
justified by the ev^nt. Yet it is likely that they would have 
suffered much more under a separate confederation. 

At the time, Howe’s objections were overruled by Lord 
Carnarvon in the great speech in which he moved the 
second reading of the British North America Bill in the 
House of Lords on February 19th, 1867.® neither House 
did the Bill encounter any serious opposition except from 
John Bright, who espoused the views of Joseph Howe. It 
received the Royal Assent on March 28th, and on July ist 
of the same year the Dominion of Canada came legally into 
being. 

The Executive remained vested in the Queen and her 
successors, who were to be represented in the Dominion by 

' The Speeches and Public Letters of Joseph Howe (cd. Chisholm), Vol. II, p. 489 
(Halifax, 1909). 

* By Chisholm, Vol. II, pp. 468- 1192. ^ Speeches on Canada, pp. 90-128. 
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a Governor-General with the customary powers of a “ Con- 
stitutional ” Sovereign, including the right to appoint and 
remove the Lieutenant-Governors of the constituent Pro- 
vinces. There was to be a Privy Council of Canada, and it 
was assumed (though not expressed in the Act) that the 
Governor-General would act on the advice of a Parliamen- 
tary Cabinet. Legislative power was vested in the Queen, a Executive and 
Senate, and a House of Commons. The Canadian Senate 
was intended to embody, like that of the United States, the 
federal idea. Accordingly Quebec, Ontario, and the Mari- 
time Provinces (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) were each 
to be represented in it by twenty-four members, nominated 
for life by the Governor-General. After the accession of 
other Provinces the original scheme of distribution of 
Senatorial seats had to be modified. The Senate now con- 
sists of 96 members: Quebec and Ontario retain 24 apiece; 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 10 each; Prince Edward 
Island 4, British Columbia, Manitoba, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan 6 apiece. The nomination system has not 
been a success. Devised originally with a view to an equal 
representation of Provincial groups, it has from the first 
been manipulated by party leaders to subserve party in- 
terests in the Federal Legislature.^ The House of Com- 
mons has been similarly modified. Originally consisting of 
1 81 members, it has now been enlarged to 245, of whom 
Ontario claim 82, Quebec 65, Saskatchewan 21, Manitoba 
and Alberta 17 apiece, British Columbia 16, Nova Scotia 12, 

New Brunswick 10, Prince Edward Island 4, and Yukon i. 

Its duration is limited to five years. Money Bills can only 
be proposed by the Crown and must originate in the House 
of Commons. Otherwise the powers of the two Houses are 
nominally co-ordinate. 

The judicial system in Canada follows the lines familiar judicature 
in England. Judges of the Superior Courts are appointed 
by the Crown, their salaries are charged on the Civil List, 

' For the position of the Canadian Senate, cf. Marriott: Second Chambers (ed. 

1927) ; R. A. Mackay : The Unreformed Senate of Canada ; and Marriott: Mechanism 
of the Modern State^ Vol. I, chapter IV, where the whole Constitution of 1867 
is analysed in much greater detail. 
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and, as in England, they can be dismissed only on a joint 
address from both Houses of the Legislature. An appeal, 
criminal and civil, lies from any part of the Dominion to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, and from the latter, as well 
as from other courts, to the English Privy Council. The 
latter is still the ultimate Court of Appeal for 400,000,000 
subjects of King George VI. Unlike the United States, 
Canada has no system of federal courts, and in particular 
it has no Supreme Court competent to interpret not merely 
the law, but the Constitution. The Canadian Constitution, 
like the English, is based on the theory of an omnipotent 
legislature. 

The relations between the Dominion and the Constituent 
Provinces are determined, however, by the Act of 1867.^ 
Such relations form the crux of every federal Constitution. 
In Australia, as in the United States, the residue of power is 
vested in the States; in Canada the Provinces can exercise 
such powers only as are expressly delegated to them by the 
Constitution. That Constitution can be amended only by 
the Imperial Parliament, though by convention that Parlia- 
ment acts only at the request of the Dominion. Between 
1867 and 1930 seven such amendments were made. 

In each of the Provinces there is a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor-General, a single-chamber 
Legislature, and an Executive responsible to the Legislature. 
Most of the Provincial Legislatures were originally bica- 
meral, but in all the Legislative Council has been abolished. 
Four Provinces only, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, constituted in the first instance the Federal 
Dominion, but the Act of 1867 provided for the admission 
of other colonies or territories. Manitoba was the first 
Province to be carved out of the great North West Terri- 
tory which with Rupert’s Land was acquired by the 
Dominion in 1868. It was admitted to the Dominion in 
1870, British Columbia and Vancouver having been united 
in 1866 were admitted to the Dominion in 1871, Prince 
Edward Island in 1873, and Alberta and Saskatchewan, also 

' And subsequent amendments of that Act. 
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carved out of the territories of the old Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, in 1905. The remnant of the North West Territory 
was reconstituted in 1905, Yukon having been created a 
separate territory in 1898. These latter are administered 
by Commissioners. 

The rights of the Provinces are guaranteed by the Acts of 
the Imperial Parliament. They are very jealously guarded, 
in some cases even aggressively asserted, as against the 
Federal Government, and are specifically recognized by 
seven of the Statutes of Westminster. 

British Columbia made it a condition of its adhesion to the C.P.R. 
Federal Dominion that a railway should be constructed to 
connect it with the Eastern Provinces. The Maritime Pro- 
vinces had also stipulated that they should be linked up by 
rail with Ottawa. This line was opened in 1876, but the 
Maritimes are by no means satisfied with conditions of 
transport, which have not helped St. John and Halifax. 

In regard to the transcontinental line, almost incredible 
difficulties, physical, financial, and political, were en- 
countered, and were overcome only by the tenacity, skill, 
and courage of a small group of men, George Stephen (Lord 
Mountstephen), Sir William van Horne, and Donald Smith 
(Lord Strathcona). In 1881 the contract was concluded; 
on November 7th, 1885, in the Eagle Pass in the heart of the 
Rockies, the rail constructed from the east met the rail con- 
structed from the west, and the last spike was driven by 
Donald Smith. The story of the Canadian Railway con- 
necting Montreal with Vancouver, running for 2,500 miles 
through lands mainly uninhabited (in 1885) and crossing 
one of the great mountain ranges of the world, is nothing 
short of a romance. But it cannot be told here. Its 
significance is Imperial and strategic as well as commercial. 
Esquimau, with a dry dock that will hold the biggest battle- 
ship afloat, looks forth over the Pacific, and its naval ratings 
can now, thanks to the superb railway system of Canada, be 
reinforced from Portsmouth within a fortnight. Canada 
now possesses nearly 60,000 miles of railways and 2,700 
miles of internal navigable waterways. Thanks to those 
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waterways ocean liners can now sail without breaking bulk 
from the Great Lakes, in the heart of Canada, to the 
Atlantic. 

The Act of 1867 contemplated the inclusion of New- 
foundland in the federated Dominion of British North 
America. Newfoundland, however, preferred, in pride of 
birth, to remain in isolated independence. Even with the 
“ Coast of Labrador,” assigned to it by the decision of the 
Privy Council in 1927, Newfoundland contains less than 
290,000 inhabitants, most of them very poor. In 1855 
was endowed with a responsible Government, but in 1934 
a financial crisis compelled the colony to apply for help to 
the Imperial Government. This was granted, but on condi- 
tion that self-government should be suspended and the 
administration be vested in Commissioners appointed in 
Whitehall. 
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F ederation was forced upon Canada by domestic Australian 
difficulties otherwise insuperable. A similar solution 
was accepted by the Australian colonies owing to a 
growing recognition of external dangers accentuated by the 
unwelcome presence of European Powers in the Pacific. 

Between 1854 and 1890 all the Australian colonies, as well 
as New Zealand, attained to the dignity of “ responsible 
government. But their material development, though sub- 
stantial, was less rapid than their constitutional evolution. 

Of the three main prerequisites for development Australia 
possessed one — land — in superabundance, but lacked both 
capital and labour. Yet despite its abundance there has 
been no question which has demanded more attention from 
Australian Legislatures than the land. Again and again 
there has been a radical change of system in most of the 
colonies. As to capital Australia has frequently complained, 
and with some show of justice, that the City has been far 
more ready to develop industry by means of capital in foreign 
countries than in our own colonies. Without an adequate 
supply of British capital Australia refuses to admit, with 
our restrictions, British labour. 

Labour has indeed been the crux of the economic pro- Labour 
blem. Australia, with a population largely concentrated in 
a few cities, has been particularly concerned to keep up the 
rate of wages. To this end immigration, not of foreigners 
only, has especially since the Act of 1901 been severely 
restricted. Even on the narrower economic ground the 
wisdom of this policy may be impugned. On a considera- 
tion of wider issues it would seem to be suicidal. 

Australia is no longer remote from Europe : to the coasts ProbUm 
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of Asia and the islands of the Indian Ocean it is very close. 
In those islands the Dutch have been dominant since 
the seventeenth century. But in 1814 they finally 
ceded Ceylon to Great Britain. In 1819 Singapore, 
then practically uninhabited but destined to become 
of great commercial and strategic importance, was ac- 
quired from the Sultan of Johore by Sir Stamford Raffles. 
In 1837 Singapore became the administrative centre for the 
Straits Settlements, which comprise, as well as Penang, ceded 
to the East India Company in 1 786, Malacca (obtained from 
the Dutch in exchange for Sumatra in 1824), and Labuan 
(ceded to Great Britain in 1846). Later on, between 1874 
and 1909, a group now known as the Federated Malay 
States became a British Protectorate and is governed by a 
High Commissioner. In 1909 Siam transferred to Great 
Britain all rights of suzerainty, protection, administration, 
and control over the four North Malay States: Kedah, 
Perils, Trengganu, and Kelantan. The position, though 
somewhat anomalous, seems reasonably satisfactory, though 
it was the subject of enquiry by Lord Harlech (the Under- 
secretary of State) in 1928, and in 1933 by Sir Samuel 
Wilson, Permanent Secretary. Lord Harlech summarized 
the position thus: “ the Malays remain the subjects of the 
Mohammedan monarchies which they themselves estab- 
lished. Malay custom is not interfered with and the Malays 
play a large part in the government of their States ; but . . . 
they have the assistance of a body of trained British Civil 
Servants.” 

Meanwhile, Hong Kong, an island at the mouth of the 
Canton River, had been acquired by Great Britain in 1841. 
The Fiji Islands were definitely annexed in 1874. In 
1881 the Crown granted a charter to a British company 
which had already begun to exercise sovereign rights in 
North Borneo, and in 1888 the territory was formally recog- 
nized as a British Protectorate. 

By that time the Australian colonies had other neighbours 
in the Pacific, and were increasingly apprehensive as to their 
activities. Both in Australia and in New Zealand we had, 
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as already indicated, anticipated a French occupation only 
by a hair’s breadth. France was anxious to obtain a footing 
in the Pacific, and in 1843 the Society Islands, though dis- 
covered by a British navigator and Christianized by British 
missionaries, passed into the occupation of the French, who 
in 1880 annexed Tahiti also. 

Of much greater concern to Australia were the activities 
of the French in the Western Pacific, particularly in New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides. French missionaries 
had for some years been active in New Caledonia before 
the Government of Napoleon III annexed the island 
and its adjacent dependencies in 1853. Ten years later 
France established there a penal station, to which in the 
course of the next twenty years no fewer than 1 20,000 con- 
victs were transported. New Caledonia is within 800 miles 
of Brisbane. Not a few convicts made their escape to the 
continent, and their presence greatly perturbed the Govern- 
ment and people. In 1888 the Australian Government 
made a strong protest to Whitehall against the carelessness 
which permitted many criminals of the worst type to escape 
from the penal settlement, but it was not until 1898 that 
France suspended transportation to New Caledonia. 

The nuisance caused to the Australian Government by the 
convicts from New Caledonia quickened their apprehensions 
about the adjacent New Hebrides. In 1878 far-sighted 
Australian statesmen, pre-eminently (Sir) Julius Vogel, 
strongly urged that Great Britain should take possession 
both of the New Hebrides and of Samoa, but Lord Derby, 
then at the Foreign Office, was content with an assurance 
from France that she had no intention to annex. Australia 
had good reason to mistrust its sufficiency, and in 1883 
Victoria urged the Imperial Government to annex all the 
Pacific islands between Fiji and New Guinea, including the 
New Hebrides. Lord Derby declined to act, though he did 
go so far as to promise that he would not consent to annexa- 
tion by France without consulting the Australian colonies 
and securing conditions satisfactory to them.' In 1887 

' A. and P., 1884-1885, LIV, 572, quoted ap. C.H.B.E., Vol. VII, 360. 
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Great Britain and France agreed to commit the policing of 
the islands to a joint commission of naval officers, without 
annexation by either Power. The matter was not, however, 
settled until the conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904, in which the New Hebrides were included. As a 
result a condominium was established which, though cumbrous 
in operation, has kept convicts out, and has afforded pro- 
tection to both Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries. 

In 1 884 Germany also appeared in the Pacific. Rumours 
of her designs upon New Guinea had for some time past been 
current in Australia, but as lately as 1882 Lord Derby had 
declared that “ he had no reason for supposing that Ger- 
many contemplated any scheme of colonization ” in that 
direction. In 1883, however, Queensland, in order to force 
the hand of an apathetic and ill-informed Colonial Office, 
annexed New Guinea, but Lord Derby refused to coun- 
tenance such unauthorized action. In 1884 Germany 
annexed the north-eastern coast of New Guinea, subse- 
quently christened Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and the group of 
islands collectively known as the Bismarck Archipelago. In 
1886 she also established a virtual Protectorate over Samoa, 
where she came into conflict with the United States. 
Bismarck was, however, anxious to keep the peace in regions 
in which he took little interest; conferences were held 
between Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, 
with the result that the Samoan islands were placed under 
the joint control of the three Powers. This condominium 
worked badly, and in 1899 a troublesome situation was 
cleared up by the division of the Samoan group between 
Germany and the United States, Great Britain receiving 
her compensation elsewhere. 

Though the United States had for many years past 
manifested an interest in the Sandwich Islands, it was not 
until 1898 that they were definitely annexed by that Power. 
In 1900 they were formally constituted the Territory of 
Hawaii. Part of the Samoan group had also, as we 
have seen, fallen into the keeping of the United States, 
and in 1898, as a result of the war against Spain, the 
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Philippine archipelago was transferred to her by the latter 
Power. 

Thus before the close of the century the Pacific had 
become the scene of international rivalry, and the 
Australian colonies were in consequence increasingly 
uneasy. Very sparsely populated themselves, they looked 
across the Pacific at the shores of Asiatic countries teeming 
with population; they saw their own ramparts occupied by 
European Powers, who were possible competitors with the 
British Empire for world supremacy, while there was no 
obstacle to their ambitions except the British Navy. 

This situation gave a powerful impulse to the movement Federation 
for a Federation between the several Australian colonies. 

As long ago as 1847 Lord Grey, as Secretary of State, had 
drafted a scheme for a federal Constitution, and Bills to give 
effect to it were introduced into the Imperial Parliament in 
1849 and again in 1850. But in view of strong opposition 
both at home and in the colonies they were withdrawn. 

The question was kept alive mainly through the persistence 
of Gavan DulTy, who, though deported from Ireland for his 
share in the rebellion of 1848, proved himself in Australia a 
prudent and far-sighted statesman. Not, however, until 
the events summarized in preceding paragraphs did the 
Australian colonies awake cither to the need for more 
effective representation of the colonies in the Imperial 
economy, or for closer union among themselves. 

In 1883 delegates from all the Australian colonies, as well 
as from New Zealand and Fiji, attended a conference at 
Sydney, and a scheme formulated by (Sir) Henry Parkes 
and (Sir) Samuel Griffith was enacted by the Imperial 
Parliament as the Federal Council of Australasia Act (1885). 

But the scheme was not a satisfactory one; New South Wales 
held aloof from it, and nothing was done. Nevertheless 
things were moving towards federation in Australia and 
were stimulated by the supine attitude of Whitehall. As 
Mr. Pember Reeves caustically but accurately says — “ The 
air of icy superiority persistently worn by the Colonial Office, 
the Foreign Office, and the Admiralty when transacting 
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business with separate colonies did quite as much perhaps 
to irritate colonial leaders into speculating whether some- 
thing big — say a federated continent — might not be required 
to impress the official mind at home.” 

The “ something big ” was ultimately achieved by the 
Australian Commonwealth Act passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in 1900. The Royal Assent to the last important Act 
of the reign was accompanied by the fervent prayer of the 
aged Queen that “ the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
may ensure the increased prosperity of my loyal and 
beloved subjects in Australia.” 

Proof of their loyalty was at the moment being given by 
the presence of Australian and New Zealand contingents in 
South Africa. But, assuming fair consideration by the 
Imperial Government, it was never in doubt. The Act itself 
was the outcome of Conventions at Hobart (1895) 
Adelaide (1897) and of a plebiscite taken in each colony. 
New Zealand refused to adhere to any federal scheme except 
a federation with the Mother Country. 

All the six Australian colonies approved and accepted it. 
Not, however, without safeguards for their independence. 
Large powers are indeed conceded to the Commonwealth 
exclusively, other enumerated powers are exercised con- 
currently, but all the residue of powers (a vital consideration 
in a federal Constitution) is vested in the States. The State 
Governors (unlike the Lieutenant-Governors of the Cana- 
dian Provinces) continue to be appointed directly by the 
Crown, and their Legislatures have the right, subject only 
to the veto of the Crown, to amend their several Constitu- 
tions. Relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States have not been free from friction, especially in relation 
to taxation, and one State — Western Australia — recently 
voted in favour of withdrawal. The legal aspect of the 
matter may be ambiguous, but in the present (1938) condi- 
tion of world politics, the dissolution of the Commonwealth, 
or even the withdrawal of any constituent State, is obviously 
unthinkable. 

Legislative power is vested in the Governor-General, a 
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Senate, and a House of Representatives. The Senate con- 
sists of thirty-six Members, six from each State. Equality of 
representation therein is regarded by the smaller States as 
the “ sheet-anchor ” of their rights and liberties, and no 
State can be deprived of its equal representation except by 
its own consent. Senators are directly elected by the 
people of the States voting under the method of the scrutin 
de lisle as a single electorate. One result, perhaps unex- 
pected, of this provision is that the Australian Senate has 
proved, unlike most Second Chambers, to be less conserva- 
tive than the Lower House. Like most Second Chambers, 
the Senate has a “ perpetual existence,’’ as one-half of its 
Members, all of whom are elected for six years, retire every 
three years. 

As regards finance, all Money Bills, carefully defined and 
limited, must originate in the Lower House. The Senate 
may reject but may not amend them, though the precautions 
against “ tacking,” or the introduction of any alien substance 
into a Money Bill, arc unusually stringent and precise. 

The federal Executive is based not upon the American The Executivt 
but upon the English model, and consists of the Governor- 
General and a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature. 

Cabinet Ministers must be, or within three months of their 
appointment must become. Members of one or other House 
of the Legislature. This is a specific provision of the Con- 
stitution (64), and though based on the English convention 
it remained unique among the Constitutions of English- 
speaking peoples until it was copied in the South Africa 
Union Act of 1909. 

The Judiciary is less unitary than in Canada, but less The Judiciary 
federal than that of the United States. An appeal lies from 
the State Courts to the federal Supreme Court ; appellate 
jurisdiction of the King-in-Council remains unimpaired. On 
this subject there was much discussion when the Draft Bill 
was before the Imperial Parliament. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who was in charge of the Bill, insisted that while the High 
Court of Australia was to be left “ absolutely free to take its 
own course where Australian interests were solely and ex- 
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clusively concerned/’ the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
was to be maintained in all cases where other than Australian 
interests were involved. Mr. Chamberlain had his way, and 
the principle for which, in the interests of the Empire as a 
whole, he fought is embodied in paragraph 74 of the Act. 
But difficulties soon revealed themselves in reference to the 
right, safeguarded in the Act, for an appeal from the State 
Courts direct to the Privy Council. The impasse was, 
however, ultimately resolved by an Act of the Federal 
Parliament (1907, No. 8). This Act abolished the con- 
current jurisdiction of the State Courts in reference to 
questions affecting the constitutional rights and powers of 
the Commonwealth and the States inter se.^ 

The jealous tenacity of the States was, however, most 
clearly manifested in the elaborate provision made in 
the Commonwealth Act for a revision of the Constitution. 
Proposed amendments may originate in either House, and 
having been passed through both Houses must be submitted 
to the electors in each State. They cannot become law until 
they have been approved by (i) a majority of States and 
(ii) a majority of the electors in the Commonwealth as a 
whole. Further, any amendment affecting the rights of 
any State in the Federal Legislature must obtain the approval 
of a majority of the electors in the State concerned. In the 
event of a disagreement between the two Houses of the 
federal Legislature in regard to revision the Governor- 
General may, after an interval, submit the matter to a 
referendum. Experience has shown, however, that projects 
so submitted are generally rejected. 

On any question the Senate may force a dissolution. If, 
after a fresh election, the Lower House insists upon its 
original proposal the matter is determined by an absolute 
majority obtained from a joint sitting of the two Houses. 
Hence the great importance of the stipulation that the num- 
ber of Members of the Lower House shall be “ as nearly as 

^ On this complicated question see Egerton : Federations^ p. 212; and, for 
much more detail on the Constitution as a whole, Marriott : Mechanism of the 
Modern State, Vol. I, chapter IX. 
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practicable twice the number of Senators.” The Senators 
still number 36; the Lower House is constituted as follows: 
For New South Wales 28 members, Victoria 20, Queensland 
10, South Australia 6, Western Australia and Tasmania 5 
each, and from the Northern Territory i, who may speak 
but not vote, except on a motion to disallow an ordinance 
emanating from the Territory. “ The great lion in the 
path of the Constitution has been,” wrote Sir G. A. Wade 
in 1919, “ the problem of finance.” The point did not 
escape the prescience of the framers of the Constitution, 
which contains no fewer than twenty-five clauses devoted to 
the subject of finance and trade. With this subject, especi- 
ally in reference to the financial and fiscal relations between 
the Commonwealth and the component States, many if not 
most of the proposals submitted to a referendum have been 
concerned. The questions at issue are, however, too intri- 
cate for summary treatment, and the aspect of them is so 
constantly changing as to render quickly obsolete any 
observations upon them. 

Behind all this formal machinery of the Constitution there 
is an institution of the greatest importance. With the 
local “ caucus ” British people are familiar; the parliamen- 
tary caucus is something different. It is a result of the 
ascendancy of the Labour Party in Australia, and it has its 
counterpart in the British Labour Party. Party discipline 
is exercised not only over candidates and constituencies but 
over elected Members. The latter must obey the resolu- 
tions of a parliamentary caucus which is itself the creature of 
the Trade Councils. Thus, whenever the Labour Party is in 
power the Trade Councils are in effect the real rulers of the 
country. So great was the importance which Lord Bryce, after 
close personal observation, attached to the parliamentary 
caucus that he said; “ The dominance of the parliamentary 
caucus had been Australia’s most distinctive contribution to 
the art of politics.” 

Thus have the two great federal Dominions come into 
being under the Sovereignty of the Crown. Of the problems 
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confronting them the most difficult perhaps is that which 
concerns the relations between the Federal Government and 
the component States or Provinces. To this problem 
further reference must be made. For the present it must 
suffice to say that great experiments in the science and art 
of Politics are being made both by Canada and Australia, 
and in both cases under conditions which should conduce 
ultimately to success. 
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CROSS-CURRENTS (1883-1911) 

P RECEDING chapters have traced the progress of Colonial 
the four great Dominions to constitutional maturity: 
to autonomy under a Constitution at once parlia- 
mentary and unitary in New Zealand ; to a semi-federal Union 
in South Africa; to genuine federalism — though of different 
types — in Canada and Australia. Self-government was 
conceded to these distant dependencies under the impulse 
derived from the laissez-faire doctrines of the Manchester 
School, and the policy has undeniably justified itself, though 
not in the manner anticipated by its sponsors. The prophets 
of the Manchester School were confident that self-govern- 
ment would be the prelude to separation. That their hopes 
were falsified is due to the fact that, strong as have been the 
forces making for colonial nationalism, they have been 
counteracted by other forces operating in favour of Imperial 
integration. 

To the scientific inventions which have gone far to Xationalism, 
annihilate distance and improve communications reference 
has already been made. Political and economic develop- 
ments have converged in a similar direction. Of the newly 
operating forces that of nationalism is the strongest. The 
formation of a federal Empire in Germany (1871) marked 
an important stage in the evolution of a German nation; in 
the same year Italy finally achieved national unity; the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire permitted the submerged 
nationalities in the Balkans to acquire the status of virtually 
independent Nation-States. Thus, by the end of the 
’seventies, the whole of Europe was almost exhaustively 
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parcelled out into Nation-States, self-governing and increas- 
ingly self-conscious. 

Of the working of the new forces Germany afforded the 
most conspicuous illustration. Between 1871 and 1910 the 
population of Germany increased from 41,000,000 to nearly 
65,000,000. Industrialization was making Germany, as it 
had long ago made England, a nation of town-dwellers. 
The urbanized population demanded food which a depleted 
countryside could inadequately supply; it demanded raw 
materials for its machines and markets for its surplus manu- 
factured products, necessities which England largely 
obtained from her oversea possessions. 

Hence, as already indicated, the scramble for Africa and 
the Pacific Islands. Plainly the globe was shrinking, and 
among the first to realize the shrinkage were, as we have 
seen, the British colonies in Australia. Deeply they resented 
the “ intrusion ” of France and Germany into the Pacific, 
and bitterly they reproached the apathy exhibited by 
Whitehall — notably by Lord Granville (Colonial Secretary, 
1868-1870 and 1886) and Lord Derby (1882-1885) towards 
the “ intruders.” 

Philosophical History rallied to the support of Politics. 
Until the ’seventies the “ little Englanders ” had dominated 
literature as they had dominated politics. Bcntham and 
Gornewall Lewis, Grote, Goldwin Smith, and Freeman had 
had it almost all their own way, though Carlyle had in him 
elements of Imperialism. In 1883, however, J. R. Seeley 
published his lectures on The Expansion of England. Prob- 
ably no book since Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776) 
had exercised so immediate and profound an influence on 
British opinion. “The future,” Seeley insisted, “is with 
the big States.” An insular England stripped of her colonies 
would have no chance in the coming contest for welt^macht 
against the United States, Russia, or even Germany. But 
Great Britain still had it in her power to become a great 
World-State, if not the greatest among them. But she could 
hold that place among the Powers only if she followed the 
example of Germany, the United States, and her own 
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Dominion of Canada, and adopted the federal principle of 
government. Such was the pith of Seeley’s argument, 
solidly reinforced by an appeal to history. J. A. Froude, 
who in 1892 succeeded his rival Freeman as Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, was also an ardent Imperialist, 
though less explicit than Seeley in exposition of a system. 
Froude’s friend Lord Carnarvon had been at the Colonial 
Office from 1874 to 1878 and, as we have seen, had sent 
Froude to South Africa to convert the South African 
colonies to the principle of federation. His mission unfortu- 
nately failed, but his books Oceana (1886), England in the 
West Indies (1888), and English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century 
(1897), contributed powerfully to the rising tide of Imperial- 
ism. Besides the giants like Froude and Seeley there was a 
large group of publicists whose spade-work for the same 
cause deserves to be held in remembrance: men like F. P. 
de Labilliere,* an indefatigable pioneer, Edward Jenkins,* 
Frederick Young,* J. Stanley Little,* and not least Sir 
George Parkin.* Parkin’s lectures on Imperial Federation 
were credibly said to have “ shifted the mind of England 
and as the first Secretary to tlie Rhodes Trustees he per- 
formed a service to the cause of Imperial unity the value of 
which cannot be over-estimated. Mention should, in this 
connection, be made also of the Poet-Laureate whose indig- 
nant outburst, suffixed (1872) to the dedication of his Idylls 
of the King, evoked the cordial gratitude of the Canadians 
conveyed to Tennyson in a characteristic letter from the 
Governor-General, Lord DufTcrin. Thence onward Tenny- 
son must be counted among the literary prophets of 
Imperialism. 

Finally the politicians took action. In 1884 the Imperial 
Federation League came into being under very influential 
auspices. Promoted by such men as W. E. Forster, Lord 
Rosebery, Edward Stanhope, W. H. Smith, Sir Charles 
Tupper of Canada, and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and Sir 

* England and her Colonies ( 1869 ), Federal Britain ( 18 ^ 4 ). 

* Colonial and Imperial Unity ( 1871 ). * Imperial Federation ( 1876 ). 

* A World Empire ( 1879 ). ® Imperial Federation ( 1892 ). 
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Henry Parkcs of Australia, the League drew support from 
all parties. The League was content to obtain assent to 
principles without committing itself to any particular form 
of federation. “ The Federation we aim at,*’ said Lord 
Rosebery in 1888, ‘‘ is the closest possible union of the 
various self-governing States ruled by the British Crown, 
consistently with that free national development which is 
the birthright of British subjects throughout the world — 
the closest union in sympathy, in external action and 
defence.” 

Words could not have been chosen to define more pre- 
cisely the objects and the attitude of the League. That 
improved constitutional machinery would gradually be 
evolved was undoubtedly the hope of all Imperialists, but 
the League wisely refused to force the pace. Two matters 
were, however, pressing: some scheme of common defence 
and an “ official acknowledgment of the right of the colonies 
to have a voice in the determination of foreign policy, 
especially when such policy directly affects their feelings or 
interests.” These words are taken from a remarkable 
paper contributed by Mr. W. E. Forster, Chairman of 
the League, to the Nineteenth Century for February 1885. 
Australian statesmen were at that time, as we have seen, 
bitterly resentful (to quote the words used by Mr. Alfred 
Deakin ^ at the Imperial Conference of 1887) the dis- 
dain and indifference with which English enterprise (in the 
Pacific) was treated at the Colonial Office.” Sir James 
Service, Premier of Victoria from 1883 to 1885, had recently 
complained that despite the concession of “ responsible 
government ” to the greater colonies they had “ no repre- 
sentation whatever in the Imperial system,” and that as 
regards foreign policy the Imperial Government remained 
“ to all intents and purposes an unqualified autocracy.” 

That was true. The whole system was anachronistic 
and anomalous. The formation of the Imperial Federation 
League was, therefore, in the highest degree timely. For 

1 Australian statesman (1856-1919). Represented Victoria at the first 
Imperial Conference of 1 887. 
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ten years it did educational and propagandist work of great 
value. Branches were formed not only in the United 
Kingdom but in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand; 
meetings were organized, literature distributed, and con- 
siderable enthusiasm aroused.^ But the League ultimately 
foundered on the rock of Imperial Preference. Politically, 

Great Britain had effectually discarded the doctrines of 
the Manchester School; but, economically, their theories 
dominated commercial policy. It took a great war to 
shatter the citadel of Free Trade. 

The League was dissolved in 1893, but not before it could The 
point to some positive achievements. Apart from the educa- 
tion of opinion it could claim a large share of responsibility 
for the Exhibition (the “ Colindcries ” as it was nicknamed) 
held in 1886 to illustrate the products, manufactures, and 
art of the colonics and India. On May 4th, 1886, Queen 
Victoria opened it in state, and characteristically but 
not too felicitously referred to the Exhibition as “ an 
impressive development of the idea which the Prince 
Consort had originated in 1851.” It was not a de- 
velopment but an antithesis. The Exhibition of 1851 

was the apotheosis of the Manchester School: it an- 
ticipated the triumph of internationalism. The “ Colin- 
deries ’’ sprang from a different root; it reflected the 
sentiment of Imperial self-consciousness if not of Imperial 
self-sufficiency. 

So satisfactory, however, were the financial results that a 
profit of over £^ q,oqo was realized and formed the nucleus 
of a fund for the foundation of an Imperial Institute. On 
the suggestion of the Prince of Wales it was decided that this 
Institute, designed to illustrate in permanent form “ the 
arts, manufactures, and commerce of the Queen’s Colonial 
and Indian Empire,” should form the chief national 
memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee, which in 1887 was cele- The Jubilee, 
brated, with grateful hearts and deep-voiced rejoicing, by 

^ The present writer recalls with satisfaction the fact that he was responsible, 
with the help of Professors Bryce, BurrouTi, and Napier, the Hon. G. C. 

Brodrick, Warden of Merton, and others, for the founding of a branch in 
Oxford in 1886. Imperial Federation, ]w\y 1886, p. 187. 
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the many people of the far-flung Empire. The idea of the 
Institute was cordially acclaimed; generous contributions 
poured in, especially from the feudatory Princes of India; 
the Queen herself laid the foundation stone, with imposing 
ceremony, on July 4th, 1887; but the final result cruelly 
disappointed the hopes of the promoters. For some 
unexplained reason the Imperial Institute was from the 
outset a “ frost.” 

The Imperial Institute was not the only offspring of the 
League. Destined to more vigorous life was the Colonial 
Conference. In 1886 the Imperial Federation League sent 
a deputation to the Prime Minister to urge the Government 
to take advantage of the Jubilee celebrations to discuss per- 
sonally with colonial statesmen the problems of imperial 
defence, inter-imperial communications, “ and other means 
for securing the closer federation or union of all parts of the 
Empire.” Lord Salisbury, though in guarded terms, 
assented to the suggestion, and on April 4th, 1887, the 
Conference met. 

The subject of Federation was expressly excluded from the 
agenda ; and though many of the colonial delegates, notably 
Sir Samuel Griffith of Queensland and J. H. Hofmeyr 
from South Africa, eagerly pressed for a resolution in favour 
of Imperial Preference, they were frustrated by the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Henry Holland (afterwards Lord Knutsford), 
who, with an anxious eye upon the Liberal Unionists, kept 
the Conference off dangerous ground. As a result, the most 
fruitful discussions turned, as Lord Salisbury had hoped, 
upon the possibility of a Kriegsverein — a scheme of Imperial 
defence. Of these discussions the positive outcome was the 
agreement concluded with Australia. The Imperial Govern- 
ment undertook to maintain a strong squadron of cruisers 
and gunboats in the western Pacific, and the Australian 
colonies agreed to contribute 126,000 a year (increased in 
1902 to 3^^240,000) towards the expense of maintaining it ; a 
general officer was to be sent to Australia to advise on 
military defence; Simon’s Town was to be fortified by the 
Imperial Government; and the series of coaling stations was 
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to be Strengthened.^ For the rest Alfred Deakin, the most 
interesting figure at the Conference, made, as already 
indicated, an outspoken and spirited attack upon the gross 
neglect by the Imperial Government of Australian interests 
in the Pacific, and insisted, like his colleague James Service, 
that the colonies were entitled to share in the shaping of a 
foreign policy so vitally important to them. “ We hope,’’ 
he said with emphasis, “ that from this time forward colonial 
policy will be considered Imperial policy; that colonial 
interests will be considered and felt to be Imperial 
interests.” * 

The Conference of 1887, despite or perhaps by reason of 
some blunt speaking, was a notable success. For the first 
time the leading statesmen of the Empire were officially 
summoned to take counsel together on matters vital to the 
interests of the Empire as a whole ; the colonial delegates saw 
England at its best, and witnessed a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of loyalty towards the venerated occupant of the 
Imperial throne. 

Nor was the Conference allowed to separate without a 
broad hint as to its possible evolution in the future. At the 
concluding session Sir Samuel Griffith, as “ the oldest actual 
Minister present,” gave expression to a thought which on 
this historic occasion was in many minds: “ I consider that 
this Conference does comprise what may perhaps be called 
the rudimentary elements of a parliament; but it has been 
a peculiarity of our British institutions that those which 
have been found most durable are those which have grown 
up from institutions which were in the first instance of a 
rudimentary character. It is impossible to predicate now 
what form future conferences should take, or in what mode 
some day further effect would be given to their conclusions, 
but I think we may look forward to seeing this sort of 
informal Council of the Empire develop until it becomes a 
legislative body, at any rate a consultative body, and some 
day, perhaps, a legislative body under conditions that we 

^ For text of the agreement see Proceedings of Confer ence, cc. 5091, pp. 508-510. 

* Proceedings t pp. 24-25. 
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cannot just now foresee.” The Conference did, in fact, lay 
the foundation-stone of a political structure destined, we 
trust, to permanence. Yet ten years elapsed before the 
next Colonial Conference met in London. 

The gap was to some extent filled by a conference which, 
on the invitation of the Canadian Government, met at 
Ottawa in 1894. The Earl of Jersey, a former Governor of 
New South Wales (1891-1893), represented the Imperial 
Government, and representatives were also present from 
Canada, Cape Colony, New Zealand, and four of the 
Australian colonies. No political questions were discussed; 
the agenda was practically confined to the three subjects 
specified in the Canadian invitation: the construction of a 
submarine cable from Vancouver to Australia, the establish- 
ment of a quick mail service between Great Britain and 
Australasia via Canada, and the trade relations of the 
colonies with Great Britain and with one another. It was 
suggested that for the Pacific cable there should be a neutral 
landing-place in the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), but those 
islands were formally annexed in 1898 by the United States. 
That scheme was therefore perforce abandoned. The cable 
was, however, ultimately laid (1902) from Vancouver to 
Auckland via Norfolk Island. 

On the question of inter-imperial trade the Conference 
resolved that any impediments imposed, by treaty or other- 
wise, on reciprocal trade arrangements between the different 
portions of the Empire should be removed, and recorded its 
belief in the advisability of such arrangements. The excep- 
tional position of the Mother Country in respect of external 
trade was frankly recognized by colonial speakers, but the 
Conference resolved that “ until the Mother Country can see 
her way to enter into Customs arrangements with her 
Colonies it is desirable that, when empowered to do so, the 
Colonies take steps to place each other’s products on a more 
favourable Customs basis than is accorded to the products 
of foreign countries.” It was not long before Canada herself 
made a beginning in this direction. But, before that, 
another Colonial Conference had met in London, and like 
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the first was coincident with a great event in the history of 
the Empire — the celebration of the completion of the 
sixtieth year of the Queen's reign. 

The Conference of 1897 was memorable for many reasons, Joseph 
most of all for the fact that over its deliberations Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain presided. Chamberlain, having made a great 
reputation as a local administrator in Birmingham j’ had 
entered Parliament in 1876, and had been admitted to the 
Cabinet in 1880. The succession to the Radical leadership 
seemed assured to him when, in 1886, he broke with Mr. 
Gladstone on the Irish question, acted as a Liberal Unionist 
in alliance with the Conservatives from 1886 onwards, and 
in 1895 became a member of Lord Salisbury’s third Ministry. 

His choice of the Colonial Office, in preference even to the 
Treasury, was indicative of his rapidly growing interest 
in the Imperial problem, and he gave to the Office a 
place in the official hierarchy it had never hitherto 
occupied. 

He had already discarded the rigid Free Trade views 
which at the time of the Free Trade agitation [circ. 1881) he 
had expounded with such vigour, and was moving towards 
the conclusion that a commercial union was the most 
promising method of approach to the political federation of 
the Empire. He was greatly impressed by the example of 
Germany. Speaking at the annual dinner of the Canada 
Club in 1896, he said, ‘‘ We have a great example before us 
in the creation of the German Empire. How was that 
brought about ? You all recollect that, in the first instance, 
it commenced with the union of two States which now 
form that great Empire in a commercial Z^llverein. They 
attracted the other States gradually — were joined by them 
for commercial purposes. A Council, or Reichsrat^ was 
formed to deal with those commercial questions. Gradually 
in their discussions national objects and political interests 
were introduced, and so, from starting as it did on a purely 
commercial basis and for commercial interests, it developed 
until it became a bond of unity and the foundation of the 
German Empire.” 
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On the same text Mr. Chamberlain preached to the Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire which met in 
London in 1896. “ If we had a commercial union through- 

out the Empire, of course there would have to be a Council 
of the Empire. . . . Gradually, therefore, by that prudent 
and experimental process by which all our greatest institu- 
tions have slowly been built up, we should, I believe, 
approach to a result which would be little, if at all, distin- 
guished from a real federation of the Empire.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s opening address at the Conference of 
1897 marked an epoch in the history of Imperial copartner- 
ship. It was incomparably the boldest and frankest utter- 
ance to which colonial statesmen had ever listened from a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. “ I feel,” he said, “ that 
there is a real necessity for some better machinery of con- 
sultation between the self-governing Colonies and the 
Mother Country, and it has sometimes struck me — I offer it 
now merely as a personal suggestion — that it might be 
feasible to create a great council of the Empire to which the 
Colonies would send representative plenipotentiaries — not 
mere delegates who were unable to speak in their name, 
without further reference to their respective Governments, 
but persons who by their position in the Colonies, by their 
representative character, and by their close touch with 
Colonial feeling, would be able upon all subjects submitted 
to them to give really effective and valuable advice. If such 
a council were created it would at once assume an immense 
importance, and it is perfectly evident that it might develop 
into something still greater. It might slowly grow to that 
Federal Council to which we must always look forward as 
our ultimate ideal.” 

Towards the attainment of that ideal no progress was in 
fact made at the Conference of 1897, though the Report made 
it clear that among some of the colonial Premiers there was 
a feeling that the present relations could not continue inde- 
finitely. The general disposition of the delegates was, how- 
ever, in favour of postponing the larger issue and concen- 
trating upon issues which to the colonies appeared to be of 
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more immediate importance. Accordingly, with the dissent 
only of Mr. Richard Seddon (New Zealand) and Sir E. 
Braddon (Tasmania), the following resolution was adopted : 

“ The Prime Ministers here assembled are of opinion that 
the present political relations between the United Kingdom 
and the self-governing Colonies are generally satisfactory 
under the existing condition of things.” ^ Rather more 
interest was evinced in the question of Imperial defence, but 
although the Imperial Government had repeatedly urged 
the colonies to make some contribution to the cost of the 
Imperial forces the response was tepid. The arrangement 
concluded in 1887 with Australia was confirmed, and the 
Gape Colony offered an ‘‘ unconditional contribution of the 
cost of a first-class battleship ” — a spontaneous offer which 
was gratefully accepted by the Home Government. A 
suggestion for the occasional interchange of military units 
was also approved. 

The subject that was uppermost in the minds of the 
colonial delegates was, however, that of inter-imperial 
trade. They wanted to persuade the Home Country to 
abandon Cobdenism and frankly adopt a policy of Imperial 
Preference. Many of the Conservative supporters of the 
Salisbury Government were as anxious as the colonies to go 
to all lengths in that direction. But Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, a convinced Free Trader, was at the Treasury, and 
his views were shared by most of his Liberal Unionist col- 
leagues. Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal was an Imperial 
verein, but the fiscal arrangements of the colonies rendered 
that solution impracticable. In the event, the Conference 
reaffirmed the request made at Ottawa for the “ denuncia- 
tion of any treaties that now hamper the commercial rela- 
tions between Great Britain and her Colonies.” Since 1894 
the question had been brought to a practical issue by the 
offer of Canada to give a preference to the Mother Country. 
The Imperial Government accordingly decided to denounce 

^ Proceedings^ p. 15. Only a brief report of the Proceedings was published 
(c. 8596, 1897). It contained a full report of the President’s opening address 
and of an address by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen, but for the 
rest, only a list of topics discussed and resolutions adopted. 
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the Treaties concluded with Belgium and the German 
Zollverein in 1862 and 1865 respectively. The Conference 
also pressed for the removal of all restrictions on the invest- 
ment of trust funds in colonial stock, and recommended that 
the Conference should in future be periodically summoned. 
Personal consultation at regular intervals was, henceforward, 
to form a permanent part of the constitutional mechanism 
of the Empire. 

On the whole, then, the tangible results of this Conference 
fell short of the hopes of its President. But the delegates 
were not ill-rewarded for their long journey. They had 
been privileged to play an honoured and conspicuous part in 
the pageantry which marked the culmination of the longest 
and greatest reign in English history. Before the next Con- 
ference met the Empire had become involved in an unfortu- 
nate and, in some senses, disastrous war. That the Imperial 
structure was unshaken by the South African war was due, 
as we have seen, to the splendid and spontaneous support 
given to the Motherland by the oversea branches of a united 
family. 

Mr. Chamberlain was anxious to reward their loyalty by 
giving the colonies their heart’s desire. His own conversion 
to the policy of Imperial Preference was now complete. He 
had been equally impressed by the hostility towards his 
country manifested during the South African war by foreign 
nations, and by the unshaken loyalty of the Empire. The 
recent crisis, as he truly said, had evoked “ among the 
greater nations of the world ... a passionate outburst 
which found expression in rejoicings at our reverses, in pre- 
dictions about ultimate defeat, and in the grossest calumnies 
on the honour of our statesmen and the gallantry and 
humanity of our army.” ^ How strongly contrasted with 
these sentiments were those manifested by the colonies! 
“ During the whole of this time we have been supported and 
strengthened and encouraged and assisted by the men of our 
own blood and race. From the first day that struggle 
began, down to the other day when the terms of surrender 
^ At the Grocers’ Hall, August ist, 1901. (Boyd: Speeches^ II, p. 71.) 
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were signed, we have had the affectionate regard and 
approval, we have had the active assistance, we have had 
the moral support of our fellow-subjects in all the possessions 
and dependencies of the British Crown.” We had had more 
than their support. The death of the old Queen, the 
sudden illness which had struck down her son on the eve of 
his coronation, had evoked throughout the Empire a deep 
chord of sympathy. Manifestly there was among the 
British peoples, widely dispersed through the four quarters 
of the globe, a spiritual as well as a political unity : it even 
extended, in some degree, to the non-British members of the 
Empire. Small wonder that the eyes of the Colonial 
Secretary were opened to a wider vision of the Empire, and 
that he met his colleagues at the Conference of 1902 in a 
mood of exaltation and expectation. 

The main subjects under discussion were, however, not Conference 
sentimental but severely practical. Not the least practical 
was that of Imperial defence. With that question Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal Prime Minister of Canada, 
pointedly associated the question of admitting the colonies 
to political partnership in Imperial affairs. “ If,” he said, 

‘‘ you want our aid, call us to your Councils.” “ We do 
want your assistance,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ in the 
administration of the vast Empire which is yours. The 
‘ weary Titan ’ struggles under the too- vast orb of its fate. We 
have borne the burden for many years. We think it is time 
that our children should assist us to support it, and whenever 
you make the request to us, be very sure that we shall hasten 
gladly to call you to our Councils. If you are prepared at 
any time to take any share, any proportionate share, in the 
burdens of the Empire we are prepared to meet you with 
any proposal for giving to you a corresponding voice in the 
policy of the Empire.” Dealing with specific schemes he 
ruled none out, but avowed his own preference — as a first 
step — for “ the creation of a real Council of the Empire to 
which all questions of Imperial interest might be referred.” 

On the problem of Imperial defence he showed that naval imperial 
and military expenditure worked out in the United Kingdom 
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9^. 3^. per head per annum; in New South Wales at 
35. 5^/.; in Victoria 3^. 3^/.; in New Zealand 35. 4^/.; in the 
Cape and Natal between 2s. and 3^. ; in Canada 2 j. On this 
point the colonial response was prompt. The Australasian 
colonies agreed to raise their contribution for an improved 
Australasian squadron and the establishment of a branch of 
the Royal Naval Reserve from 126,000 to £200^000 a year; 
Cape Colony and Natal offered £^0,000 and ;£^355000 a year 
respectively as an unconditional contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Navy; and Newfoundland undertook to 
provide ;{|‘3,ooo a year towards the branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve hitherto maintained there by the Mother 
Country. Canada refused to participate, on the ground 
that it would be “ an important departure from the principle 
of colonial self-government,’’ but justly claimed that the 
value to the Empire of the Militia, entirely maintained at 
their own expense, had been demonstrated in South Africa, 
and promised to consider naval defence as well. 

An important point was raised by another resolution, which 
ran as follows: “ That so far as may be consistent with the 
confidential negotiation of Treaties with Foreign Powers, 
the views of the Colonies affected should be obtained in 
order that they may be in a better position to give adhesion 
to such Treaties.” 

The principle was cautiously affirmed, but its significance 
was enhanced rather than diminished by the evident con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of the Foreign Office, and 
the difficulties which surround the whole problem of 
Empire participation in foreign policy. 

There remained, apart from such relatively minor matters 
as mail services and shipping subsidies, the all-important 
question of commercial relations within the Empire. 

Mr. Chamberlain, emphasizing the unsatisfactory state of 
things then existing, expressed himself in favour of Free 
Trade within the Empire. But he was careful to add that 
he did not mean the total abolition of custom duties 
within the Empire,” which he recognized as impossible for 
countries which had to rely mainly on indirect taxation. 
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Canada had in 1 900 increased the preference of twenty-five 
per cent granted to British goods in 1898 to thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. But the effect of it was disappointing. 

Despite the fact that the United Kingdom took eighty-five 
per cent of Canadian exports, the Canadian tariff still 
pressed with the greatest severity upon their best customer. 

Canada, on her part, demanded the exemption of their 
wheat and flour from the registration duty recently imposed 
by Parliament, but acute differences on the fiscal question 
in the Cabinet tied Chamberlain’s hands. Thus Canada’s 
ardent hopes were inevitably disappointed. Eventually, 
after long discussion, it was resolved that while Free Trade 
within the Empire was not at present practicable, it was 
desirable that the colonies should give a preference, “ as far 
as their circumstances permit,” to the products of the 
United Kingdom, and that the Imperial Government should 
be respectfully urged to grant “ preferential treatment for 
the products and manufactures of the colonies either by 
exemption from, or reduction of, duties now or hereafter 
imposed.” 

The resolutions of the Conference constituted a definite 
challenge to the principle which for sixty years had inspired 
the fiscal policy of Great Britain. The issue thus raised was 
plainly of first-rate importance. Once raised it could not be 
indefinitely evaded, though for the moment it was evaded 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s departure for South Africa. 

For a Colonial Secretary to make an official visit to 
a British Dominion was without precedent. But it was 
Chamberlain’s mission not to follow but to create prece- South Africa 
dents. The visit to South Africa, made with Lord Milner’s 
“ cordial approval,” was a particularly happy one alike in 
its inception and its results. 

Leaving England at the end of November in the cruiser 
Good Hope, Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain visited Lord Cromer 
in Cairo, landed at Mombasa and made a trip on the 
Uganda Railway, attended a banquet given by the British 
residents at Zanzibar, and reached Durban on December 
26th, 1902. 


R 
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In the course of the next two months Chamberlain visited 
all the four colonies and made a series of speeches which 
were at once conciliatory and courageous. The supreme 
object of his mission was reconciliation; to persuade the 
Britons and Boers, capitalists and farmers, to live at peace 
with each other, and to labour for the well-being of the 
country they were henceforth to possess in common. But 
there was to be no misunderstanding. The war had 
decided the issue: “ the British flag is and will be and must 
be paramount throughout South Africa.” Yet “ reconcilia- 
tion should be easy. We hold out our hand and we ask 
the Dutch to take it frankly and in the spirit in which it is 
tendered.” Politically, he looked forward to federation, but 
it must be reached by gradual stages. Economic reconstruc- 
tion was the immediate task. Self-government would 
follow, but “ not until their Boer friends had furnished them 
(the British Government) with some evidence of active 
loyalty.” Self-government would prepare the way for 
federation. “ Federation is a great aim, but it would be 
a great mistake to hasten it prematurely.” 

The visit was not devoid of jarring incidents — notably on 
questions of finance ; but when on February 25th Mr. 
Chamberlain sailed from Capetown he could congratulate 
himself on a striking success achieved by a combination of 
cordiality and frankness. 

A tumultuous welcome awaited him at home, but it could 
not atone for a bitter disappointment. During his absence 
in South Africa his colleagues had decided to repeal the 
registration duty of is, a quarter on imported wheat. The 
duty had produced a revenue of ^(^2,000,000 without affect- 
ing the price of bread; but the strict Free Traders were 
alarmed lest even so minute a duty should open the door to 
a revival of Protection. Undoubtedly, the advocates of an 
inter-imperial trade policy, both at home and in the 
Colonies, did regard the i^. duty with the gratitude that 
hopes for more. Obsta principiis was the retort of the Free 
^ Traders. 

Ref^rn In a Speech at Birmingham (May 15th) Mr. Chamberlain 
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promptly took up the challenge; declared himself in favour 
of a complete and immediate reversal of the fiscal policy of 
this country. He urged that a preference should be given 
to colonial products, and that retaliatory duties should 
be imposed against those foreign countries which had erected 
tariflf barriers against British goods. 

Thus was the Tariff Reform campaign inaugurated. Its 
first effect was to split the Unionist party in twain and 
greatly to embarrass Mr. Balfour. Balfour was no dogmatic 
Free Trader, but neither was he a Protectionist; he leaned 
strongly towards the Imperialist views of Chamberlain and 
was ready to sacrifice economic orthodoxy ” (as then 
generally understood) in order to promote them. His 
paramount anxiety, however, was to avert the disruption of 
the party he led. 

All his efforts to that end were unavailing. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, as Colonial Secretary, and especially after his frank 
disclosure of his opinions to the colonial Premiers, could not, 
even temporarily, accept the exclusion of Tariff Reform from 
the party, and accordingly he resigned (September 9th, 
1903). A few days later three Free Trade ministers. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord George Hamilton, 
in ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain’s action, also resigned. On 
learning of it from the newspapers (Sept. i8th) they bitterly 
complained, with some justice, that they had been“ jockeyed ” 
into resignation, and got cold comfort from the fact that 
within a week or two the Duke of Devonshire joined them 
in exile.^ 

Mr. Balfour’s agility availed him little: it still less availed 
his party. In December 1905 Mr. Balfour resigned; in 
January 1906 the Unionist Party was routed at the polls. 

Mr. Balfour was himself defeated (at Manchester), and his 
brother Gerald (now second Earl of Balfour), Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, who had succeeded Chamberlain at the Colonial 
Office, and most of the Tory leaders shared his fate. But 
both Chamberlains — father and son — were returned. Dur- 

^ The story of those days is told in detail in my Modern England (1934^, 
PPi9*t- 
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ing the two preceding years Chamberlain had carried on a 
vigorous campaign. He founded a Tariff Reform League 
on the lines of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and employed 
an army of statisticians to supply him with ammunition. 
He frankly confessed his abandonment of the Cobdenite 
doctrines of his political youth, but maintained that the 
economic conditions of the world had so entirely changed as 
to compel reconsideration of fiscal policy. 

But it was on the Imperial issue that Mr. Chamberlain 
concentrated his argument. “You cannot,” he insisted, 
“ weld the Empire together except by some form of com- 
mercial union.” Political unity was his ultimate goal: an 
Imperial council to begin with, leading later, if it might be, 
to a complete and coherent federal Constitution. The ex- 
perience of two Colonial Conferences and his recent tour in 
South Africa had, however, convinced him that commercial 
union was the necessary prelude to constitutional readjust- 
ment. Yet. England still needed many years of intensive 
education, not to add a period of commercial depression 
and a great war, before it was ready to abandon the doctrines 
of the Manchester School. Mr. Chamberlain never faltered, 
but the effort brought his active life to an abrupt and tragic 
termination. 

On July 7th, 1906, Birmingham celebrated the seventieth 
birthday of its hero with great rejoicing. The celebrations 
closed with a great speech from the Senior Member for the 
city. The speech touched the highest note of Imperial 
patriotism: the set-back to the cause, though disheartening, 
was merely temporary: its ultimate triumph was certain: 

“ Others I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toil shall see.” 

Those were the last words ever uttered in public by Joseph 
Chamberlain. Two days later he had a paralytic stroke. 
He survived it for eight years, but though he retained control 
of his faculties and exercised them to further from his couch 
the cause he had so devotedly espoused, his active career was 
closed. The splendid vision vouchsafed to the great 
Imperial statesman has been at least partially realized. It 
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is in the fitness of things that the two main instruments in its 
realization should have been the two stalwart sons sprung 
from his loins. 

The Unionist debacle of 1906 threw upon the Radical imperial 
Government of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the duty of 
organizing the Colonial Conference of 1907. Meeting 
under the auspices of a Government entirely out of sympathy 
with colonial ambitions, the atmosphere of that Conference 
was decidedly chilly. Mr. Lyttelton, who in 1905 had 
issued the invitations, had expressed the view that the time 
had come for transforming the “ Colonial Conference ” into 
an “ Imperial Council ” which should maintain continuity 
by the creation of a supplementary commission and a perma- 
nent secretariat. The colonial delegates made a determined 
effort to give effect to Mr. Lyttelton’s suggestion, and to 
emancipate the ‘‘ Conference ” from the control of the 
Colonial Office. But the bureaucratic instincts of the Office 
prevailed against the wishes of the colonics, and the Confer- 
ence had to be content with the following resolution: 

“ That it will be to the advantage of the Empire if a con- 
ference, to be called the Imperial Conference, is held every 
four years, at which questions of common interest may be 
discussed and considered as between His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and his Governments of the self-governing Dominions beyond 
the Seas. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom will 
be ex officio President, and Prime Ministers of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions ex officio members of the Conference. That 
it is desirable to establish a system by which the several 
Governments represented shall be kept informed during the 
periods between the Conferences in regard to matters which 
have been or may be subjects for discussion, by means of a 
permanent secretarial staff, charged, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ^ with the duty of obtaining 
information for the use of the Conference, of attending to its 
resolutions, and of conducting correspondence on matters 
relating to its affairs.” 

Three points in the above text are worthy of note : (i) the 
term “ Colonial ” is definitely abandoned in favour of 
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“ Imperial (ii) Dominion Ministers are for the first time 
referred to as “ His Majesty’s but (iii) the proposed per- 
manent secretariat was still to be associated with the 
“ Office.” The first point explains itself On the second 
there was an instructive and significant debate, indicative of 
the desire of the Dominion Ministers to be regarded as co- 
ordinate in status with “ His Majesty’s Government ” at 
home, and as, equally with its members, “ Servants of the 
King.” The wording, as eventually adopted, was a rather 
clumsy but not insignificant compromise. Four years later 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was able to claim that the discussions of 

1907 “ were productive of material and even important 
results,” and it is interesting to note that in his opinion the 
most important of those results was “ to substitute for the 
kind of ephemeral Colonial Conferences whicjh had taken 
place before, a real Imperial system of periodical Conferences 
between the Government of His Majesty the King in the 
United Kingdom and (the precise phrase is noteworthy) the 
Governments of His Majesty the King in the Dominions 
beyond the Seas.” ^ The third point represented, in one 
sense, a victory for the British bureaucracy, but at the same 
time it did not preclude an administrative advance. In 

1908 the work of the Colonial Office was reorganized; 
Dominion affairs were separated from those of the Crown 
colonies and committed to a “ Dominions Division.” One 
other point in the proceedings of 1907 demands notice. 
The Australian delegates were again, as in 1887, gravely 
perturbed by the proceedings of the Foreign Office in regard 
to the problems of the Pacific. In 1906, after years of inde- 
cision, the British Government had suddenly, without con- 
sultation with the Australian Commonwealth or with New 
Zealand, concluded with France a Convention in regard to 
the New Hebrides. The whole transaction exhibited a 
flagrant disregard for the susceptibilities and interests of the 
people most closely concerned, and aroused bitter and just 
indignation amongst them. To this feeling Mr. Seddon, 
one of the most stout-hearted of Imperialists, gave vigorous 

^ Minutes of Conference of 1911, Cd. 5745, p. 24. 
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expression only a few hours before his lamented death (June 
1906): “The Commonwealth and New Zealand Govern- 
ments are incensed at the Imperial Government Conference 
fixing conditions of dual protectorate in the New Hebrides 
without first consulting the Colonies so deeply interested. 

The Imperial Government calls upon us now for advice upon 
what is already decided, making our difficulties very great. 

The entire subject is of vital importance to the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. We ought to have been repre- 
sented at the Conference. If anybody had been there for 
us who knew anything about the subject, the result would 
have been very different.” 

The outstanding figure at the Conference of 1907 was Alfred 
unquestionably that of Mr. Alfred Deakin, Premier of the 
Commonwealth. In a speech which re-echoed Seddon’s 
last message to the Empire he referred to “ the indifferent 
attitude of statesmen in this country to British interests in 
the Pacific to the time now past when “ the anxiety of 
public men in this country was to avoid under any circum- 
stances the assumption of more responsibilities and a great 
willingness to part with any they possessed to a feeling — 

“ an exasperated feeling thus created in Australia — that 
British Imperial interests in that ocean have been mis- 
handled from the first to the gross bungling of the Home 
Government in regard to New Guinea and the New 
Hebrides; to the misrepresentation of the Australians as a 
“ grasping people,” the truth being that “ it is not a series of 
grasping annexations that we have been attempting, but a 
series of aggravated and exasperating losses which we have 
had to sustain ”; and finally to the scandalous treatment of 
the Commonwealth in reference to the conclusion of the 
New Hebrides Convention. Mr. Deakin revived the 
memory of unfortunate incidents only, as he explained, “ as 
warnings for the future and in order to explain the feeling 
that exists.” To the indictment of the Home Government’s 
procedure — their “ take it or leave it ” attitude — there was 
in reality no answer. Speeches such as Mr. Deakin’s, 
so grave in substance, so admirable in restraint, at once 
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reveal in lurid light the ineptitude of Whitehall, and com- 
pel admiration for the forbearance exhibited by the 
Dominions. 

The blunder made by the Gladstone Government in 1884 
had indeed, with singular fidelity to discredited precedent, 
been repeated by the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry in 1906, 
and the Home Government was within an ace of com- 
mitting it again in 1915. Opportunity was also taken at 
the Conference of 1907 to discuss several detailed questions 
as to arms and ammunition (a point on which there was, 
nevertheless, considerable friction between the Canadian 
and Home Governments after the outbreak of war),^ ex- 
change of officers, cadets, military schools, and rifle clubs. 

Subsidiary Before adjourning, the Conference resolved that “ upon 
matters of importance requiring consultation between two 
or more Governments which cannot conveniently be post- 
poned until the next Conference, or involving subjects of a 
minor character or such as call for detailed consideration, 
subsidiary conferences should be held between representa- 
tives of the Governments concerned specially chosen for the 
purpose.’’ A Navigation Conference was accordingly held 
in 1907; Education Conferences in 1907 and 191 1 ; a Copy- 
right Conference in 1910, and a Surveyors’ Conference in 
1911. But of these subsidiary conferences the most im- 
portant was one called to deal in 1909 with the question of 
naval and military defence. The Conference of 1907 had 
adopted the principle of the establishment of a general staff 
for the Empire, whose function was to study military science 
in all its branches; to collect and disseminate to the several 
Governments military information and intelligence ; to 
prepare schemes of defence on a common principle, and 
while not interfering with questions of command or ad- 
ministration to advise, at the request of any Govern- 
ment, as to the training, education, and war organization 
of the military forces of the Crown in every part of the 
Empire. 

^ Sir Sam Hughes, Minister of Militia in the Dominion, favoured the use 
of the Ross rifle, which had been rejected by the British War Office. 
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The Defence Conference which met in 1909 more than Defence 
justified its existence. It met in private, but Mr. Asquith 
reported to the House that the Conference had agreed to 
recommend to their respective Governments a plan “ for so 
organizing the forces of the Crown, wherever they are, that, 
while preserving the complete autonomy of each Dominion, 
should the Dominions desire to assist in the defence of the 
Empire in a real emergency, their forces could be rapidly 
combined into one homogeneous Imperial Army.” 

As regards naval defence, Canada decided to establish an 
auxiliary fleet, and undertook the maintenance of the dock- 
yards at Halifax and Esquimault. Australia also preferred 
to lay the foundations of her own fleet, purchasing for that 
purpose three cruisers and three destroyers from English 
firms. New Zealand, on the other hand, agreed to contri- 
bute a subsidy of 00,000 a year and a cruiser to a 
squadron of the new Pacific fleet. The latter was to consist 
of three units, one in the East Indies, one in the China Sea, 
one in Australian waters. It was further agreed that the 
personnel of the Australian and Canadian fleets should be 
trained and disciplined under regulations similar to those 
established in the Royal Navy, in order to allow of both 
interchange and union between the British and Dominion 
services; and, with the same object, that the standard of 
vessels and armaments should be uniform. 

The Conference of 1909 w^as exceedingly timely, for since 
1905 the international situation had gone from bad to worse. 

On March 31st, 1905, the German Emperor had visited 
Tangier, and had ostentatiously taken Morocco under his 
protection. Designed to demonstrate the hollowness of the 
entente recently (1904) concluded between England and 
France, it conspicuously failed in its amiable object. On 
the contrary, after the Conference that met at Algeciras 
(Jan. 1906), the rapprochement between Russia and England 
completed (1907), in German eyes, the “ encirclement ” of 
Germany. In 1908 Austria-Hungary brought Europe to 
the brink of war by annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina; in 
1 91 1 Germany brought it still nearer by the provocative 
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despatch of the gunboat Panther to Agadir (July), and had 
not England ranged herself solidly behind France, war would 
almost certainly have broken out in August of that year.^ 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Conference of 191 1 
— for the first time officially “ Imperial ’’ — assembled. Nor 
were the cold blasts that blew from the Continent tempered 
by any increase of geniality on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment. To Sir Joseph Ward’s resolution proposing the 
immediate formation of “ an Imperial Council of State 
representative of all the self-governing parts of the Empire ” 
and to be “ in theory and in fact advisory to the Imperial 
Government on all questions affecting the interests of His 
Majesty’s Dominions oversea,” Mr. Asquith, as Prime Min- 
ister, opposed a frigid non possumus. The responsibility of the 
Imperial Government in foreign affairs, treaties, war and 
peace, must, he declared, remain exclusive and unimpaired. 
He categorically refused to “ assent for a moment ” to pro- 
posals which are so fatal to “ the very fundamental conditions 
on which our Empire has been built up and carried on.” 

The edge of Asquith’s blunt refusal was, however, turned 
by his announcement that he had just received a memorial 
from some three hundred Members of the House of Com- 
mons “ belonging to various parties in the State ” supporting 
the idea of a consultative Imperial Council. 

Still more reassuring to the amour propre of the colonial 
delegates was the holding of a secret session of the Confer- 
ence, at which Sir Edward Grey made a comprehensive and 
highly confidential disclosure respecting the diplomatic 
situation. Strictly confidential also was the discussion on 
Imperial defence, and the agreement resulting therefrom in 
regard to the co-operation of all the units of the Empire for 
military and naval purposes. Well might Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, declare 
with fervour: “Hitherto, we have been negotiating with 
the Government of the United Kingdom at the portals 


^ These events are more fully treated in Marriott: A History of Europe 
(Methuen, Third ed., 1938), chapter XXI, to which the reader is respectfully 
referred. 
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of the household. You have thought it wise to take the 
representatives of the Dominions into the inner counsels of 
the nation, and frankly discuss with them the affairs of the 
Empire as they affect each and all of us. ... I think no 
greater step has ever been taken or can be taken by any 
responsible advisers of the King.” 

Of the discussions subsequently made public the most The 
important was that upon international agreements in 
general, and in particular upon the Declaration of London. Agreements 
That Declaration, embodying the new rules in regard to 
contraband decided upon at the Hague Conference of 1907, 
profoundly affected the position of the dominant sea-Power 
and its sea-Empire; but, apart from the merits, the Domin- 
ions held that, in a matter so closely affecting them, they 
ought to have been consulted. Consequently, on June ist 
Mr. Fisher moved: “ That it is regretted that the Dominions 
were not consulted prior to the acceptance by the British 
delegates of the terms of the Declaration of London. . . .” 

Upon that motion Sir Edward Grey spoke,' and on June 2nd 
the Conference resolved: “ That this Conference, after hear- 
ing the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, cordially 
welcomes the proposals of the Imperial Government, viz. : 

(a) that the Dominions shall be aflbrdcd an opportunity of 
consultation when framing the instructions to be given to 
British delegates at future meetings of the Hague Confer- 
ence, and that Conventions affecting the Dominions provi- 
sionally assented to at that Conference shall be circulated 
among the Dominion Governments for their consideration 
before any such Convention is signed; {b) that a similar 
procedure where time and opportunity and the subject- 
matter permit shall, as far as possible, be used when pre- 
paring instructions for the negotiations of other International 
Agreements affecting the Dominions.” 

The discussion was on a high plane, and in the course of 
it very serious objection was taken to the autocratic pro- 


' This speech, which will be found in Minutes of Proceedings^ Cd. 5745, 
pp. 103-1 15, is quite distinct from the general survey of foreign affairs made 
in camera to the (jommittcc of Defence. 
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cedure of the Home Government in reference to treaties 
which vitally concern the interests of the Dominions. Even 
General Botha, who throughout the Conference invariably 
spoke with characteristic modesty and marked consideration 
for the Home Government, was constrained, on this matter, 
to express his “ profound conviction that it is in the highest 
interest of the Empire that the Imperial Government 
should not definitely bind itself by any promise or agreement 
with a foreign country which may affect a particular 
Dominion, without consulting the Dominion concerned.” 
The sentiments of General Botha were the sentiments of all 
the self-governing Dominions. Nor did their misgivings 
lack justification. Nevertheless, there can be no question 
that the broad result of the Conference of 191 1 conduced to 
a better understanding between Great Britain and the sister- 
nations. The discussions were frank almost to the verge of 
brutality; but confidence begot confidence. The compre- 
hensive, precise, and accurate knowledge of the diplomatic 
situation which on dispersion the delegates carried back 
with them to their several Dominions necessarily involved a 
measure of responsibility. The status of dependency had 
been exchanged for that of partnership; the Dominions, when 
the crisis came, were not taken unawares. Their immediate 
and spontaneous participation in the war was the appro- 
priate response to the confidence they had enjoyed. 

Nevertheless, it could not be denied that the machinery 
of co-operation was still rudimentary, even though its 
haphazard development had been completely in harmony 
with British constitutional traditions, and with the instincts 
of a people as distrustful of theory as they are efficient in 
practice. A momentous question then remained: Would 
the machinery stand the strain, a severe and protracted 
strain ? Would the “ ties light as air ” prove strong enough 
to hold the Commonwealth together through all the 
sufferings and sacrifices of a great war ? The answer was 
not ambiguous. 
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Chapter Eighteen 

The Empire at Bay 

THE WORLD WAR 

I N the evolution of the Empire the Great War marked 
a stage of supreme importance. The Dominions 
plunged into the war as Dependencies: they emerged 
from it as Nations. 

The outbreak of the war threw into high relief the defects 
in the machinery of Imperial co-operation. But equally 
and simultaneously it revealed the fine spirit that could rise 
superior to all constitutional defects, the clearness of vision 
that instantly apprehended the great issues at stake, and 
the grim determination that once for all those issues should 
be decided in a sense consonant with the integrity of the 
Empire and the freedom for which it stands. 

The constitutional position had been accurately stated 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1912: 

“ When England is at war, we are at war; but it does not 
follow that because we arc at war w^e are actually in the 
conflict. . . . Why should we attempt to trifle with such 
questions as these ? Is it not a fact that our forces can go to 
war only by the action of this (Canadian) Parliament ? ' 

Precisely. When the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
declares war he declares it as King of all the Britains and 
Emperor of India. The King’s person is indivisible: the 
British Empire vis-d-vis the rest of the world is a unit. As a 
unit the Empire, on August 4th, 1914, went to war. Thus 
it came that, solely by the action of the Imperial Cabinet and 
the Imperial Parliament, all the units of the Empire were 
involved in war involuntarily ; if not against their wills, at least 
without their wills. No British Dominion could have 
remained neutral in the war, except by renouncing its 

^ Canadian House of Commons Debates ^ December lath, 191a. 
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allegiance to the King and formally severing its connection 
with the Empire. But although the sole responsibility for 
the declaration of war rested on the Imperial Government, 
and although that declaration created a state of war for the 
whole Empire, the active co-operation of the Dominions 
was entirely voluntary. No demand was made upon them 
for assistance, military, naval, or financial, and throughout 
the war their autonomy was scrupulously respected.^ 

Thus it was General Botha who decided the terms on 
which the German forces in South Africa laid down their 
arms, and it was Australian and New Zealand officers 
respectively who arranged the terms of the capitulation of 
German New Guinea and Samoa. The most sensitive of 
Dominion statesmen could hardly fail to be reassured by the 
policy pursued by the Imperial Government throughout 
the whole course of the war, as well as during the peace 
negotiations. 

In no part of the Empire, except in South Africa, was 
there any hesitation to come forward with offers of assistance, 
still less to evade the legal responsibility of war. In South 
Africa General Botha’s position was peculiar and difficult; 
he hesitated to commit his Government and for a time 
toyed with the idea of neutrality. Neutrality was legally 
and practically impossible. On August 5th Germany 
would have been as fully entitled to bombard Capetown or 
Durban as to bombard Portsmouth or Deal. Thus even in 
South Africa the Union Ministers accepted, as early as 
August loth, 1914, the suggestion of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that they should promptly attack German South West 
Africa. Nor was the Legislature slow to support the action 
of the Executive. The House of Assembly, “ fully recogniz- 
ing the obligations of the Union as a portion of the British 
Empire,” passed a humble address assuring His Majesty of 
“ its loyal support in bringing to a successful issue the 
momentous conflict which had been forced upon him in 
defence of the principles of liberty and of international 

1 Keith ; Sovereignty of the British Dominions^ p. 314, and War Government qf the 
British Dominions, p. 20 . 
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honour, and of its whole-hearted determination to take all 
measures necessary for defending the interests of the Union 
and for co-operating with His Majesty’s Imperial Govern- 
ment to maintain the security and integrity of the Empire.” 

An amendment, proposed by General Hertzog, declaring 
that “ an attack on German territory in South Africa would be 
in conflict with the interests of the Union and of the Empire,” 
found only twelve supporters. But the Opposition were not 
content with verbal protest. Led by Christian De Wet and 
G. F. Beyers (who resigned his post as Commandant- 
General of the Union Defence Force), they raised a 
rebellion in October. With splendid moral courage 
General Botha himself took the field against “ men who 
in the past have been our honoured leaders.” The 
rebellion was sustained by some 10,000 men, but General 
Hertzog, though sympathizing with their attitude, was 
not among them. Before the end of December the 
rebellion was suppressed. Beyers had been drowned in the 
course of the campaign; De Wet w^as tried for treason 
and, though sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, was after 
a few months released. 

With his hands free from domestic disaffection, General Conquest of 
Botha in 1915 led an expedition into German South West 
Africa. The campaign was arduous, but after some months’ /i/nVa 
fighting, marked by brilliant generalship, the Germans sur- 
rendered (July 9th) to General Botha, and the most im- 
portant of their African colonies passed to the Union of 
South Africa. In addition to a large number of coloured 
and native troops, who were enlisted in labour brigades. 

South Africa contributed some 76,000 men to the armies of 
the Empire. Most of these fought under General Smuts in 
East Africa or in West Africa, but some 25,000 fought in 
Europe, and distinguished themselves on the Western Front. 

Throughout the Empire the reaction to the European 7^/ 
situation was immediate. From all sides came offers of 
help. Canada promptly despatched 1,000,000 bags of flour War 
as a present to the Imperial Government, and by October 
14th no fewer than 31,000 Canadian volunteers had 
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reached England. They were followed by other large 
contingents, and before the end of the war Canada had 
raised no fewer than 628,462 men. 

Australia was not a whit behind Canada. As early as 
August 3rd Mr. Hughes cabled to the Imperial Government 
that the Commonwealth was ready to despatch a force of 
20,000 men. The first contingent actually left Australia on 
November ist, 1914, and during the war no fewer than 
329,883 splendid fighting men were sent overseas. New 
Zealand was equally prompt, and was at least as generous 
as Australia in its contribution to the common cause. 

India played a part in the war not less important than 
that of the Dominions, though its constitutional and military 
position was entirely different. 

The army in India has always been maintained in a state 
of preparedness for war, but the military authorities, both 
in India and at home, had in view only frontier campaigns, 
or, at the worst, a possible attack by Russia or her allies on 
the North West Frontier. Consequently, the outbreak of 
the World war found India unprepared for military partici- 
pation in distant theatres of war. In August 1914 there 
were, exclusive of the Indian Reserves, the Volunteers, and 
the Imperial Service Forces, about 235,000 men under arms 
in India: 75,000 were British and 160,000 formed the 
Indian army (with British officers and 341 British non- 
commissioned officers). When the call from Europe came, 
the response in India was immediate, spontaneous, and 
superb. On August 8th orders for mobilization were sent 
to Meerut and Lahore, and before the end of the month the 
Lahore Division had embarked. Owing to the lack of 
transports and escorts, the embarkation of the rest of the 
expeditionary force was delayed for some weeks. In a 
short time, however, all but eight of the regular British 
battalions and most of the batteries were withdrawn from 
India, and were replaced by twenty-nine Territorial field 
batteries and thirty-five Territorial battalions sent out from 
England. 

On September 8th the Imperial Legislative Council met 
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at Simla, and the Viceroy conveyed to it a message from the 
King-Emperor. In reply, the Council passed, with en- 
thusiasm and unanimity, a resolution affirming their 
“ unswerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion to their 
King-Emperor,” and promising “ unflinching support to 
the British Government.” They expressed the opinion that 
“ the people of India, in addition to the assistance now being 
afforded by India to the Empire, would wish to share in the 
heavy financial burden now imposed by the war on the 
United Kingdom.” Such sentiments, while evidently 
sincere, were partly due to the anxiety of India not to be 
behind other “ Dominions.” “ We aspire,” said one 
Indian representative, “ to colonial self-government, then 
we ought to emulate the example of the Colonials, and try 
to do what they are doing.” 

The ruling Princes were not behind the Government of The Ruling 
British India in their professions of loyalty and promises of 
help. On September 8th the Viceroy telegraphed that 
“ the Rulers of the Native States in India, who number 
several hundred in all, have with one accord rallied to the 
defence of the Empire and offered their personal services 
and the resources of their States for the War,” and that from 
among the many Princes and nobles who had volunteered 
for active service he had selected some half-dozen Princes, 
including the Rulers of Patiala and Bikanir, Sir Partab 
Singh, and other cadets and nobles, and had accepted many 
offers of native contingents. He also reported that: 

“ The same spirit prevailed throughout British India. 
Hundreds of telegrams and letters had . . . come from 
communities and associations, religious, political, and 
social, of all classes and creeds, also from individuals offering 
their resources or asking for opportunity to prove their 
loyalty by personal service.” 

In the course of the war no fewer than 600,000 com- 
batants (mostly Punjabis, Sikhs, Rajputs, and Gurkhas) and 
474,000 non-combatants were sent overseas, and they dis- 
tinguished themselves in nearly all the chief theatres of the 
war, notably in Mesopotamia, Palestine, Salonika, Gallipoli, 
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and East Africa. The Bengali contribution to war service 
was negligible. 

At this demonstration of Imperial unity the world stood 
amazed. Germany was not merely astonished but deeply 
chagrined. The German people had been beguiled into a 
confident anticipation that the first shot fired in a great 
European war would be the signal for the dissolution of 
England’s “ loosely compacted Empire.” ^ 

“ We expected that British India would rise when the 
first shot was fired in Europe, but in fact thousands of 
Indians came to fight with the British against us. We anti- 
cipated that the whole British Empire would be torn in 
pieces, but the colonies appear to be united closer than ever 
with the Mother Country. We expected a triumphant 
rebellion in South Africa — it proved a fiasco.” 

Such was the lament of Der Tag. German philosophers 
could only attribute this to witchcraft; but, be that as it may, 
it proved to be in its consequences the most grave of all the 
miscalculations of German diplomacy. 

The military history of the Great War lies outside the 
scope of this narrative. It must suffice to summarize the 
nature and extent of the contribution made by the overseas 
Empire. The extent of the sacrifice may be at least par- 
tially, if coldly, measured by statistics. Of the total of nearly 
10,000,000 men who enlisted under the British flag, 
3,284,743 came from the overseas Empire. Of the 947,023 
who gave their lives for the common cause, 202,321 were 
from the colonies and India. 

The first Canadian division landed in France in March, 
1915, and by July ist, 1916, there were nine colonial divi- 
sions on the Western Front alone. Conscription was 
adopted in Canada — not without resistance from the French 
Canadians, who might have been called to Europe by a 
double tie of patriotism — in 1917, and by the end of the war 
Canada had raised over half a million men, of whom 60,66 1 
laid down their lives. Newfoundland also adopted com- 
pulsory service, but not until 1918, and by the time of the 
^ The phrase is Bernhardi’s. 
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Armistice Newfoundland had recruited over 9,000 men, of 
whom 1,082 were killed or died of wounds. In addition 
over 3,000 Newfoundlanders joined the Canadian forces. 
The services rendered by the hardy fishermen from “ Brit- 
ain’s oldest colony ” as mine-sweepers was of inestimable 
value. Of the splendid courage shown by the Canadians 
in France, notably in the fierce battle for Vimy Ridge, it 
were almost impertinent to speak. It was only fitting, how- 
ever, that the great soldier ^ who commanded them should 
have taken his title from that terrible engagement, and not 
less fitting that he should afterwards have been sent to 
Canada as Governor-General. 

The courage displayed by the Canadians on the Western 
Front was at least equalled by the men from Australia and 
New Zealand forces, who earned undying fame on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, and not there only. Of the 329,862 
Australians who came to Europe, 59,302 never returned. 
All the Australians were volunteers. Mr. Hughes attempted 
to impose conscription, but on a referendum his proposal 
was, by a very small majority, rejected, largely by the vote of 
the farmers and the influence of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. Nevertheless, the proportion of serving troops from 
Australia almost exactly equalled that of the Canadians, 
being 13*43 per cent of the male population, as against 
13*48 in Canada.* The war cost the Commonwealth 
;(^6oo, 000,000 — a sum almost equal to the pre-war National 
Debt of the United Kingdom. 

The contribution of New Zealand in man-power was 
proportionately even higher than that of Canada and 
Australia. It raised in all 112,223 nicn, or 19*35 per cent 
of its male population, and the New Zealanders suffered 
more than 50,000 casualties. Of all their men only 341 
were taken prisoners. Such figures, apart from their 
splendid war record, would by themselves attest the superb 
courage they displayed. New Zealand, with a population 

^ Viscount Byng of Vimy. 

• In the United Kingdom it was 25*36 per cent, or omitting the poor 
response from Ireland, 27*28 per cent. 
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of little over 1,000,000, incurred in the service of the 
Empire a debt of ^^8 1,500,000. 

To the contribution made by India reference has already 
been made, but it may be added that included in the troops 
sent oversea were 26,000 officers and men of the Imperial 
Service Forces, and they lost in dead over 1,500 men. Of 
the Indian forces as a whole over 53,000 were killed or died 
of wounds. These losses were, as Lord Gurzon truly said, 
“ shattering.’’ But he added: 

“ In the face of these trials and difficulties the cheerful- 
ness, the loyalty, the good discipline, and intrepid courage 
of these denizens of another clime cannot be too highly 
praised.” 

The splendid contribution made by the overseas Empire 
to the common cause is the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that, excepting Africa, no part of that Empire was 
directly menaced by Germany. Protected by the British 
Navy, the Dominions, dependencies, and colonies might 
have pursued in security the even tenor of their way — 
doubtless with a profit to themselves relatively as large as 
that reaped by the United States. 

But the condition absolute of their security was British 
superiority at sea. That superiority was not immediately 
established. In home waters, indeed, the Admiralty was 
prepared for war. By 4 a.m. on August 4th the whole Fleet 
was mobilized and ready for action under Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe; at ii p.m, the historic order was issued: “ Com- 
mence hostilities at once against Germany.” In the outer 
seas, however, we were less prepared than Germany. The 
Germans had eight fast modern cruisers on foreign stations, 
and five gunboats. The Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, the 
Emdefif the Nuremberg, and the Leipzig were on the China 
station ; the Konigsberg was off East Africa ; the Dresden and 
the Karlsruhe in the West Indies. These cruisers inflicted 
great damage upon us. Admiral von Tirpitz claimed, 
indeed, that “ of enemy’s goods and bottoms they destroyed 
more than double their own value ” before they met their 
inevitable fate. His calculation was probably accurate. 
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Especially damaging to British merchant-shipping during The Pacific 
the first three months of the war was the activity of the 
Emden in the Pacific. Had it not been for our alliance with 
Japan, the situation in the Far East would have indeed 
been grave. Japan never hesitated as to the fulfilment of 
her obligations, though, even apart from the Treaty, the 
opportunity of revenge on Germany for the part she played 
in 1895 would probably have led to her intervention. On 
August 23rd, 1914, she declared war on Germany, and all 
the German possessions in the Pacific were swept up in the 
first months of the war. In that process the Australian 
colonies played an important part. On August 29th Ger- 
man Samoa was occupied by a force from New Zealand; in 
September the Bismarck Archipelago and German New 
Guinea fell to the Australians, and the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands to the Japanese. A force of 30,000 Japanese troops 
had, meantime, with some 2,000 British troops, attacked 
Kiaochow, which capitulated on November 7th. Three 
days later the Emden was at last hunted down and sunk off 
Cocos Island by the Australian cruiser Sydney, That was a 
brilliant achievement, but the naval resources of Australia 
and New Zealand were not equal to the task of transporting 
their troops to Europe. Nor could we spare ships for the 
purpose. Our Grand Fleet was fully occupied in home 
waters : we had to guard the Atlantic, and to a large extent 
the Mediterranean. It was the deliberate opinion of the 
statesmen both of Great Britain and of Australasia that the 
1,600,000 troops from the Pacific Dominions and India 
could not have been safely transported across the oceans 
but for the assistance of our Japanese allies. “ It was,” 
said Lloyd George, “ invaluable. It was one of the deter- 
mining factors of the war.” ^ 

After the loss of her possessions in the Pacific, the German battle of 
squadron made for home. Off the coast of Chile (whose 
neutrality was none too favourable to the Allies) Von Spee 
and his five cruisers fell in with a weak British squadron 
under Admiral Sir Charles Cradock. Cradock, though 
^ House of Commons Official Debates, August i8th, 1921, p. 1704. 
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without any hope of victory, deipianined to engage them 
(November ist). Good Hope and Monmouth were sunk, the 
gallant Admiral going down with fourteen hundred officers 
and men. A fast but lightly armed cruiser, Glasgow y 
was sent off to warn the Falkland Islands, where Canopus y 
an old battleship, lay.^ 

The disaster of Goronel was quickly retrieved. A 
squadron was promptly sent out from England under the 
command of Sir Doveton Sturdee, who, making all possible 
speed, arrived off the Falkland Isles on December 7th. On 
the very next day Sturdee fell in with Von Spec, and 
GneisenaUy Scharnhorsty Leipzig^ and Nuremberg were sunk after a 
gallant fight; only Dresden escaped. The British loss was 
only seven men killed. Dresden was caught and sunk 
three months later. 

Besides her cruisers Germany was expected to send out 
some forty armed merchantmen. Only five of them 
succeeded in leaving harbour. Of these the largest, Kaiser 
Wilhelm der GrossCy was sunk by Highflyer off the coast of 
Africa (August 26th) ; Kap Trafalgar was sunk by Carmania 
off the coast of Brazil after what has been described as 
“ the finest single-ship action of the war ’’ on September 
14th; Karlsruhe was accidentally blown up; the other two 
were interned. Mr. Churchill, therefore, could boast that 
before the end of 1914 every one of the enemy ships on the 
high seas was “ reduced to complete inactivity, sunk, or 
pinned in port.” * 

The German colonies lay at our mercy, though it was not 
until after a keen struggle that German East Africa was 
conquered. 

West Africa gave comparatively little trouble. Togoland 
surrendered to a Franco-British force in the first month of 
the war, and at the peace was divided between the two 
Powers, about one-third of the colony (some 12,500 square 
miles) bordering on the Gold Coast territories being assigned 
to Great Britain and the remainder to France. The 
Cameroons were attacked, in August 1914, by French troops 

^ Built 1897: 1 3,500 tons. * World CrisiSy p. 286. 
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from the French Gon|^ and by a small British force from 
Nigeria in the same m6nth. Not, however, until February 
1916 was it finally conquered: an area of 33,000 square 
miles (out of 191,130), extending from the coast along the 
Nigerian frontier up to Lake Chad, was assigned to Great 
Britain, and the rest to France. 

Of the African campaigns by far the most arduous and Th£ 
prolonged was that for the possession of German East Africa. 
Gould Germany have held it with adequate naval as well Africa 
as military forces, she would have threatened the British 
Empire’s line of communications at a vital point. Our 
naval supremacy averted this danger; but Germany had 
made elaborate preparations to defend her own colony, and 
if occasion offered to attack British East Africa. General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck commanded a force of 3,000 Europeans 
and 12,000 well-equipped and well-disciplined Askaris. A 
British attack on Tanga was repulsed in November 1914, 
and not until General Smuts took over the command of the 
British forces at the beginning of 1916 was any effective 
progress made. Dar-es-Salaam was captured in September 
1916, but another fourteen months of hard fighting was 
required before the Germans were cleared out of the colony. 

They took refuge in Portuguese East Africa, and thence, in 
the autumn of 1918, made their way into Northern Rhodesia; 
nor did they surrender until compelled to do so by the 
conclusion of the Armistice. 

Rough and rapid as the foregoing summary has been, it 
will suffice to demonstrate the important part played by the 
British overseas Empire in the Great War. It also irresist- 
ibly suggests a further reflection. To the war record of the 
British Empire there is nothing comparable in the whole 
history of mankind. An Empire so “ loosely compacted ” 
that it was bound (according to the German analysis) to 
break into fragments at the first sound of the war-trumpet, 
had, in face of a grave menace, proved its solidarity. Burke 
was justified. The ties light as air had proved indestruc- 
tible. They had held, in spite of the fact that the machinery 
of co-operation was lamentably old-fashioned and defective. 
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Nor were the Dominions, with all their loyalty to the 
Motherland, and despite their proud determination to play 
their full part in the defence of an Empire which was their 
heritage as much as that of insular Britons, blind to the 
deficiency in its mechanism. 

Speaking at Winnipeg early in the war. Sir Robert 
Borden said: “ It is impossible to believe that the existing 
status, so far as it concerns the control of foreign policy 
and extra-imperial relations, can remain as it is to-day.” 
“ These pregnant events,” he said in December 1915, 
“ have already given birth to a new order. It is realized 
that great policies and questions which concern and govern 
the issues of peace and war cannot in future be assumed by 
the people of the British Islands alone.” In language not 
less emphatic and more picturesque, Mr. Doherty, the 
Minister of Justice, spoke to similar purpose at Toronto : 
“ Our recognition of this war as ours, our participation in it, 
spontaneous and voluntary as it is, determines absolutely 
once for all that we have passed from the status of the pro- 
tected colony to that of the participating nation. The 
protected colony was rightly voiceless; the participating 
nation cannot continue so.” 

Australia and New Zealand re-echoed the voice of 
Canada. “ There must be a change and it must be radical 
in its nature,” declared Mr. Hughes. Mr. Fisher and Sir 
Joseph Ward spoke with similar emphasis, and the same 
point was driven home in England by Mr. Bonar Law: 
“ It is not a possible arrangement that one set of men should 
contribute the lives and treasure of their people and should 
have no voice in the way in which those lives and that 
treasure are expended. That cannot continue. There 
must be a change.” 

The plea was irresistible and was not unheeded. 

The change was not long delayed. The way was in fact 
prepared for it by another innovation. On taking office as 
Prime Minister in December 1916, Mr. Lloyd George set 
up a “ War Cabinet ” or “ Directory.” He had come to 
the conclusion that the war could not be carried to a suc- 
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cessful issue by a “ Sanhedrim — a Cabinet of the time- 
honoured type. “ The kind of craft,” he said, “ you have 
for river or canal traffic is not exactly the kind of vessel to 
construct for the high seas. I have no doubt that the old 
Cabinets were better adapted to navigate the Parliamentary 
river with its shoals and shifting sands and perhaps for a 
cruise in home waters — but a Cabinet of twenty-three was 
top-heavy for a gale. ... It is true that in a multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom. That was written for Oriental 
countries in peace times. You cannot run a war with a 
Sanhedrim.” 

Apart from the war the old Cabinet system was by many 
thoughtful politicians regarded as obsolescent. Unknown 
to the law, if not to the Constitution, the Cabinet had deve- 
loped in characteristic English fashion. Its very existence 
depended on the will of an individual, himself without 
Constitutional status or salary, and by his personality 
efficiency was measured. Its procedure was hopelessly 
unbusinesslike, not to say haphazard. There was no order 
of business, no agenda, no minutes; and the only record of 
business done or decisions made was contained in the Prime 
Minister’s letter, at the close of each meeting, to the 
Sovereign. “ The Cabinet,” said Lord Curzon, “ often 
had the very haziest notion as to what its decisions were 
. . . cases frequently arose when the matter was left so 
much in doubt that a Minister went away and acted upon 
what he thought was a decision which subsequently turned 
out to be no decision at all, or was repudiated by his 
colleagues.” ^ The system was evidently obsolescent even 
in a peace-time machine, much more under the stress 
of war. 

Accordingly, Mr. Lloyd George superseded the Cabinet The War 
by a “ War Cabinet ” or “ Directory.” For his Depart- 
mental Ministers (e.g. for Education and Trade) the Prime 
Minister went in some cases outside Parliament, though seats 
were presently found for the “ experts ” thus appointed. 

The “ Directory ” itself was to consist of five members, 

^ House of Lords, Official Report, }\xn^ *9th, 1919. 
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of whom only one was to be the head of an administrative 
department — Mr. Bonar Law, who was to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and lead the House of Commons. The 
other members were Lord Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self, Lord Milner, and Mr. Henderson ; General Smuts was 
added to the Directory in June 1917. G. N. Barnes 
succeeded Henderson as representative of the Labour Party 
in the “Directory” in August 1917. The idea of this 
novel experiment was that half a dozen of the leading 
statesmen, relieved of all departmental responsibilities, 
should be free to give their whole time to the prosecution of 
the war. In practice this idea was imperfectly realized: 
much of the time of the “ Directors ” was given to the 
settlement of inter-departmental disputes. 

Nevertheless, the new system was a great improvement on 
the old; and new methods of conducting business were 
introduced, all of which happily survived the restoration of 
the old Cabinet system in 1919.^ Of these the most im- 
portant were the preparation of an agenda and the circula- 
tion of papers in connection therewith, the keeping of 
minutes (under the strictest control and limitations), and 
above all the appointment of a secretary. The minutes 
were regularly sent to the King, a practice which (generally) 
relieved the Prime Minister of the duty of writing regular 
reports. The first Secretary was Colonel Sir Maurice 
Hankey, who had already proved his exceptional compet- 
ence as Secretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and continued to act as Secretary to the restored Cabinet 
until 1938. No words can exaggerate the value of the 
services which he rendered to the State both during and 
after the war. Those services have secured for him an 
honoured place among the “ makers ” of a Constitution 
which in fact has never been “ made.” 

The appointment of Sir Maurice Hankey also maintained 
the continuity between the old Committee of Imperial 

^ For details of the work of the War Cabinet sec Reports of the War Cabinet 
for 1917 and 1918 (Cd. 9005 and Cmd. 325); Marriott: Mechanism of the 
Modern State, Vol. II, pp. 80-84; and Jennings: Cabinet Government, pp. 232 f. 
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Defence and the new War Cabinet, much of whose procedure 
was adapted from the older institution. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence, after existing as a 
somewhat nebulous body for ten years, had been reorganized 
with a small but permanent secretariat and staff in 1904. 
Its inception was largely due to the recommendations of 
Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher, and Sir George Clarke (after- 
wards Lord Sydenham of Combe). Clarke did considerable 
service as its first Secretary. Lord Esher became a “ per- 
manent member ” of it in 1905. Minutes are taken and 
preserved and are available for reference by successive 
Committees. The Prime Minister became ex-officio chair- 
man, and the other ordinary members arc the Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs, for the Dominions, for the 
Colonies, for India, for War, and for the Air, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, the Chief of the Air Staff, the 
Directors of the Intelligence Departments of the War Office 
and the Admiralty, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The functions of the Committee are purely advisory, and 
their exercise depends wholly on the Prime Minister, who 
can summon to its meetings anyone he pleases. He was, 
however, expressly empowered to call for the attendance of 
any military or naval officers, or of other persons with 
administrative experience, whether they hold official posi- 
tions or not. In particular the advice is sought of repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions. Lord Esher would have liked 
to see the Dominions regularly and permanently represented 
on the Committee, preferably by their Prime Ministers. 
They might, he suggested, visit London for that purpose, 
annually or at longest biannually in July.^ 

The Committee itself resolved in 1911 that Dominion 
Ministers appointed by their respective Governments 
should in future be invited to attend its meetings “ when 
positions of naval and military defence affecting the oversea 
Dominions are under consideration,’’ Canadian Ministers 

^ Esher: The Committee of Imperial Defence ^ p. vii, and Journal and Letters^ 
Vol. II, passim. 
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did in fact attend some of the meetings in 1912, 1913, and 
1914, and in 1913 Ministers from New Zealand and South 
Africa also attended. The organization of the Committee, 
in the conduct of which he took great personal interest, was 
the most important piece of constructive work (always 
excepting his Education Act of 1902) achieved during his 
Premiership by Mr. Balfour.^ 

In one sense, then, the Committee of Imperial Defence 
may be regarded as the progenitor of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, though the functions of the Committee were purely 
advisory. It had no executive powers: all decisions on 
matters of policy — indeed on every matter — were expressly 
reserved for the Cabinet. Nevertheless, its development was 
regarded with some jealousy on the part of those Cabinet 
Ministers who were not summoned to attend it.® 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was converted into a War Council. This Council 
was endowed with extended executive authority, and con- 
sisted, in addition to the Prime Minister, of five Cabinet 
Ministers and of the Service experts. Mr. Balfour, who at 
Mr. Asquith’s request had served on one Sub-Committee of 
the C.I.D. from March 1913 till February 1914, became a 
member of the War Council on its formation,* and in 
January 1915 Lord Haldane and Sir Arthur Wilson were 
added to it. 

All this was in the natural order of developments. Much 
more significant was the decision to create an Imperial 
Cabinet. 

The Prime Ministers of the Dominions and representatives 
of India were, in December 1916, invited by the Home 
Government to visit England “ to attend a series of special 
and continuous meetings of the War Cabinet, in order to 
consider urgent questions affecting the prosecution of the 
war, the possible conditions on which, in agreement with 
our allies, we could assent to its termination, and the 

^ For convenience this paragraph describes the later, not the original, com- 
position of the Committee, on which see also Esher: Journal^ Vol. Ill, pp. 14 f. 

* Fitzroy: Memoirs^ Vol. II, p, 539 ap, (Jennings, p. 231). 

3 Dugdale; Life of Balfour , Vol. I, pp. 104, 125. 
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problems which will then immediately arise.” The invita- 
tion was accepted; and the Imperial War Cabinet, consisting 
of the five members of the British War Directory; the 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, India, and the 
Colonies; three representatives of Canada, two of New 
Zealand, one of South Africa, and one of Newfoundland, 
met for the first time in March 1917. Three representatives 
of India were also present to advise the Secretary of State. 

The Constitutional status of the Imperial War Cabinet 
was unequivocal. Speaking as leader of the House of 
Lords (February 7th, 1917) Lord Curzon said: 

“ The representatives are not coming here to endeavour 
to construct a brand-new Constitution for the British Empire. 
The capacity in which they come, however, does constitute 
a remarkable forward step in the constitutional evolution of 
the Empire. They are not coming as members of an 
Imperial Conference of the old style. They are coming as 
members for the time being of the Sovereign body of the 
British Empire. This seems to me the greatest step ever 
taken in recognizing the relations of the Dominions and our- 
selves on a basis of equality. . . . The War Cabinet is for 
a purpose being expanded into an Imperial Council.” 

Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, was 
equally explicit, and equally emphatic in his appreciation of 
the significance of the new departure. Speaking in the 
Dominion House of Commons after his return from the first 
meeting of the new Cabinet he said: 

“ Everyone has realized the somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion of the Empire in respect of questions which concern 
foreign policy and foreign relations. It is abundantly clear 
that it is those questions in which are involved the issues of 
peace and war, and it is equally clear that in the event of a 
great war threatening in any way the existence of our 
Empire or its interests, the self-governing Dominions are at 
war when the Mother Country is at war, and must inevit- 
ably take their part, and therefore they are concerned with 
the causes out of which war may arise. . . . 

“ The very nature of events arising out of the war make 
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it absolutely necessary that the Overseas Dominions should 
have a voice, and having that voice it was natural, and more 
than that, necessary, that they should be assembled in an 
Imperial War Cabinet. 

“ For the first time in the Empire’s history (April 1917) 
there have been sitting in London two Cabinets, both pro- 
perly constituted and both exercising well-defined powers. 
Over each of them the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom presides. One of them is designated as the ‘ War 
Cabinet,’ which chiefly devotes itself to such questions 
touching the prosecution of the war as primarily concern 
the United Kingdom. The other is designated as the 
‘ Imperial War Cabinet,’ which has a wider purpose, juris- 
diction, and personnel. To its deliberations have been sum- 
moned representatives of all the Empire’s self-governing 
Dominions. We meet there on terms of equality under the 
Presidency of the First Minister of the United Kingdom; 
we meet there as equals, although Great Britain presides, 
primus inter pares. Ministers from six nations sit around the 
council board, all of them responsible to their respective 
Parliaments and to the people of the countries which they 
represent. Each nation has its voice upon questions of 
common concern and highest importance as the delibera- 
tions proceed; each preserves unimpaired its perfect auto- 
nomy, its self-government, and the responsibility of its 
Ministers to their own electorate. For many years the 
thought of statesmen and students in every part of the 
Empire has centred around the question of future constitu- 
tional relations ; it may be that now, as in the past, the neces- 
sity imposed by great events has given the answer. . . . 

“ . . . With the constitution of that Cabinet a new era 
has dawned and a new page of history has been written. . . 

Thus for two months in the spring of 1917 the Empire did 
actually possess a real Imperial Executive if only in embryo. 
“ The British Cabinet,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “ became 
for the time being an Imperial War Cabinet. While it was 

^ Borden in Dominion House of Commons, May 18th, 1917. The War 
and the Future ^ pp. 1 41-145. 
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in session its overseas members had access to all the informa- 
tion which was at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, 
and occupied a status of absolute equality with that of the 
members of the British War Cabinet.” So completely suc- 
cessful, indeed, had the experiment proved, so serviceable to 
all its members and to the Empire, that on May 17th, 1917, 
the Prime Minister informed the House of Commons that 
the Imperial War Cabinet had unanimously resolved that 
“ the procedure ought not to be allowed to fall into de- 
suetude. Consequently it had been decided to hold an 
annual Imperial Cabinet,” and the hope was expressed that 
it would become “ an accepted convention of the British 
Constitution.” ^ 

A second session of the Imperial War Cabinet was held 
from June i ith to July 30th, 1918. The Prime Ministers of 
Canada, New Zealand, and Newfoundland again attended ; 

General Smuts represented South Africa, and Australia, 
unrepresented in 1917 owing to a General Election, was 
represented by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
and by Sir Joseph Cooke, the Minister of the Navy. India, 
too, was represented by the Secretary of State, by the 
Maharajah of Patiala as the spokesman of the Princes of 
India,” and by Sir S. P. (afterwards Lord) Sinha, who was 
“ deputed to this country as the representative of the people 
of India.” 

Nor did the Empire Cabinet of 1918 differ from its pre- 
decessor only in composition. Its scope and competence 
were extended to cover the whole field of Imperial policy, 
and its machinery was elaborated. 

It was formally resolved that henceforward the Premiers Machinery 
of the Dominions should have the right (on questions 
only of Cabinet importance) to communicate directly 
with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and he 
with them. 

Another point of great importance was also dealt with by 
formal resolution. The experience of the period between 
the adjournment of the first session (May 1917) and the 

‘ House of Commons Official Report^ May 17th, 1917. 
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meeting of the second (June 1918) sufficed to demonstrate 
the practical inconvenience resulting from the fact that 
while the Prime Ministers of the Dominions could only 
attend the Imperial War Cabinet for a few weeks in the year, 
matters of the greatest importance from the point of view of 
the common interest inevitably arose, and had to be decided 
in the interval between the sessions. The natural remedy 
for this defect lay in giving the Imperial War Cabinet con- 
tinuity by the presence in London of oversea Ministers 
definitely nominated to represent the Prime Ministers in 
their absence. Consequently, the following resolution was 
adopted: “ In order to secure continuity in the work of the 
Imperial War Cabinet and a permanent means of con- 
sultation during the war on the more important questions 
of common interest, the Prime Minister of each Dominion 
has the right to nominate a Cabinet Minister either as a 
resident or visitor in London to represent him at meetings 
of the Imperial War Cabinet to be held regularly between 
the Plenary sessions.” It was also decided that arrange- 
ments should be made for the representation of India at 
these meetings. 

Before that resolution could take effect the military 
collapse of the Central Powers — unexpectedly rapid and 
complete — brought the war to an end, and precipitated the 
summoning of a Peace Conference at Paris. At that Con- 
ference the Imperial War Cabinet virtually reappeared as 
the “ British Empire Delegation.” 

In the meantime, however, discussions of great significance 
had taken place at the Imperial War Conference, which in 
the spring of 1917 sat side by side with the Imperial War 
Cabinet. 

As regards the representatives of the Dominions and 
India, the personnel of the two bodies was identical. The 
members of the British War Cabinet did not, however, 
attend the Conference which met at the Colonial Office 
under the presidency of the Secretary of State, Mr. Walter 
Long. As a rule the Imperial Cabinet and the Imperial 
Conference met on alternate days, the latter being concerned 
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with non-war problems, or questions connected with the 
war but of lesser importance. A great part of the proceed- 
ings was of a highly confidential character, and entirely un- 
suitable for publication, at any rate during the war, but 
extracts from the Minutes of Proceedings and some of the 
resolutions adopted were promptly published. Of those 
resolutions by far the most significant was the famous 
Resolution (IX) on the Constitution of the Empire. 
Adopted, apparently with unanimity, on April i6th, it 
finally ran as follows: “ The Imperial War Conference are 
of opinion that the readjustment of the constitutional rela- 
tions of the component parts of the Empire is too important 
and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the War and 
that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Con- 
ference to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. They deem it their duty, however, to 
place on record their view that any such readjustment, while 
thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government 
and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based 
upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an 
important portion of the same, should recognize the right 
of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign 
policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective 
arrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary 
concerted action, founded on consultation, as the several 
Governments may determine.’’ 

General Smuts bluntly said that the adoption of this 
resolution, which he nevertheless cordially supported, 
“ negatived by implication the idea of a future Imperial 
Parliament and a future Imperial Executive.”^ The Con- 
ference of 1926 proved his prescience. 

A second Imperial War Conference met in the summer of 
1918, and, as in 1917, its meetings alternated with meetings 
of the Imperial War Cabinet. So far as appears from the 
published Minutes the constitutional problem was not even 
^ Report t Cd. 8566, p. 47. 
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approached. Questions of naturalization, of demobiliza- 
tion, of inter-imperial communications, of emigration, of 
the treatment of British Indians in the Dominions, of the 
supply of raw materials, and similar topics, were dealt with 
in detail, but as hostilities had not yet ceased the problem 
of constitutional relations was deferred. The Conference 
broke up on July 26th; the Imperial War Cabinet held its 
last meeting on July 30th; its members dispersed. 

During the next three months events developed rapidly. 
By the end of October the great military machine of Ger- 
many was broken into fragments; her allies fell away from 
her; her fleet mutinied; revolution broke out; on November 
gth her Emperor fled for safety to Holland; on November 
nth “cease fire” was sounded, and an Armistice was 
signed. The summoning of the Peace Conference recalled 
most of the Dominion Ministers to London, and by Novem- 
ber 20th the Imperial Cabinet, though not complete in 
personnel until the close of the year, was again in formal 
session. At least twelve meetings were held before the 
migration to Paris, and at one very important meeting 
(December 3rd) M. Clemenceau and General Foch, repre- 
sentatives of France, and Signor Orlando and Baron 
Sonnino, representing Italy, were present. But the immi- 
nence of the Peace Conference overshadowed all other 
matters. From the supreme crisis of the war the Empire 
had safely emerged: problems, hardly less critical, con- 
fronted the peace-makers in Paris. 
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Chapter Nineteen 

The Post-War Empire (1919—1926) 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 

I MPORTANT as was the war in its effect upon The Peace 
Imperial relations, the significance of the Peace 
Conference was even greater. 

The status of the Dominions was the subject of earnest 
discussion at the Imperial War Cabinet in London before 
the Conference met. It was ultimately agreed that each 
Dominion should have separate representation equal to that 
of the smaller Allied Powers, and that, in addition, the British 
Empire should be represented by five delegates selected 
from day to day from a panel made up of representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions. 

The Conference assembled in Paris on January 12th, Representa- 
iQiQ, and when the question of procedure was discussed, 

Strong objection was taken by other Allied representatives 
to the exceptionally strong representation of the British 
Empire. Had the Dominions been represented at Paris 
only in and by the British Empire Delegation it might have 
made for simplicity of procedure, for the avoidance of 
friction at the moment, and of complications both internal 
and external in the future. Had that course been adopted 
the Peace Conference would still have formed, as General 
Smuts claims that it did form, “ one of the most important 
landmarks in the history of the Empire.” But with such a 
position the Dominions were not content. “ It was abun- 
dantly clear to my colleague and myself that Australia must 
have separate representation at the Peace Conference. 
Consider the vastness of the Empire and the diversity of 
interests represented. Look at it geographically, industri- 
ally, or how you will, and it will be seen that no one can 
speak for Australia but those who speak as representatives 
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of Australia herself.” ^ So spake Mr. Hughes in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives. Other Dominion 
Premiers have spoken — since they were free to speak — to the 
same effect; but the specific claim of the Dominions, and the 
ground on which it was based, was most clearly expressed in 
a telegram from the Canadian Cabinet to Sir Robert Borden, 
who was at the time sitting in the Imperial War Cabinet: 
“ In view of war efforts of Dominions other nations entitled 
to representation at Conference should recognize unique 
character of British Commonwealth composed of group of 
free nations under one sovereign, and that provision should 
be made for special representation of those nations at Con- 
ference, even though it may be necessary that in any final 
decision reached they should speak with one voice ” 
(December 4th, 1918). The other members of the Confer- 
ence could not, as General Smuts subsequently pointed out, 
‘‘ realize the new situation arising, and that the British 
Empire, instead of being one central Government, consisted 
of a league of free States, free, equal, and working together 
for the great ideals of human government.” * 

Stated thus bluntly the situation might perhaps have 
created surprise if not alarm in the minds of other people 
besides the Allied representatives. But the Dominions had 
their way. In the Plenary Conference, Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa were each represented by two delegates, 
being treated as small nations on the same level as Greece, 
Portugal, Poland, or Roumania; New Zealand was repre- 
sented by one. The Dominions in the aggregate were also 
entitled to be included in the British Empire Delegation of 
five members. Nor was the part which they played on this 
Delegation insignificant or subordinate. On the contrary, 
the leader of the British House of Commons emphatically 
insisted that just as in the Imperial War Cabinet the 
Dominion representatives ‘‘ took in every respect an equal 
part in all that concerned the conduct of the war; so in 

^ Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates^ No. 87, p. 12168. 
The whole of Mr. Hughes’s speech on the Peace Treaty will repay the most 
careful perusal. 

• Quoted by Duncan Hall : The British Commonwealth of Nations ^ pp. 1 83-1 84. 
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Paris, in the last few months, they have, as members of the 
British Empire Delegation, taken a part as great as that 
of any member, except perhaps the Prime Minister, in 
moulding the Treaty of Peace.” ^ 

Well might General Smuts acclaim the Paris Conference 
as one of the most important landmarks in the history of the 
Empire. It is indeed impossible to read the debates on the 
Peace Treaty in the Legislatures of Canada and Australia * 
respectively without becoming acutely conscious of the fact 
that, profoundly as the Dominions were interested in the 
actual terms of the Treaty of Versailles, they were even more 
interested in the new status accorded to their representatives 
alike in the negotiations precedent to the signature of the 
Treaty, and in the League of Nations. That status — cordi- 
ally conceded by the Imperial Government but somewhat 
reluctantly recognized by the Allied and Associated Powers 
— was succinctly and accurately defined by a speaker in the 
Commonwealth Parliament: “The Empire,” said Mr. 
Burchell, “ to-day stands in the position of a league of 
nations within the League of Nations.” * 

With the European settlement effected or attempted in 
1919, this narrative is not concerned. With the colonial 
settlement it is otherwise; and it would be unfair to the 
Dominions were the impression to be conveyed that their 
insistence upon their new status was due either to constitu- 
tional pedantry or to political contumacy. Vital issues 
were at stake, and the Dominions were not prepared to 
entrust them to any delegates except such as were directly 
responsible to the Dominion Parliaments. 

Among those issues not the least vital was raised by the 
disposition of the colonies which had formerly belonged to 
Germany in Africa and in the Pacific. 

By Articles 118 and 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, Mandates 
Germany renounced in favour of the principal Allied and 

^ Speech by Mr. Bonar Law to the Empire Parliamentary Association, 

May 1 6th, 1919; quoted Duncan Hall: op. cit., p. 189. 

* The Debates in the Parliament of the Union of South Africa arc not 
officially reported. 

^ Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates^ No. 90, p. 1 2586. 
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Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas posses- 
sions. There was, however, a strong feeling among the 
Allies that whatever Power should be entrusted with the 
government of territories inhabited by backward peoples, 
the task should be undertaken, not for purposes of political 
aggrandizement or commercial exploitation, but in the 
spirit of trusteeship. An Englishman may be forgiven for 
saying that the spirit which has in the main, despite occa- 
sional backsliding, inspired the colonial administration of 
Great Britain was henceforward to govern the relations 
between European rulers and their non-European subjects. 
This intention was embodied in Article XXII of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, which laid down that “ to 
those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the Sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them, and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion.” It further suggested that the best way of giving 
effect to this principle is that “ the tutelage of such peoples 
should be entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of 
their resources, their experience, or their geographical 
position can best undertake this responsibility, and who are 
willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised 
by them as Mandatories of the League.” The character 
of the Mandate must, however, differ “ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions and 
other similar circumstances.” So the Powers in Con- 
ference decreed. Would the “Mandate” principle work 
in the Pacific ? The Australasian representatives were 
doubtful. 

“ One of the most striking features of the Conference,” 
said Mr. Hughes, the Premier of the Australian Common- 
wealth, “ was the appalling ignorance of every nation as to 
the affairs of every other nation — its geographical, racial, 
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historical conditions, or traditions/’ ^ The safety of 
Australia, so her sons consistently maintained, demanded 
that the great rampart of islands stretching around the 
north-east of Australia should be held by the Australian 
Dominion or by some Power (if there be one ?) in whom 
they have absolute confidence. At Paris Mr. Hughes made 
a great fight to obtain the direct control of them; worsted 
in that fight by Mr. Wilson’s formulas, Australia was forced 
to accept the principle of the Mandate, but her representa- 
tives were careful to insist that the Mandate should be in a 
form consistent not only with their national safety but with 
their “ economic, industrial, and general welfare.” 

In plain English that meant the maintenance of a “ White 
Australia ” and a preferential tariff. On both points 
Australia found herself in direct conflict with Japan, but, 
despite the formal protest and reservation of the latter, the 
Mandates for the ex-German possessions in the Pacific were 
issued in the form desired by the British Dominions, i.e. in 
the same form (“ C ”) as that accepted for South West 
Africa. 

The islands north of the Equator, namely the Marshall, 
Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone Islands, went to Japan, as 
did Kiaochow; those south of the Equator to the British 
Empire or its Dominions : the Bismarck Archipelago, 
German New Guinea, and those of the Solomon Islands 
formerly belonging to Germany, to Australia,* German 
Samoa to New Zealand,* and Nauru to the British Empire * 

— in all cases under Mandate. 

The position in Africa differed widely from that in the 
Pacific. 

In the ultimate settlement South West Africa was assigned South 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to His 
Britannic Majesty, to be administered on his behalf by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa under a Mandate 
approved by the Council of the League of Nations. 

South West Africa was indicated, like the South Pacific 

^ Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, No. 87, pp. 1 2, 1 73. 

* Cmd. 1201 (1921). 3 Ibid., 1203. * Ibid., Z04. 
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islands, in Article XXII of the Covenant as one of the 
territories which “ owing to the sparseness of their popula- 
tion, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres 
of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the 
territory of the Mandatory and other circumstances, can be 
best administered under the laws of the Mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards 
above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion.” The Mandate was accordingly issued in the form 
prescribed for Class G territories. It enjoins upon the 
Mandatory the duty of promoting to the utmost “ the 
material and moral well-being and the social progress of the 
inhabitants it prohibits slavery, the sale of intoxicants to 
natives, the establishment of military or naval bases; and 
provides for complete freedom of conscience, and facilities 
for missionaries and ministers of all creeds. The Mandatory 
is further required to make an annual report to the Council 
of the League, containing full information with regard to 
the territory, and indicating the measures taken to fulfil the 
obligations the Mandatory has assumed.^ 

Of the African campaigns none, as we have seen, had 
been so arduous or prolonged as that for the possession of 
German East Africa. At the Peace Settlement it would 
naturally have become the prize of the conquerors, but in 
consequence of strong protests from Belgium was ultimately 
divided between the two Powers. The British portion, 
now known as Tanganyika Territory, lying immediately to 
the south of the Kenya colony (formerly the British East 
Africa Protectorate), has a coast-line of 620 miles, extending 
from the mouth of the Umba to Cape Delgado, an area of 
some 384,180 square miles, and an estimated pre-war native 
population of about 6,500,000. The rest of German East 
Africa — the provinces of Ruanda and Urundi, together 
with the country round Lake Kivu — was conferred upon 
Belgium. A strip on the east of the Belgian portion has, 
however, been reserved to Great Britain to facilitate the 
construction of the Gape to Cairo Railway. 

' For the terms of the Mandate see Cmd. 1209 (1921). 
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Tanganyika, Togoland, and the Gameroons are all held 
by their respective assignees under Mandate from the League 
of Nations. These Mandates, however, unlike that for the 
South West Protectorate, belong not to Class C, but to 
Class B, which differs in two important respects from the 
former. On the one hand, the “ mandated colony ” does 
not become an integral portion of the territory of the 
Mandatory; on the other, the Mandates secure “ equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members 
of the League.” No such provision is contained either in 
the Mandate for South West Africa or in those for the 
Pacific Islands. The insertion of such a provision would 
plainly have proved too embarrassing to the Union of South 
Africa in the one case; to Australia and New Zealand in the 
other. The Mandates in Class B also provide more specific- 
ally and elaborately for the protection of the natives “ from 
abuse and measures of fraud and force by the careful super- 
vision of labour contracts and the recruiting of labour.” ^ 

Portugal put in a claim to a share in the repartition of 
Africa, but except for a slight readjustment of frontiers 
on the East Coast it was disallowed. 

The general result of the partition may be summarized 
as follows: out of the 12,500,000 persons who were in 1914 
living under the German flag in Africa, forty-two per cent 
have been transferred to the guardianship of the British 
Empire, thirty-three per cent to that of France, and twenty- 
five per cent to Belgium. The settlement would seem in the 
main to accord with the principle laid down by Mr. Wilson, 
who insisted that there should be “ a free, open-minded, and 
absolutely impartial adjustment of all Colonial claims, based 
upon a strict observance of the principle that in determining 
all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the Government whose title is to be determined.” 
For the protection of those interests in the future, every 
possible security was taken in the Mandates as approved by 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

^ East Africa Cmd. 1284; West Africa Cmd. 1350 (1921). 
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The Turkish vilayets of Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria were, evidently, in a very different position from the 
colonies taken from Germany in Africa. They were com- 
munities which (in the words of the Covenant) had ‘‘ reached 
a stage of development where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognized, subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone.” 
Moreover, a few days after the conclusion of the armistice 
with Turkey, the British and French Governments had issued 
a joint declaration, stating their aim to be “ the complete 
and final enfranchisement of the peoples so long oppressed 
by the Turks, and the establishment of national governments 
and administrations drawing their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of native populations.” The 
Mandates were accordingly issued in a form (“ A ”) in 
accordance with these principles. 

Conquered by British forces during the war, Palestine 
remained in their occupation until July ist, 1920; as from 
that date the country passed under the rule of a British High 
Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel. Under the Treaty of 
Sevres, Turkey renounced all rights and title over the 
country in favour of the Principal Allied Powers, who con- 
ferred the Mandate upon Great Britain. In accordance 
with Mr. Balfour’s declaration of November 2nd, 1917, Great 
Britain undertook to place the country under such condi- 
tions, political, administrative, and economic, as would 
secure the establishment of “ a national home for the Jewish 
people,” develop self-governing institutions, and safeguard 
the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, irrespective of race and religion. English, Arabic, and 
Hebrew were to be the official languages of Palestine, and 
the most stringent precautions were taken for securing free- 
dom of conscience and equality of commercial privileges.^ 
How little those precautions have availed, recent and painful 
history has proved. 

In Mesopotamia or Iraq the situation was complicated by 

^ Cmd. 1509 (1921). 
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the delays interposed by the events in the Near East already 
related. In May 1920 the British Government announced 
their acceptance of a Mandate from the League of Nations 
over Iraq. In October Sir Percy Cox reached Basra as 
High Commissioner, and a Provisional Council of State was 
appointed. In 1921 the Emir Feisal, son of Hussein, the 
ex-King of the Hedjaz, was elected King of Iraq, and an 
Arab Administration was set up. In 1924 a Constituent 
Assembly drafted a Constitution. This provided for a 
Limited Monarchy, a Legislature of two Houses — a Senate 
of twenty nominated members and a Lower House of eighty- 
eight deputies, with an Executive responsible to the Legisla- 
ture. With the State thus newly constituted the British 
Government concluded a Treaty, which was to remain in 
force only until Iraq was admitted as an independent 
Sovereign State to membership of the League of Nations. 
To secure that admission the British Government undertook 
to use its good offices. Meanwhile, the path of the Manda- 
tory Power was not a smooth one. The Turks made trouble 
on the north-eastern frontier, and it was not until 1926 that 
by a Treaty concluded at Angora the Turks agreed to the 
inclusion of the vilayet of Mosul in Iraq, subject to a share 
in the royalties on Mosul oil. There were troubles also on 
the Arabian frontier, and difficulties not a few to be en- 
countered in Iraq itself. Gradually, however, under the 
strong and patient administration of Sir Percy Cox (High 
Commissioner, 1920-1923) and Sir Henry Dobbs (High 
Commissioner and Consul-General, 1923-1929), order was 
evolved out of chaos. An Iraqui Civil Service was organ- 
ized; an efficient police-force set up; communications by 
rail, road, and air rapidly improved; the natural resources 
of the country developed, and schools and hospitals pro- 
vided. The work done by British officials in Iraq is not 
indeed unworthy of comparison with that accomplished, 
under Lord Cromer, in Egypt. That work was consum- 
mated when in 1932 the Mandate was determined, and Iraq 
admitted as an independent State to membership in the 
League of Nations. The new State was, however, required 
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as a condition of the withdrawal of the Mandate to enter 
into certain guarantees for the protection of foreigners and 
minorities.^ 

The Mandatory is required, whatever the form of the 
Mandate, to make an annual report to the Council of the 
League of Nations, which exercises supervision over all the 
Mandatories by means of a Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion. This Commission consists of ten members, represent- 
ing the three Mandatory and seven non-Mandatory States. 
Besides the annual reports it also receives memorials and 
petitions from the indigenous inhabitants of Mandated terri- 
tories, or others interested in them. The functions of the 
Commission are, therefore, of a peculiarly delicate character, 
though they are purely advisory, and the Commission can 
rely on no sanction save the force of international public 
opinion.* 

It remains to add a few words on the settlement in Egypt. 
Except during the period from 1914 to 1922 Egypt proper 
has never formed part of the British Empire, though Great 
Britain had been in occupation since 1882. England’s 
“ special position ” in Egypt, due not only to the military 
occupation, but still more to the regeneration work of Lord 
Cromer, was recognized in the Anglo-French Agreement of 
1904. From the day when war broke out it was realized 
that of all the vital points in our “ far-flung battle-line ” 
perhaps the most vital was the Suez Canal. Consequently, 
as soon as the Ottoman Empire had definitely aligned itself 
on the side of the Central Empires it was deemed wise to 
depose the reigning Khedive of Egypt, Abbas II, and to 
replace him by his uncle Hussein Kamel. Turkish sover- 
eignty was denounced; Egypt was declared a British Pro- 
tectorate, and Cyprus was definitely annexed to the Empire 

(1914); 

During the war discontent became acute among all classes 
in Egypt. The fellaheen were conscripted for labour 

1 Cmd. 2672 (1926). 

* For the Mandate system generally cf. Lord Lugard: Edinburgh RevieWy 
Vol. 238, pp. 398-408, and the same writer in Ency, Brit., New Volumes, 
Vol. II. 
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battalions, and their oppressors the middlemen, though 
growing fat on war profits, were not less discontented than 
the fellaheen. After the conclusion of the war, discontent 
was intensified. The revival of Turkey under Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, and the prevalent insistence on “ self- 
determination,” aroused among the Egyptian intelligentsia 
nationalist aspirations. Especially did they resent the fact 
that, while the principle of “ self-determination ” was 
applied to Mesopotamia and Arabia, it was not extended to 
more advanced people like themselves. Of this feeling the 
insurrection of 1919 was the result. The insurrection was 
easily suppressed, but it was followed by the despatch to 
Egypt of a Mission of Enquiry, headed by Lord Milner. The 
Mission was boycotted. Lord Milner, however, sub- 
sequently reached an agreement with Zaghlul Pasha, the 
leader of the Egyptian nationalists, and in February 1922 
the British Government declared the Protectorate to be at 
an end and Egypt to be “ an independent sovereign State.” 
On March 15th, 1922, the Sultan assumed the title of His 
Majesty King Fuad, and proclaimed Egypt a Monarchy. 

Independence was, however, qualified by certain import- 
ant reservations, which the nationalists have from the first, 
and not illogically, declared to be incompatible with 
“ sovereignty.” The Declaration reserved four matters 
absolutely to the discretion of the British Government: 
(i) The security of the communications of the British Empire 
in Egypt ; (ii) The defence of Egypt against all foreign 
aggression or interference, direct or indirect ; (hi) The pro- 
tection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of 
minorities ; (iv) The status of the Sudan. Pending the 
conclusion of Agreements on these points the status quo was 
to remain intact. 

Years of negotiation, more than once interrupted by tragic 
events in Egypt, ensued. But at last in 1936 the “ military 
occupation ” was superseded by a “ permanent military 
defensive alliance.” The complete sovereignty of Egypt is 
acknowledged, but the Treaty also recognizes the paramount 
interest of the British Empire in the Suez Canal, entrusts its 
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defence to British troops, and maintains the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium over the Sudan which had been, as already 
indicated, conquered and regenerated by Great Britain. 
By a civil service mainly British the Sudan is still adminis- 
tered; and though the British Protectorate over Egypt has 
been denounced, British civil servants (though in greatly 
diminished numbers) and British troops are still in that 
country. 

To return to the Dominions. 

Ardent Imperialists had, as we have seen, prepared in 
1917 to sing their Nunc Dimittis. The first step towards the 
fulfilment of their ambitions had been taken; the final goal 
seemed well within sight. On the executive side of govern- 
ment the structure was complete; an Imperial Cabinet had 
come into being, and, though initiated as a war-time ex- 
periment, was to form, henceforward, a permanent part of 
the machinery of Empire. 

The rejoicings of the Hamiltonian School were premature. 
Things did not work out as they were justified in anticipat- 
ing. They ought, perhaps, to have paid less attention to 
the resolution of the Imperial Cabinet and more to that of 
the Imperial Conference.^ The terms of Resolution IX 
were perhaps designedly balanced, not to say ambiguous. 
But there was no ambiguity, as we have seen, in the position 
taken up by the Dominion delegates at the Paris Conference. 
Centrifugal forces were plainly dominant, and were en- 
couraged by the “ national’’ status accorded, however un- 
willingly, to the Dominions by the League of Nations. 

The constitutional question receded into the background 
during the next two years (1919-1921). Statesmen in the 
Dominions, as at home, were tired, and preoccupied with 
domestic questions. The question of Imperial defence 
seemed to lose its urgency when the German navy was sunk 
at Scapa Flow, and Lord Jellicoe’s mission to the Dominions 
(1919) met with a chilly response. Japan was still the ally 
of Great Britain; Germany was disarmed. 

The Conference of 1917, while definitely rejecting the 

^ Supra^ p. 273. 
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federal solution, had, in set terms, postponed a decision on 
the constitutional problem. Consequently, a certain ambi- 
guity intruded itself in the invitation sent to the Dominions 
to attend “ the Imperial Conference in June (1921) on the 
lines of the Imperial War Cabinet meetings which had taken 
place in 1917 and 1918. . . The intention unquestion- 
ably was that the Dominion delegates should come and sit 
side by side with statesmen of the homeland in the Cabinet 
promised by the resolution of the Imperial War Cabinet of 
1917. Thus, in April 1921, Winston Churchill, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, definitely said: “ This was a 
very important year in the life of the British Empire, for it 
would see the first peace meeting of the Imperial Cabinet. 
It would not be like the old Imperial Conferences, but a 
meeting of the regular Imperial Cabinet.” ^ 

Was Mr. Churchill mistaken ? Was the meeting of 1921 
to be a “ Cabinet ” or a “ Conference,” or something dis- 
tinct from either ? Before the meeting took place all the 
Dominions had made it clear that it was not to be a Cabinet 
endowed with executive authority. Constitutionally, their 
position was unassailable. An executive Cabinet involves 
and implies, according to English tradition and practice, 
responsibility to a representative legislature. Was a Cen- 
tralized Executive in London to be responsible to the 
Legislatures in Ottawa, Canberra, Capetown, Wellington, 
and St.John’s, as well as to the Parliament at Westminster ? “ 
Such a distributed responsibility would be evidently im- 
possible. But if so, what became of a “ Cabinet ” ? 

Clearly, then, the Dominions questioned the wisdom, and 
in some quarters even doubted the good faith, of the authori- 
ties in Downing Street. “ At the moment there is a clamor- 
ous nationalism which through its organs seeks to create the 
impression that Downing Street is plotting to destroy the 

^ Quoted by Dawson: Dominion Status, p. 213. Mr. Dawson also quotes 
other contemporary statements to a similar effect, including one from an 
article in the Edinburgh Review for April 1921 by J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 

® I had urged this point very strongly both in the article “ The Organization 
of the Empire ” {Edinburgh Review, April 1921), and previously with more 
detail in The Nineteenth Century and After (September 1917): “Federalism, 
a Vanished Dream ? ** 
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autonomy of Canada.” So the Canadian correspondent of 
The Times reported on January 3rd, 1921. The impression 
was, of course, grotesquely untrue, but the mere mention of 
it indicates the atmosphere in which the meeting of 1921 
took place. 

If that meeting was not a “ Cabinet ” on the new model, 
neither was it a “ Conference ” of the ordinary type. The 
difficulty of terminology was timorously and clumsily 
shelved, if not solved, by the official report, which was given 
out as A Summary of the Proceedings at a Conference of Prime 
Ministers and Representatives of the United Kingdom^ the Dominions ^ 
and India. The larger constitutional question was not, how- 
ever, evaded, and eventually the following resolution was 
adopted: “ The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions, having carefully considered the recom- 
mendations of the Imperial War Conference of 1917, that 
a special Imperial Conference should be summoned as soon 
as possible after the War to consider the constitutional rela- 
tions of the component parts of the Empire, have reached 
the following conclusions: {a) Continuous consultation, to 
which the Prime Ministers attach no less importance than 
the Imperial War Conference of 1917, can only be secured 
by a substantial improvement in the communications be- 
tween the component parts of the Empire. Having regard 
to the constitutional developments since 1917, no advantage 
is to be gained by holding a constitutional Conference. 
{b) The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions and the Representatives of India should aim at 
meeting annually, or at such longer intervals as may prove 
feasible, (c) The existing practice X>{ direct communication 
between the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, as well as the right of the latter to nominate 
Cabinet Ministers to represent them in consultation with 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, are main- 
tained.” 

These conclusions were regarded by Federalists as 
lamentably reactionary, but in reporting to the House of 
Commons on August i8th, Mr. Lloyd George characteris- 
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tically put a good face upon them. “ The general feeling 
was,” he said, “ that it would be a mistake to lay down any 
rules or to embark upon definitions as to what the British 
Empire meant. ... You are defining life itself when you are 
defining the British Empire. You cannot do it, and therefore 
. . . we came to the conclusion that we would have no con- 
stitutional conference.” ‘ Mr. Hughes was even more 
explicit: “ It is now admitted that a Constitutional Con- 
ference is not necessary, and that any attempt to set out in 
writing what are or should be the constitutional relations 
between the Dominions and the Mother Country would be 
fraught with very great danger to the Empire. The ques- 
tion of a Constitutional Conference, or any attempt at re- 
duction of the Constitution to writing, may be therefore 
regarded as having been finally disposed of.” 

The meeting was not, then, to be regarded as a “ Con- 
stitutional Conference,” nor was any such Conference to 
be held in future. But, whatever its technical designation, 
it is clear from the Official Report that the meeting of 1921 
was both a Conference and a Cabinet. Between June 20th 
and August 5th, “ thirty-four plenary meetings took place,” 
and “ apart from the plenary meetings, the Prime Ministers 
of the United Kingdom and the Dominions met on eleven 
occasions.” Plainly the latter meetings were “ Cabinets ” 
in all but name; Mr. Lloyd George referred to them in the 
House of Commons as meetings of the Imperial Cabinet ” : 
they were held in secret; no reports, except in the most 
general terms, were issued, but the decisions taken were 
regularly reported, as in the case of domestic Cabinets, to 
the King. Under whatever designation it sat, the meeting 
of 1921 decided questions of supreme moment to the 
Empire, and Mr. Lloyd George did not exaggerate when he 
said: “ The whole course of human affairs has been altered 
because the British Empire has been proved to be a fact, 
and not, what a good many people who knew nothing about 
it imagined, a fiction.” * Empire 

A n ... toreign 

Apart from constitutional issues the outstanding signi- Policy 
^ Official Report, \o\, 146, pp. 1701-1702. * Hansard, \o\. 146, pp. 1698-1702. 
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ficance of the meeting of 1921 was the series of discussions 
on the external affairs of the Empire. “ Since the war,’* as 
Mr. Lloyd George said on a later occasion, “ the Dominions 
have been given equal rights with Great Britain in the con- 
trol of the foreign policy of the Empire. . . . The machinery 
must remain here. . . . The instrument of that foreign 
policy of the Empire is the British Foreign Office. That has 
been accepted by all the Dominions as inevitable. But they 
claim a voice in determining the lines of our future policy. 

. . . The sole control of Britain over foreign policy is now 
vested in the Empire as a whole. That is a new fact. . . . 
Joint control means joint responsibility.” ^ 

The Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, was equally ex- 
plicit: “ In former days the policy of Great Britain was the 
foreign policy of Great Britain alone. Now it is the foreign 
policy of the whole Empire. ... In the various Imperial 
Conferences ... a foreign policy for the whole Empire was 
framed.” 

Of the questions connected with foreign affairs, the most 
important discussed in 1921 was that of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. With that question, then, a conference, which 
met on the invitation of the United States at Washington 
in November 1921, was largely concerned. The avowed 
and primary purpose of this Conference was to devise some 
means of arresting the ruinous competition in naval arma- 
ments. Great Britain accepted an invitation to attend on 
behalf of the British Empire, but requested Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India to nominate delegates 
to attend along with the British representatives. That 
was not enough for the Dominions. They must receive 
separate invitations and attend the Conference on the 
same status as that accorded to them at Paris. That status 
they ultimately obtained: South Africa was, at its own 
request, represented by the chief British delegate, Mr. 
Balfour, but he signed the» Treaties twice, once as repre- 
senting the Empire and a second time as representing South 
Africa. The Dominions, accordingly, had their way; their 

* Hansard f Vol. 149, pp. 28-30. 
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international position was recognized and safeguarded. 
The outcome of the Conference was twofold : a Four Power 
Treaty between Great Britain, France, Japan, and the 
United States to guarantee peace in the Pacific, and a Five 
Power Treaty, to which Italy also adhered, for the limita- 
tion of naval armaments. The Four Power Treaty super- 
seded the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, to the great satisfaction 
of the United States, to which it had of late become an 
object of grave, though groundless, suspicion. Canada had 
also desired the termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; 
Australia, to her subsequent regret, acquiesced in it; in 
Great Britain opinion was sharply divided. All parties 
desired to gratify the United States, but Japan had 
admittedly rendered conspicuous service to the British 
Empire in the war; to denounce the Alliance as soon 
as the war was won was, to say the least, an ungraceful 
act, and the conduct of Great Britain was deeply and 
not unreasonably resented in Japan. The consequences 
of that resentment arc not exhausted yet. At the lowest, 
the Washington Conference had demonstrated the unity 
of the Empire and had respected the amour-propre of the 
Dominions. 

Much more difficult and disquieting was the situation 
created by Mr. IJoyd George’s mishandling of Near Eastern 
affairs. The cession of Smyrna to the Greeks, by the Treaty 
of Sevres (1920), had aroused bitter resentment among the 
Turkish “ nationalists,” and, led by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, they turned upon the Greeks in Asia Minor, swept 
them into the sea, and delivered Smyrna over to fire and 
sword. Then, flushed with their bloody and unexpected 
victory over their hereditary foes, they advanced on the 
Dardanelles, entered the zone neutralized under the Peace 
Treaties, and actually came within fighting distance of the 
British garrison which from Chanak held the southern shore 
of the Straits. France withdrew her troops; Italy, who 
hated the Greeks, intimated that, in the event of war, no help 
w^s to be expected from her; Great Britain faced the 
Kemalists alone. 
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To that pass had the pro-Greek policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George, combined with the faithlessness of the French, 
brought Europe. In panic he appealed to the Dominions 
(September 15th), inviting them to send contingents for 
“ the defence of interests for which they have already made 
enormous sacrifices, and of soil which is hallowed by im- 
mortal memories of the Anzacs.” The characteristically 
clever appeal to the Anzacs evoked an immediate promise 
of help from New Zealand; Australia also promised “ if cir- 
cumstances required it to send a contingent of Australian 
troops.” Mr. Hughes took the line which he defended in a 
subsequent debate: “ When Britain is at war we are at war,” 
but added, ‘‘ this view is not entertained by all the Domin- 
ions.” South Africa was relieved of embarrassment by the 
opportune absence of General Smuts in the wilds of Zulu- 
land; by the time he had returned the crisis was over and 
there was no longer any call for the intervention of the 
Union. Canada’s answer was highly significant. Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Premier, justly complained that there 
had been no warning of an impending crisis, no previous 
consultation with the Dominions in accordance with the 
resolutions of the 1921 Conference. “ Public opinion in 
Canada,” he added, “ would demand the authorization of 
Parliament as a necessary preliminary to the despatch of a 
contingent to participate in the conflict in the Near East.” 
He also requested that he might receive “ the fullest in- 
formation to be communicated to Parliament.” ^ In brief: 
if Great Britain were at war, Canada would technically be 
at war, but participation was another matter, which could 
only be authorized by the Dominion Parliament. That was 
and that remains the constitutional position. In the event, 
war in the Near East was averted, though narrowly, by the 
combined firmness and tact of Sir Charles Harington, the 

Treaty of Allied Commander-in-Chief at Constantinople. 

Lausanne Mr. Lloyd George’s handling of the Near Eastern crisis 

^ Australian House of Representatives Debates^ July 30th, 1923; and Canadian 
House of Commons Debates, February ist, 1923, both quoted by Dawson: 
op, cit., pp. 236-245. 
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left Canada in an ugly temper, which was not improved by 
the circumstances attending the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. After prolonged negotiations, carried through 
with patience and skill by Lord Curzon, that Treaty was 
eventually signed on July 24th, 1923. The terms were the 
best that could, under embarrassing circumstances, be ex- 
torted from a Turkey which had suddenly and unexpectedly 
converted defeat into victory. The Dominions were kept 
regularly informed as to the progress of the negotiations, but 
they were not invited to take part in them. Their exclusion 
was understood to have been due to the pressure of France, 
but it had, nevertheless, a lamentable eflcct upon the feelings, 
if not the action, of Canada. 

Before the Conference met at Lausanne, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Ministry had resigned, though Lord Curzon re- 
mained at the Foreign Office, under Mr. Bonar Law and 
also under his successor, Mr. Baldwin. When the Treaty of 
Lausanne was submitted to Parliament for approval (April 
1924), Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was both Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. It was not, however, these rapid 
Ministerial changes that affected the attitude of Canada 
towards the international relations of the Empire. That 
attitude was briefly and bluntly set forth in the telegram 
with which the correspondence on the subject concluded 
(March 25th, 1924). “ Canadian Government not having 

been invited to send representatives to the Lausanne Con- 
ference, and not having participation in the proceedings of 
the Conference cither directly or indirectly, and not being 
for this reason a signatory to the Treaty on behalf of Canada 
. . . my Ministers do not feel that they are in a position to 
recommend to Parliament approval of the Peace Treaty 
with Turkey and the Convention thereto.^ Without the 
approval of Parliament they feel that they arc not war- 
ranted in signifying concurrence in the ratification of the 
Treaty and Convention. With respect to ratification, how- 
ever, they will not take exception to such course as His 

^ I.e. the “ Straits Convention,” for which sec debates thereon, Hansard^ 
..April 1st and 9th, 1924. 
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Majesty’s Government may deem it advisable to recom- 
mend.” ^ 

That telegram, blunt as it sounds, was completely con- 
sonant with the position which Mr. Mackenzie King had 
from the first taken up, and it was wholly logical. Speaking 
for Canada he had made it clear that, though Canada did 
not resent exclusion from the Conference of Lausanne, the 
extent to which the Dominion might be bound by the 
“ proceedings of the Conference or by the provisions of any 
Treaty arising therefrom, must be a question for the decision 
of the Canadian Parliament.” 

Canada had, in the meantime, taken a significant step. 
On March 2nd, 1923, she had concluded with the United 
States a Treaty designed to protect the halibut fisheries in 
the Northern Pacific. The Treaty admittedly concerned 
only the two signatories: but treaties are a ticklish matter, 
and it is not unfair to suggest that, in concluding it, Mr. 
Mackenzie King was still feeling the smart of Lausanne. 
The Halibut Treaty was negotiated between Mr. Hughes, 
the American Secretary of State, and Mr. Lapointe, the 
Canadian Minister of Fisheries, who had been sent from 
Ottawa to conclude it. The British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington claimed to act as a co-signatory with the Canadian 
envoy, and his claim was upheld by the Colonial Office. 
But Canada definitely repudiated it. The Treaty should be 
signed only by the two Powers immediately concerned. It 
was. The King issued full powers to Mr. Lapointe; 
the British Ambassador was excluded, though the Senate 
of the United States assented to the Treaty subject to its 
ratification “ as between the United States and Great 
Britain.” * 

Thus an awkward corner was turned. But that it had 
called for adroit driving was plain, and it was under the 


' Governor-General (Viscount Byng) to Dominions Secretary (J. H. 
Thomas), ap. Cmd. 2146 (1924), which contains the correspondence with the 
Canadian Government, October 27th, 1922, to March 25th, 1924. 

* See Cmd. 2377, and on the whole question cf. Marriott : “ Empire 
Foreign Policy” in the Fortnightly Review for May 1923, and Keith’s Respon- 
sible Governmenty pp. 897 f. 
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shadow of the Halibut Treaty and the Chanak Crisis that 
the Imperial Conference of 1923 met. To that Conference 
Lord Curzon made an elaborate apology for the Treaty of 
Lausanne, but did not touch (so far as appears from 
the Official Report) on the point of most interest to 
the Conference — Imperial co-operation. Nor did the 
Conference suggest any improvement in the machinery 
of consultation in reference to the foreign policy of the 
Empire.^ 

The Conference did, however, consider the problem of Treaty- 
treaties, and recommended “ for the acceptance of the 
Governments of the Empire represented that a regular pro- 
cedure should be observed in the negotiation, signature, and 
ratification of international agreements.” The procedure 
was textually set forth * : the general effect was to regularize 
and confirm the procedure adopted by Canada in the con- 
clusion of the Halibut Fisheries Treaty. The Conference 
specifically recognized the right of any Dominion to nego- 
tiate a treaty, but it affirmed the principle that no treaty 
should be negotiated by any one Government of the Empire 
without regard to its possible effect on other parts of the 
Empire, or the Empire as a whole, and that there should be 
a full interchange of views, before and during negotiations, 
between all the Dominions. Bilateral treaties imposing 
obligations on one part of the Empire only were to be signed 
by its representative; in other cases by the representatives 
of all the Dominions concerned. This decision was un- 
doubtedly a concession to Dominion Nationalism; it em- 
phasized “ in the highest degree the separate character of 
the Dominions.” One link with the Imperial Executive only 
remained. The full powers and the instruments of ratifica- 
tion were still issued with the King’s signature affixed on the 
strength of a warrant countersigned by the British Secretary 
of State. In March 1931 the Irish Free State (which had 

^ That question was, however, raised by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in a 
despatch a3rd, 1924, but the Baldwin Ministry which came into office 

in November iCja4 declined to summon a special Constitutional Conference 
to discuss the matter; sec Cmd. 2301 (1925). 

* At Imperial Conference, 1923, Cmd. 1987 and 1988 (1923). 
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been for the first time admitted to an Imperial Conference 
in 1923) snapped even that slender link by securing 
the King’s assent to a new procedure whereby the 
necessary documents were to be issued by him solely on the 
advice of Ireland. But the Irish Free State is, happily, 
sui generis. 

Closely connected with the question of treaty-making was 
that of separate diplomatic representation at foreign courts. 
In this matter also the Irish Free State created a precedent 
by securing in 1924 separate diplomatic representation at 
Washington. In notifying the new departure to the U.S. 
Government, the British Government emphasized the point 
that it did ‘‘ not denote any departure from the principle of 
the diplomatic unity of the Empire.” That is as it may be. 
Canada followed suit by appointing ministers to Washing- 
ton in 1926, to Paris in 1928, and to Tokyo in 1929. In the 
latter year the Union of South Africa appointed Ministers 
to Washington, The Hague, and Rome. Australia and New 
Zealand have frowned upon the new departure, rightly 
regarding it as a menace, though not as yet a serious one, to 
Imperial unity. 

The proceedings of the Imperial Conference of 1923 were 
entirely overshadowed by those of the Imperial Economic 
Conference, which also met in October and November 1923 
and was attended not only by the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions (in some but not in all cases as official delegates) , 
but by representatives of all the important public depart- 
ments, notably the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade 
(whose President was Chairman), the Treasury, and the 
Board of Agriculture. A series of very important resolu- 
tions was adopted dealing with such matters as oversea 
settlement within the Empire, ‘ Imperial co-operation in 
respect of commercial intelligence, the provision and dis- 
semination of up-to-date statistics, Empire Imperial com- 
munications by sea and air, cables and wireless, Empire 
currency and exchange, economic defence, forestry, the 
import and export of livestock (especially Canadian cattle), 

^ Cf. Record of Proceedings, Cmd. 2009 (1924), pp. 136-150. 
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and Other matters. But the question which excited most 
interest was the development of Imperial resources by con- 
ceding a preference to Empire goods. To the great satis- 
faction of the Dominions, the Imperial Government enumer- 
ated a detailed list of preferential rates which they proposed 
to submit to Parliament, and the Conference reaffirmed with 
emphasis the resolution on Imperial Preference passed by 
the Imperial War Conference of 1917.^ 

The defeat of the Conservative Government in January 
1924 delayed action on many of the resolutions adopted 
at the Economic Conference of 1923, and led to the repeal 
by the MacDonald Government of all Imperial preferences 
and even of the McKenna duties. * Mr. Baldwin, however, 
returned to office in November, and almost his first act was 
to set up an Imperial Economic Committee, consisting of Imperial 
members with practical experience, nominated not only by f:omn^tue 
the Home Government but all the Dominions, the India 
Office, the Colonial Office, and Southern Rhodesia. The 
Committee was charged to consider the methods of preparing 
for market and marketing within the United Kingdom the 
food products of the overseas parts of the Empire, with a 
view to increasing the consumption of such products in the 
United Kingdom in preference to imports from foreign 
countries, and to promote the interests of both producers and 
consumers. A million pounds a year was allocated for the 
purposes of the Committee, which produced a number of 
exceedingly valuable Reports. Further emphasis was given 
to this policy by the appointment in May 1926 of the Empire 
Marketing Board. The purpose of the Board was to im- Empire 
prove the marketing, and stimulate the consumption in this 
country, firstly of home produce, and secondly of the produce 
of the Empire overseas. This was done by an elaborate 
publicity and educational campaign, by making grants to 
appropriate bodies for scientific research into problems of 
production and marketing, and by other methods of a 
similar kind. The Board did a considerable amount of 

‘ On the Economic Conference sec Cmd. 2009 (1924). 

* Imposed in 1915. See Mallet: British Budgets, Vol. I, 73. 
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good, but, as some thought, at disproportionate expense, 
and under the economic stress of 1932 it was dissolved. 

The Baldwin Government, which remained in office from 
1924 to 1929, restored the McKenna duties, with the accom- 
panying preferences, and considerably extended both the 
amount and the range of the preference given to Empire 
products. It also passed (1925) a new Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, under which duties of a definitely protective 
character were imposed on a considerable range of articles. 
In every case preference was given to Empire products as 
against those of foreign origin. These duties, it was claimed, 
besides producing a substantial revenue, greatly assisted 
home manufacturers, without raising prices to the consumer. 
Best of all, so far from retarding they actually stimulated 
the export of the “ safeguarded commodities. 

The next Imperial Conference met in 1926, but in the 
meantime the League of Nations had attempted by the Draft 
Treaty of National Assistance (1923) and by the General Protocol 
(1924) to involve Great Britain and the Empire in further 
responsibilities. From the assumption of those dangerous 
responsibilities we were saved largely by the vehement oppo- 
sition of the Dominions. In 1925, however, the Imperial 
Government concluded with France and Germany and other 
Powers an agreement which was acclaimed at the time as a 
triumph for friendly diplomacy, but which imposed a serious 
obligation on the British Government. 

From sharing in that obligation the Dominions were 
specifically exempted. They had not been invited to the 
Conference at Locarno, and in the resulting Treaty the 
United Kingdom deliberately acted in isolation. Article IX 
expressly provided that the Treaty should impose “ no 
obligation upon any of the British Dominions or upon India, 
unless the Government of such Dominion, or of India, 
signifies its acceptance thereof.’’ No Government was in 
a hurry to do so, and General Smuts was not alone in ex- 
pressing a fear that Locarno had given a further impetus to 
“ centrifugal forces at work in the Empire.” ‘ 

^ Speech at Pretoria, The Times, November 12th, 1925. 
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Germany has presumably tossed the Locarno Treaty, to 
which she was a party, on to the dust-heap. But at the time 
it was regarded by most Imperialists as having dealt a 
grievous blow at the principle of the diplomatic solidarity 
of the Empire. It was not the last blow of hs kind. 
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INTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS (1926-1936). 
THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 

T he centrifugal forces analysed in the preceding 
chapter received a further impetus from the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. In the whole series of Confer- 
ences that was, in a constitutional sense, the most important. 
The tide, as we have seen, had recently been running 
strongly towards disintegration. The Peace Conference at 
Paris; the new national status of the Dominions recognized 
in the final Covenant of the League of Nations, and em- 
phasized at the meetings at Geneva; the Imperial Confer- 
ences of 1 9 1 7 and 1921; the Washington Conference of 1 92 2 ; 
the Chanak Crisis; the Treaty of Lausanne; the cold douche 
administered to the policy of Imperial Preference in 1924; 
the Locarno Treaty of 1925 — blow after blow had fallen 
upon the ardent Federationists. There were some doughty 
champions at the Conference of 1926. Mr. Bruce repre- 
sented Australia; Mr. Coates, New Zealand; Lord Birken- 
head, as Secretary of State, and the Maharajah of Burd- 
wan represented India; Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
Amery were among the representatives of Great Britain. 
But too much attention was perhaps paid in the Conference 
to the susceptibilities of South Africa, represented by 
General Hertzog and Mr. Havenger, and to those of the 
Irish Free State. Canada’s demand for separate diplo- 
matic representation in foreign capitals, and the circum- 
stances attendant upon the conclusion of the Halibut 
Treaty, to say nothing of her attitude towards the Chanak 
imbroglio, had, moreover, revealed a new and disturbing 
temper in Canadian politics. 

Almost the first business of the Conference was to appoint 
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a Committee “ to investigate all the questions on the agenda 
affecting inter-imperial Relations.” The Report of that 
Committee is already historic; it opens with this significant 
statement: ‘‘The Committee are of opinion that nothing 
would be gained by attempting to lay down a Constitution 
for the British Empire. . . . There is, however,” it proceeds, 

“ one most important element in it which, from a strictly 
constitutional point of view, has now, as regards all vital 
matters, reached its full development — we refer to the group 
of self-governing communities composed of Great Britain 
and the Dominions. Their position and mutual relation 
may be readily defined. They are autonomous Communities The 
within the British Empire^ equal in statusy in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Every self-governing member of the Empire is now the 
master of its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no compulsion whatever. But no account, how- 
ever accurate, of the negative relation in which Great 
Britain and the Dominions stand to each other can do more 
than express a portion of the truth. The British Empire is 
not founded upon negatives. It depends essentially, if not 
formally, on positive ideals. . . . And though every 
Dominion is now and must always remain the sole judge of 
the nature and extent of its co-operation, no common cause 
will, in our opinion, be thereby imperilled. Equality of 
status, so far as Britain and the Dominions are concerned, 
is thus the root principle governing our inter-imperial 
relations.” There follows a sentence which seems to de- 
mand an Athanasius for its interpretation. “ But the 
principles of equality and similarity, appropriate to status, 
do not universally extend to function. Here we require 
something more than immutable dogmas.” 

Of the specific recommendations of the Report the first The Royal 
concerns the Royal title, which, by an Act passed in 1927, 
was amended to run as follows: “ George V, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
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beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India.” 

Passing from the Grown to its local representatives, the 
Report dealt with the position of the Governors-General, 
as follows: 

of “In our opinion it is an essential consequence of the 
equality of status existing among the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations that the Governor-General of a 
Dominion is the representative of the Grown, holding in all 
essential respects the same position in relation to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain, and that he is not the 
representative or agent of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain or of any department of that Government. 
It seemed to us to follow that the practice, whereby the 
Governor-General is the formal official channel of com- 
munication between His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain and his Governments in the Dominions, might be 
regarded as no longer wholly in accordance with the con- 
stitutional position of the Governor-General. It was thought 
that the recognized official channel of communication should 
be, in future, between Government and Government direct.” 

This paragraph raised several important questions. In- 
terrogated in the House of Commons as to whether in fact 
there had been, since the Conference, any change in the 
status of the Governors-General, or in their relation either 
to the Dominion Ministers or to the Imperial Ministers; 
Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State, replied : 

“ No, the change in the status of the Governor-General 
from an agent and instrument of the British Government to 
the representative of the Grown in a Dominion, and nothing 
else, was a change which, like the whole of the changes in 
our constitutional evolution, has taken place gradually over 
a long period of years, and was in substance the consumma- 
tion of many years before the present Conference took place. 
All that the late Conference did was to suggest that the 
purely historic survival by which communication from the 
British Government to its partner Governments went via the 
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Governor-General’s office — as it had done in the old days 
when the Governor-General still was, as the Governor of a 
Crown Colony is, the agent and instrument of the British 
Government — should be eliminated and the position brought 
up to date with present-day facts.” ^ 

If, however, the Governor-General of a self-governing 
Dominion was no longer to be the representative or agent of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, or “of any 
department of that Government,” the question naturally 
arose: On whose advice was the King to act in appointing 
him ? That question was answered as regards Australia by 
the following announcement issued, on December 2nd, 1930, 
not from Downing Street but from Australia House: “ His 
Majesty the King on the recommendation of the Right Hon. 
J. H. Scullin, Prime Minister of Australia, has appointed the 
Right Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs to the office of Governor- 
General for the Commonwealth of Australia.” This an- 
nouncement strikingly illustrated the constitutional change 
effected by a mere resolution of the Imperial Conference — 
a body devoid of legislative competence. An Australian 
paper described the incident as an “ opportunity to sever 
the nexus with the British Government.” Happily, thef 
opportunity was not taken, but the precedent set by Mr. 
Scullin — a precedent not likely to be followed in Australia — 
was followed by General Hertzog in South Africa. In 1931 
General Hertzog recommended the appointment of 
Sir Patrick Duncan as Governor-General. That the ap- 
pointment was not unsuitable and was widely approved does 
not, however, furnish any argument in favour of a change 
which may have mischievous consequences in the future. 
As things were before the superfluous definition of 1926, no 
appointment to the office of the King’s Representative in a 
Dominion was ever likely to be made without previous con- 
sultation with the Dominion concerned. That procedure, 
parallel with that followed in the case of Ambassadors, 
would have given ample security against the appointment 
of misfits. 


^ Hansard^ June 29th, col. 540. 
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The next matters with which the Report dealt were con- 
nected with the operation of Dominion legislation, in par- 
ticular His Majesty’s “ powers of disallowance ” of the enact- 
ments of Dominion Legislatures; the reservation of Dominion 
legislation for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure; and 
the legislative competence of the Imperial Parliament 
(“ the Parliament at Westminster,” as the Report sig- 
nificantly termed it), and the Dominion Parliaments respec- 
tively. The Conference wisely concluded in reference to 
these matters that “ the issues involved were so complex that 
... it would be necessary to obtain expert guidance 
as a preliminary to further consideration by His 
Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and the 
Dominions.” 

That expert guidance was obtained from a conference 
specially convened in 1929, and consisting mainly of lawyers 
and permanent officials from the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. 

The Committee of experts made certain recommendations 
which formed the basis of the Statute of Westminster (1931). 
As they were practically incorporated in that Statute, refer- 
ence to its provisions may be conveniently anticipated. 

In regard to “ disallowance,” or the right of the Crown, 
on the advice of Ministers of the United Kingdom, to annul 
an Act passed by a Dominion Legislature, the Conference 
agreed that it could no longer be exercised. The right had, 
in fact, not been exercised in relation to Canada since 1873, 
to New Zealand since 1867, never to the Commonwealth 
of Australia or the Union of South Africa. Nevertheless, for 
certain technical reasons, the Conference did not recom- 
mend the specific abolition of the right. The Imperial 
Parliament concurred in the agreement of the Conference, 
and the Statute of Westminster consequently contains no 
direct reference to this right, nor to the power hitherto 
exercised by colonial Governors of “ reserving ” assent to 
Bills passed by their several legislatures, until they had con- 
sulted and received instructions from Whitehall. 

Much more difficult and obscure, and at the same time 
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more practically important, was the problem of extra- The 
territorial legislation. In this matter the Statute of West- ^wlstmimter, 
minster^ following the cautious and non-committal recom- ^ 93 ^ 
mendation of the Report, simply “ declared and enacted 
that the Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make 
laws having extra-territorial operation” (section 3). 

The Statute (by sections 5 and 6) removed all doubts as 
to the unfettered power of a Dominion Legislature to make 
laws in relation to merchant shipping, and also repealed, 
though only as regards future enactments, the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act of 1865. That Act affirmed the principle that 
an Act of a colonial Legislature was not void, although re- 
pugnant to the law of England, unless it contravened an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament made directly applicable to the colony 
in question. The italicized words were held to impair 
equality of status affirmed by iht Statute of Westminster. The 
Act of 1865 was, therefore, repealed. 

Equality was even more specifically affirmed by the re- 
pudiation of the right of the Imperial Parliament to legislate 
for a Dominion “ otherwise than at the request and with 
the consent of that Dominion ” (Preamble and section 4). 

But the Expert Conference of 1929 was not allowed to forget, 
and the Imperial Conference of 1930 reminded Whitehall, 
that there are self-governing States in the Commonwealth 
of Australia; and that even the Canadian Provinces have 
rights which cannot be ignored. The rights of these units, 
as well as those of New Zealand, were accordingly safe- 
guarded by sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Statute of West- 
minster. 

Reference has been repeatedly made in preceding para- Dominion 
graphs to “ Dominions ” and “ Dominion status.” But 
what is a “ Dominion ” ? To that important question the 
only answer vouchsafed by the Statute of Westminster is that 
in future Acts of Parliament the term “ Colony ” “ shall not 
include a Dominion or any Province or State forming part 
of a Dominion ” (ii) and that a Dominion is one of the 
existing six Dominions (i). This is in truth definition per 
enumerationem^ and it may well cause embarrassment to a legal 
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tribunal, such as the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which now has jurisdiction in the case of a dispute 
between a “Dominion’’ and a “Dominion,” or between a 
“ Dominion ” and the United Kingdom. 

In view of these provisions the question obtrudes itself 
whether any remnant of Imperial unity survives the enact- 
ment of the Statute of Westminster, That question may 
most conveniently be answered in connection with the crisis 
which suddenly developed in December 1936.^ 

To return to the Conference of 1926. The definition of 
the constitutional status of Great Britain and the Dominions 
was of such transcendent importance as to overshadow all 
other matters under discussion. Attention was, however, 
also given to the conduct of foreign affairs, to defence, to 
treaty-making powers, to the vexed question of the repre- 
sentation of the different parts of the Empire at International 
Conferences, and to the conditions governing appeals from 
judgments in the Dominions to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. As to the last, no decisive action was 
taken, but it was made clear that the Imperial Government 
desired only that the question should in each case be decided 
“ in accordance with the wishes of the part of the Empire 
primarily affected.” In the sphere of foreign affairs, and 
of defence, it was frankly recognized that “ the major share 
of responsibility rests now and must for some time continue 
to rest with His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain.” 
In the matter of inter-imperial trade, a tribute was paid to 
the value of and work done by the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee established as a result of the Conference of 1923, and 
to that of the Empire Marketing Board. For the rest there 
was evidence of “ a strong desire on the part of all the 
Governments represented to concert methods for encourag- 
ing the further development of Empire trade.” On this 
high note the Conference of 1926 ended. 

The discussion at the next conference was set in a different 
key. Mr. Snowden, an uncompromising Free Trader, was 
by then installed, though not too securely, at the Treasury, 

^ Infra, p. 310, and sec Marriott: This Realm of England, pp. 386-387. 
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and made no secret of his hope “ that he might remain 
there long enough to sweep away all the existing prefer- 
ences.** 

Yet it was with the purpose of promoting the economic 
unity of the Empire that the delegates from the Dominions 
came together in 1930. The Dominions, like the United 
Kingdom, were in the throes of an economic and financial 
crisis, and saw no hope of emerging therefrom except by 
closer co-operation within the Empire. Of that co-opera- 
tion Mr. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, was an Mr. R. B. 
ardent advocate. His personality entirely dominated the 
Conference of 1930, and gave it whatever importance it 
possessed. Certain “ agreed conclusions of a general 
nature ” (the phrase is significant) were reached on arbitra- 
tion, disarmament, and other matters connected with the 
problem of international peace. It was also agreed to 
maintain the policy of establishing a permanent naval base 
at Singapore, but to suspend further expenditure on the work 
for five years. Only Mr. Bennett, however, saved the Con- 
ference of 1930 from being a fiasco, if not a disaster. In a 
series of impassioned speeches he insisted on the urgent 
necessity of putting into effective and immediate operation 
a large scheme of Empire Preference. “ The day,** he said, 

“ is now at hand when the peoples of the Empire must 
decide, once for all, whether our welfare lies in closer econo- 
mic union or whether it does not. . . . Delay is hazardous. 

. . . The time for action has come.” 

Other representatives of the Dominions expressed similar 
views in language hardly less vigorous. But their views 
made no impression on the Socialist Government, which had 
come into office in 1929. The preferential tariff solution 
was definitely turned down, and the Conference was saved 
from a disastrous breakdown only by adopting the suggestion 
of Mr. Bennett that “ the Economic Section of the Confer- 
ence be adjourned to meet at Ottawa . . . within the next 
twelve months.*’ ^ 

For that Conference the way was cleared by the advent 
> Cmd. 3717 (i93o)» P- 44- 
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to power (August 1931) of a National Government. From 
1931 to 1937 Mr. Neville Chamberlain was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and with general approval carried through 
a fiscal revolution which completely reversed the Free Trade 
policy to which since 1842 Great Britain had steadfastly 
adhered. 

A Bill to deal with the abnormal importation of 
“dumped” articles was introduced on November 17th, 
and three days later had received the Royal Assent. On 
the same day the Board of Trade exercised the powers 
conferred upon it by the Act and issued a list of twenty- 
three classes of commodities to be subject from November 
25th to a duty of fifty per cent. That was an emergency 
measure. 

On February 4th, 1931, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed to the House of 
Commons a measure comparable in importance with those 
carried by Sir Robert Peel between 1842 and 1846. The 
Import Duties Bill was deliberately intended to effect a 
fiscal revolution, and its second reading was passed 
(February i6th) by 451 votes to 73. The objects of the 
Bill were to correct the adverse balance of trade, no longer 
corrected by shipping profits and the interest on foreign 
investments ; to maintain the value of the pound sterling, and 
to ensure consumers against a rise in the cost of living ; to 
provide further revenue; to stimulate home industry and 
reduce unemployment; to provide a basis for negotiation 
with foreign countries; and, above all, to facilitate the 
granting of preferences to the other units of the Empire. 
These objects it was hoped to attain by imposing a basic 
duty of ten per cent upon all imported goods not specifically 
exempted, and, if so advised by an Import Duties Advisory 
Committee to be set up under the Bill, an additional duty 
upon other commodities. The Bill received the Royal 
Assent on February 29th, and on the following day 
the general tariff came into force. No duties were to be 
levied on Empire goods until after the Ottawa Conference at 
earliest. 
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The Economic section of the Imperial Conference of Ottawa 
1930, adjourned on Mr. Bennett’s motion, met under his 
chairmanship at Ottawa in 1932. The high hopes with 
which the delegates reassembled were, however, imperfectly 
realized. Even in an Empire, which though united in senti- 
ment was physically dispersed, economic interests are apt to 
be divergent. Nevertheless, after a good deal of hard 
bargaining, a number of bilateral agreements were reached 
between Great Britain, India, Southern Rhodesia, and all the 
Dominions,^ as well as between the Dominions and Colonies. 

Great Britain agreed to continue the policy adopted by the 
Act of 1932, to impose duties on imported wheat and other 
food-stufFs, with a preference to the Empire, and to institute 
a quota for bacon and later for mutton and beef. The 
Dominions undertook to grant increased preference to 
Empire products, and, in the case of manufactured goods, to 
accept the principle that (subject to special consideration in 
the case of “ infant ” industries) protective duties “ should 
not exceed such a level as would give British producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of 
economical and efficient production.” * Between 1932 and 
1937 a number of subsidiary committees and conferences 
were held, among them a Wheat Conference in 1933, a 
Conference of Empire Statisticians (at Ottawa) in 1935, and 
a Conference to promote co-operation and collaboration in 
Industrial and Agricultural Research in 1936. 

The Coronation ceremonies in 1937 afforded an oppor- imperial 

tunity for another full conference. This conference was 

* . . ^937 

mainly concerned with measures of Imperial strategy and 

defence. The occasion was taken for a detailed review of 
the state of defence in each of the Dominions, and close con- 
sideration was given to the ways in which the several 
Governments could co-operate each with the other in 
measures for the security of each member of the Common- 
wealth and Empire. 

‘ Except, of course, the Irish Free State — if that is to be reckoned a 

Dominion.” 

* For details cf. Cmd. 4175, p. 62. 
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To the confidential deliberations of the Conference of 
i 937 j as to the Coronation ceremony, additional solemnity 
was given by thankful recognition of the fact that the Empire 
had recently emerged unshaken in structure and united in 
sentiment from what might have been a great catastrophe. 
Abdication Within five years after the enactment of the Statute of 
%^afd VIII the strength of the base on which, in fact if not 

in law, the whole structure rested was subjected to a crucial 
test. In 1935 the whole Empire had joined in the manifes- 
tations of loyalty to the Imperial Throne and affection for 
its occupants evoked by the Silver Jubilee. Equally sincere 
and not less universal was the Empire’s mourning when in 
1936 King George V passed away. Preparations for the 
Coronation of his successor were already well advanced when 
the thunderbolt fell. King Edward VIII would never be 
crowned. On December 3rd, 1936, the whole Empire was 
astounded by the news that the King proposed to contract a 
marriage which seemed to his people incongruous and which 
his Ministers could not approve. The Prime Minister 
announced to Parliament that the Imperial Government was 
not prepared to introduce legislation to enable the King to 
marry the lady of his choice without giving her the position 
of Queen. At the King’s wish Mr. Baldwin communicated 
immediately with the Dominion Premiers and consulted the 
Opposition leaders at home. It soon became manifest that 
the whole Empire preferred to accept the painful alternative 
offered by the King. Events moved with such rapidity that 
on December loth the King announced to Parliament his 
“ final and irrevocable decision to abdicate.” On the same 
day Mr. Baldwin introduced a Bill “ to give effect to his 
Majesty’s declaration of abdication and for purposes con- 
nected therewith.” On the nth the Bill passed through 
all its stages, and received the Royal Assent. Thereupon 
King Edward VIII ceased to reign; the Duke of York, his 
next brother, became King, and on December 12th was 
proclaimed King as George VI. 

Only with the Imperial significance of these painful events 
is this narrative concerned. 
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The Preamble to the Statute of Westminster contained 
these words: “ Inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the 
free association of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and as they are united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, it would be in accord with the established 
constitutional position of all the members of the Common- 
wealth in relation to one another that any alteration in the 
law touching the Succession to the Throne or the Royal 
Style and Titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of 
the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom.” 

Consequently, the Preamble to the Act of Abdication re- 
cited: “Whereas His Majesty . . . has been pleased to 
declare that He is irrevocably determined to renounce the 
Throne for Himself and His Descendants . . . and has 
signified His desire that effect thereto should be given 
immediately ; And whereas, following upon the com- 
munication to His Dominions of His Majesty’s said declara- 
tion and desire, the Dominion of Canada pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4 of the Statute of Westminster, 1931 , 
has requested and consented to the enactment of this Act, 
and the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa have assented 
thereto: Be it therefore enacted, etc. . . 

Section 4 of the Statute of Westminster provides that “ no 
Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after 
the commencement of this Act shall extend or be deemed 
to extend to a Dominion as part of the law of that Dominion 
unless it is expressly declared in that Act that that Dominion 
has requested and consented to the enactment thereof.” 
Canada had adopted the Statute of Westminster; hence 
her “ requests For Australia and New Zealand, which had 
not adopted the Act, “ assent ” sufficed. The assent of 
South Africa was assured, but in view of a certain ambiguity 
introduced by the Status of the Union Act, 1934 , its assent was 
based not on section 4, which required “ request,” but 
simply on the Preamble. 

These, however, are matters for lawyers to argue and 
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explain.^ For the historian it must suffice to record the fact 
that to the crucial test imposed by the abdication crisis the 
new Imperial Constitution reacted triumphantly. More 
than that. The crisis and its outcome emphasized the truth 
that the Crown is not merely the symbol of a free association 
of British nations, but the sole legal link which binds them 
together. If the British Commonwealth of Nations remains 
in law a unity, it is the Crown that unites. Thus there has 
opened a new era in the long history of the English Mon- 
archy, and to the King is offered a further opportunity of 
service to the Commonwealth. As a Canadian statesman 
eloquently said : “ We have demonstrated not only to every- 
one in our own Dominions but to all the world the granite 
strength of the British Constitution enshrined as it is in 
the British Throne.’’ * 

^ The legal question involved is ably argued by W. Ivor Jennings, ap. the 
Political Quarterly (VoL VIII, No. 2), and by John Foster in The Nineteenth 
Century and After for February 1937. 

* Mr. Lapointe. 
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F or British India, as for the rest of the Empire, the British 
Great War was a critical period. Among the political 
formations of the world India occupies a unique place. 

Neither in the ancient nor the modern era has there ever 
been any country in a position exactly parallel. India, with 
an area of 1,805,000 square miles, is twenty times as big as 
Great Britain; it has over 350 millions of inhabitants speak- 
ing no fewer than 222 recognized vernaculars ; it is divided 
by diversities of race, and comprises no fewer than 2,300 
castes. Thus India presents to its rulers a problem of ex- 
ceptional complexity. Of the total area of India, more 
than a third (700,000 square miles) lies within the bound- 
aries not of British India but of the Native States, which, The 
562 in number, vary in size from States like Kashmir and 
Hyderabad (each of which is bigger than England) down 
to properties of a few acres. One hundred and eight of 
these States are sufficiently important to entitle their rulers 
to sit by individual right in the Chamber of Princes. Some 
of them enjoy “ constitutional government,” others are 
autocracies; few of them are superior in antiquity to the 
British Raj : most of them, like the British Raj, arose, in the 
eighteenth century, on the ruins of the Mogul Empire. All 
now acknowledge the suzerainty of the King-Emperor. It 
is, however, with the evolution of the British Empire in 
India that this chapter is primarily concerned. 

Englishmen originally settled in India merely as mer- The East 
chants. Their position there was defined, and their conduct ^Company 
was regulated, by a charter granted to a commercial com- 
pany by Queen Elizabeth (1600). 

That Company became in the course of a century (1757- 
1857) the paramount power in India. But the entrance of 
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a Chartered Company upon the field of Indian politics com- 
pelled the interference of the Crown. The resources of the 
Company were quite inadequate to sustain the expenses of 
government. Consequently, in return for a loan, Parlia- 
ment claimed a measure of political responsibility. Lord 
North’s Regulating Act (1773) was the first of a series of 
Statutes by which the government of India, at first shared 
between the Company and the Crown, was ultimately 
transferred to the Crown. Dual control was carried a stage 
farther by Pitt’s India Act of 1784, which, while leaving 
patronage and commercial direction in the hands of the 
Company, with its headquarters in Leadenhall Street, 
vested the government of British India in a Ministerial 
Department, known as the Board of Control. The Presi- 
dent of the Board was a Cabinet Minister, and in fact, if not 
in name, a Secretary of State for India. 

The Dual system was brought to an end by the Mutiny. 
By the Government of India Act (1858) the Queen of Eng- 
land assumed the direct Sovereignty over two-thirds of the 
subcontinent of India; over the native Princes, who still 
ruled the remaining third, she became Suzerain. To her 
immediate subjects, and to the Feudatory Princes, the 
Queen addressed a Proclamation which not only enunciated 
admirable sentiments but contained passages which have 
been construed — and rightly — as solemn pledges. Two 
possess special significance. After disclaiming any intention 
to interfere with the religious faith or observances of the 
Indian peoples, and promising “ to all alike the equal and 
impartial protection of the law,” the Queen’s Proclamation 
proceeded : “ It is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects of whatever class or creed be fully and freely admitted 
to any offices the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, abilities, and integrity duly to discharge.” 
Those words made an impression upon the minds of edu- 
cated natives which nothing will efface. 

Even more specific was the pledge to the Princes : 

“ We desire no extension of our present territorial posses- 
sions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our 
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dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we 
shall sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes 
as our own; and we desire that they, as well as our own 
subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social ad- 
vancement which can only be secured by internal peace and 
good government.’’ 

Both in the letter and in the spirit that promise was 
scrupulously fulfilled. The Princes quickly came to under- 
stand that the Queen meant what she said; that the period 
of conquest and expansion was at an end; that the Chiefs 
might look forward to a period of stabilization and tran- 
quillity; that, if they were no longer permitted to engage in 
their wonted occupation and attack their neighbours, their 
neighbours would no longer be allowed to attack them. 

The Sovereign Power, while prohibiting attack, was bound 
to accept the responsibility for defence. In fine, it imposed 
on all alike the Pax Britannica. But if the Suzerain guaran- 
teed the thrones of the Princes, she was bound also to secure 
the well-being of their subjects. Rights involve duties; 
privileges must not be enjoyed at the expense of subjects 
deprived of the only effective check upon despotism. This 
was the “ fundamental postulate ” of the new order, and its 
implications were gradually realized by the Feudatories, 
though not until they had been brought home by one or two 
cases in which persistent misgovernment was punished by 
deprivation. Deprivation was not, however, followed (as 
in the days of John Company) by annexation. The sceptre 
was invariably restored to a native successor. 

The promises to the natives of British India were imple- 
mented not less scrupulously than those made to the Princes. 

The fulfilment of promises assumed many forms, but three 
stand out conspicuously: increased facilities for education, 
the admission of natives to the Civil Service, and a series of 
steps in the direction of self-government. 

It is now generally admitted that the educational system Education 
initiated by Macaulay in his famous Minute of 1835 was 
mistaken in its conception and disastrous in its results. Sir 
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Charles Wood, as President of the Board, drafted in 1854 a 
scheme designed to correct the worst of Macaulay’s blunders; 
Lord Mayo (Viceroy 1869-1872) entirely reversed the 
policy of infiltration from above, but it was reserved for 
Lord Curzon (1895-1905) to devise a comprehensive scheme 
which should finally eradicate the effects of the initial mis- 
take, and devise a scheme of education really suited to the 
needs of a people the vast majority of whom remained en- 
tirely illiterate. Yet the results were disappointingly 
meagre, alike in the fields of elementary, secondary, and, 
most of all, university education. The Sadler Commission 
(1919) made some important recommendations for the im- 
provement of university education, particularly in Bengal; 
but the Simon Commission (1930) was constrained to em- 
phasize its inherent weaknesses. The universities are now 
overcrowded with men who “ are not profiting either intel- 
lectually or materially by their university training; many, 
too easily admitted, fall by the way, having wasted precious 
years of youth; many succeed in obtaining the coveted B.A. 
degree, only to find that the careers for which alone it fits 
them are. hopelessly congested. Many of these half-educated 
and wholly disillusioned youths consequently remain unem- 
ployed, with results upon the political and social life of the 
country too obvious to call for emphasis.” Clearly, then, 
the failure of English administrators in the field of education 
has been due to excess rather than to lack of zeal, or of 
benevolence. 

The English rulers of India have been genuinely anxious 
to open to Indians every avenue for advancement. Of 
those avenues the Civil Service was the most obvious. The 
Charter Act of 1833 opened the Service to Indians, but 
little came of the opening until in 1853 the system of open 
competition was adopted. The conditions of service were 
revised in favour of Indians by the Civil Service Act of 1861. 
But little came of this Act, or of subsequent attempts made 
in 1870 and 1880 to give reality to these concessions, and 
only about sixty Indians had been appointed when in 1891 
the system was again changed. Still Indians complained 
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that the progress of Indianization was lamentably 
slow. 

During the war recruiting in England was suspended, and 
the Indian Government Act of 1919 revolutionized the 
whole position. But that Act, so far from satisfying Indian 
aspirations, served rather to stimulate anti-British agitation 
in India. The impression was given that the English were 
“ packing up,” and that within a measurable distance of 
time there would not be an English soldier or an English 
civilian left in India. The impression was strengthened by 
the permission given to All-India Service officers to retire, 
prematurely, on a proportionate pension. Of that permis- 
sion the result was that the Government of India was sud- 
denly deprived of the services of a large proportion of its 
most valuable and most experienced officers. This was a 
serious matter. Moreover, recruiting, suspended during the 
war, was not resumed after its close. Oxford had been for 
sixty years one of the principal recruiting centres for the 
“ Indian Civil.” During the five years before the war it 
contributed nearly a hundred and twenty recruits to that 
Service. During the years 1921 -1923 the aggregate was 
only ten. So it was at Cambridge, and elsewhere. 

A Commission appointed (1923), under the chairmanship 
of Lord Lee of Fareham, attempted to restore the balance. 
Their recommendations meant, in effect, that in the 
“ transferred ” sphere of the Provincial Governments, the 
whole administration would be staffed by Indians, and that 
in the superior posts of the Civil Service and in the Police, 
the proportion of Englishmen and Indians would, by a 
gradual process, attain approximate equality by the year 

1939- 

Nor has constitutional evolution lagged behind reforms in 
education and in the Civil Service. On the contrary, the 
transference of British India to the Crown has been followed 
by a series of measures which, by their progressive and 
cumulative effect, have gone far to transfer political respon- 
sibility from the Imperial Crown and Parliament to the 
Indian peoples. 
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Of these measures the first was the Indian Councils Act 
of 1 86 1, which modified the composition of the Governor- 
Generafs Council, or Executive, and remodelled the legisla- 
tive system of British India. 

The Act also restored the right of legislation to the Presi- 
dency Councils of Madras and Bombay, and led to the 
establishment of a Council in Bengal (1862), in the North 
West Provinces and Oudh (1886), in the Punjab (1897), 
and in due course in Burma and various other provinces. 

The year 1861 was further memorable for the passing of 
the Indian High Courts Act, which abolished the old Sadr 
Adalat (courts generally inherited by the Company from 
their native predecessors), and set up new High Courts of 
Judicature in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

In the sphere of Central government there is no important 
development to record between the measure of 1861 and the 
legislation devised by Lord Dufferin and carried into effect 
by Lord Lansdowne as Viceroy in 1892. The viceroyalty of 
Lord Ripon (1880-1884) was, however, distinguished by an 
important reform in local government. A full generation 
of Indians had by this time enjoyed the advantages of a 
‘‘ Western ” education; not a few Indians had studied the 
working of English political institutions at first hand ; many 
of them had imbibed the political philosophy of Mill, and 
had come to share the Englishman’s conviction that 
“ liberty ” was inseparable from parliamentary government. 
Indians were seeking and finding employment in the public 
services and at the Bar, and some had been promoted to 
the Bench. But this did not satisfy their ambitions: they 
desired for the people of their own races a larger measure of 
self-government. With this aspiration Lord Ripon was in 
sympathy. But he wisely began with local government. 
Between 1883 and 1885 a series of Acts was passed to estab- 
lish District Boards and subordinate bodies, and to extend 
the powers of municipal corporations. So far as possible 
an elective and non-official element was to be introduced, 
but wide discretionary powers were conferred upon the local 
authorities in order that they might apply the general 
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principle with some regard to local conditions and necessi- 
ties. Lord Ripon was under no illusions as to the probable 
effect of his reforms. “ It is not/* he confessed, “ primarily 
with a view to improvements in administration that this 
measure is brought forward. It is chiefly desirable as a 
measure of political and popular education.” 

Both in India and at home these measures were regarded 
with not a little apprehension; but the opposition to them 
was negligible compared with that aroused by a Bill, gener- 
ally known as the Ilbert Bill,' which proposed to remove 
from the Code of Criminal Procedure “ at once and com- 
pletely every judicial disqualification based merely on race 
distinctions.” Racial feelings were bitterly aroused, especi- 
ally among the non-official classes, by the suggestion that 
Europeans should be put at the mercy of native judges, and 
in face of the agitation which sprang up, the Government 
withdrew the Bill. A compromise was, however, reached 
in 1884, by which Europeans charged before a District 
Magistrate or Sessions Judge might claim a mixed jury, not 
less than half the members of which were to be Europeans 
or Americans. 

Amid the angry tumult aroused by the Ilbert Bill, an event 
of much greater importance was almost ignored. In 1885, 
during the brilliant viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, there 
met for the first time a National Congress representing 
the most advanced section of educated Indian opinion. 
How far the Congress was, or is, representative of any class, 
except that to which we had ourselves given a quasi- 
national character by the common use of the English tongue, 
it is difficult to say. Certain it is, however, that from its first 
meeting in 1885 down to the present day, the Congress has 
gathered a large number of adherents, who with ever- 
increasing vehemence have demanded the concession of a 
Constitution framed on the model of Western democracy, 
with a representative and elected Legislature and an 
Executive responsible thereto. 

Lord Dufferin, while determined to suppress incendiary 
' Sir C. Ilbert was legal member of Council under Lord Ripon. 
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agitation, declared himself in favour of giving “ a wider 
share in the administration of public affairs to such Indian 
gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements, and 
the confidence they inspire in their fellow-countrymen 
are marked out as fitted to assist with their counsels the 
responsible rulers of the country.’* He expressly dis- 
claimed any idea of establishing a parliamentary system for 
British India, but devised a scheme for the “ liberaliza- 
tion of the provincial councils as political institutions.” 
Elected members were to be introduced into them but 
to remain in a minority; the paramount control of 
policy was to be left in the hands of the provincial 
Governments. 

These principles were frankly though cautiously applied 
in the Act of 1892, passed by Lord Gross, and carried into 
effect by Lord Lansdowne (1888-1894). The Legislative 
Councils, both central and provincial, were considerably 
enlarged, and the official element was reduced. An official 
majority was, indeed, retained, but, as regards the unofficial 
minority, the principle of election was virtually admitted, 
though the term itself was studiously avoided. To these 
reconstituted Councils additional functions were entrusted. 
An annual budget was to be laid before them, and they were 
to have the right of discussing, though not of voting upon, 
it. The right of interpolating the Executive members, 
denied to the Councils in 1861, was now conferred upon 
them. 

The advance thus registered was substantial; though it 
failed, of course, to satisfy the more ardent spirits in the 
Congress Party, who maintained a more or less continuous 
agitation. “ A wave of political unrest,’* to use Mr. John 
(Lord) Morley’s words, “ was indeed slowly sweeping over 
India. Revolutionary voices, some moderate, others ex- 
treme, grew articulate and shrill, and claims or aspirations 
for extending the share of the people in their own govern- 
ment took more organized shape.” 

“ Political unrest ” is one of those political euphemisms 
under which is concealed a multitude of ambiguities. For 
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nearly half a century the British Raj has been confronted 
with an agitation whose precise character is not easily deter- 
mined. Were India a “ nation,” it would be accurate to 
describe it as a “ national ” movement, but any element of 
“ nationalism ” which it possesses must be ascribed solely 
to the policy consistently pursued by Great Britain. Hand 
in hand with the process of unification has gone a policy of 
political evolution — the introduction into India of the 
political institutions familiar to Englishmen in their European 
home. 

Wholly benevolent as were the motives that inspired this 
policy, it undoubtedly diffused a sense of instability in India. 

That feeling was stimulated by external events. The re- 
verses suffered by the Italians in Abyssinia in 1887 and 1893 
caused some excitement in the Indian bazaars. The 
defeats inflicted upon British forces in the earlier stages of 
the South African War caused much more. But more 
important than either was the defeat of Russia at the hands 
of Japan (1904-1905). The repercussion of that momen- 
tous war was felt throughout the whole continent of Asia, 
and, indeed, in all parts of the world where coloured races 
were in contact with whites. Most of all was it felt in India, 
where the Japanese victory was craftily represented as a . 
blow to the prestige not of Russia only, but of all the 
Western peoples, not excepting, of course, the English. 

The Russo-Japanese war coincided with the closing year Lord 
of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty. That statesman’s career in 
India had in it an element of tragedy. No Viceroy ever iSgg-iyos 
entered upon his high office with more complete equipment 
or more generous hopes. No man ever devoted himself to 
a task, great or humble, with more tireless industry. There 
was indeed hardly any sphere of administration into which 
he did not penetrate; hardly any feature of Indian life on 
which he did not leave the impress of his own individuality : 
defence and frontier policy, education, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, finance, and industry; art, archaeology, and architec- 
ture; game preservation and the preservation of historical 
monuments; sanitation, precautions against famine and 
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plague, and what not. But the detailed story of these 
activities must be read elsewhere.^ Ambitious Lord Gurzon 
unquestionably was, and autocratic ; but the main-spring of 
his multifarious activities was zeal for the public service, and 
genuine love for the people he ruled. Deep, especially, was 
his solicitude for the well-being of those patient, kindly, 
inarticulate millions who drew their scanty subsistence from 
the cultivation of the soil. Towards the “ national ” 
aspirations of the “politicians” he was less sympathetic; 
though he welcomed and encouraged their co-operation. 
“ We are ordained to walk here ifi the same track together 
for many a long day to come. You cannot do without us. 
We should be impotent without you. Let the Englishman 
and the Indian accept the consecration of a union that is so 
mysterious as to have in it something of the divine, and let 
our common ideal be a united country and a happier people.” 
These words, spoken at Calcutta in 1902, expressed Gurzon’s 
innermost conviction. Yet he left India a deeply dis- 
illusioned man. His educational policy and his scheme for 
the partition of Bengal were alike regarded as reflections 
upon Bengali character, and the latter policy was reversed 
in 1911. But even more damaging to the prestige, both of 
Gurzon and of British power in India, were the circum- 
stances which led to his resignation (November 1905). 
That Gurzon was right in thinking that to combine in one 
person the offices of Commander-in-Chief and Military 
Member of Council involved an undue subordination of the 
civil to the military power, and that the India Office was 
unwise in supporting the soldier against the Viceroy, is now 
generally admitted. Nor can it be doubted that the super- 
session of Lord Gurzon, the strongest and proudest of recent 
Viceroys, dealt a serious blow at the prestige of his office 
and sensibly diminished the respect due to the King- 
Emperor whom he represented. 

Hardly had Lord Gurzon been succeeded as Viceroy by 
Lord Minto, when the advent of a Radical Ministry, with 

^ E.g. in The India We Served^ by Sir W. R. Laurence, who was Private 
Secretary to Lord Gurzon (1928), or Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of Curzon. 
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Lord Morley at the India Office, gave fresh hope to the 
“ nationalists in India. A religious revival among the 
Hindus stimulated and sanctified preparation for armed in- 
surrection. A campaign of violence and assassination was 
launched, and many innocent victims paid with their lives 
for the weak benevolence of the new regime. Neither the 
visit in the winter of 1905-1906 of the then Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were received with immense en- 
thusiasm, nor the fact that the new Viceroy and the new 
Secretary of State were known to be contemplating a further 
instalment of constitutional reform, seriously interrupted 
the campaign of violence. To get rid of the foreign govern- 
ment by any means effectual for the purpose was incul- 
cated as a religious duty. 

The Imperial Government was seriously alarmed. In 
1907 and 1908 legislation was passed on the lines familiar 
in Irish “ Coercion ” Acts, and in the latter year Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, a Poona Brahman, who stood forth as 
the leader of the extremists, was tried and sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the constitutional 
reforms known as the Morley-Minto reforms were launched. 

They were prepared by a Royal Proclamation. On Proclamation 
November 2nd, 1908, being the fiftieth anniversary of the ni 

assumption of the government of India by the Crown, (c9^) 
King Edward VII addressed to the Princes and Peoples of 
India a Proclamation. Looking back on the “ labours of the 
past half-century with clear gaze and good conscience,” 
the King-Emperor noted the splendid fight against the 
“ calamities of Nature,” drought and plague; the wonderful 
material advance that India had made; the impartial ad- 
ministration of law; and the unswerving loyalty of the 
Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs whose “ rights and 
privileges have been respected, preserved, and guarded.” 

He referred to the paramount duty of repressing “ with a 
stern arm guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no 
serious aim ” and are abhorrent to the great mass of the 
Indian peoples, and declared that such conspiracies would 
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not be suffered to interrupt the task of “ building up the 
fabric of security and order.” “ From the first,” he added, 
“ the principle of representative institutions began to be 
gradually introduced, and the time has come when . . . 
that principle may be prudently extended. Important 
classes among you, representing ideas that have been 
fostered and encouraged by British rule, claim equality of 
citizenship, and a greater share in legislation and govern- 
ment. The politic satisfaction of such a claim will 
strengthen, not impair, existing authority and power. Ad- 
ministration will be all the more efficient, if the officers who 
conduct it have greater opportunities of contact with those 
whom it affects and with those who influence and reflect 
common opinion about it.” 

In accord with these principles the Indian Councils Act 
(1909) was passed. Lord Morley expressly disclaimed the 
intention of setting up parliamentary government in India, 
yet his Act has generally and rightly been regarded as a step 
in that direction. 

All the Legislative Councils, central and provincial, were 
henceforth to be composed of three classes of members: 
(a) nominated official members; {b) nominated non-official 
members; {c) elected members. Separate representation 
was also guaranteed to Mohammedans. Not only the size 
but the functions of the Councils were enlarged. They were 
invested with power to move, and to vote on, resolutions, not 
only on the budget, but on any matter of general public 
interest; though the Executive Government was not bound to 
act on such resolutions. As regards the Executive Councils, 
the maximum number of ordinary members in Madras and 
Bombay was raised from two to four. In 1910 the Secretary 
of State appointed a Hindu barrister, Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Sinha, as legal member of the Viceroy’s Council, and, on 
his resignation, a Mohammedan gentleman, Mr. Syed Ali 
Imam. Two Indian gentlemen had in 1907 been appointed 
members of the Council of India. 

Lord Morley claimed for his measures that they marked 
the “ opening of a very important chapter in the history of 
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Great Britain and India but whither, if not towards the 
parliamentary government he deprecated, did that chapter 
tend ? 

That was a question for the future to answer. For the 
moment, the operation of the Morley-Minto reforms was 
overshadowed by the visit to India of the King-Emperor, igti 
George V, and the Queen. On December 7th, 191 1, Their 
Majesties made their State entry into the capital of the 
Mogul Emperors, and on the 12th, with stately and superb 
ceremonial, the great Coronation Durbar was held. The 
King-Emperor announced a series of administrative changes 
consequential upon the “ modification ” of Lord Curzon’s 
partition of Bengal ; the creation of a Governor-in-Council 
for the freshly delimited Province of Bengal; a Lieutenant- 
Governorship for the new Province of Bihar, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpur, with a capital at Patna; and a Chief Com- 
missionership for Assam. But these were matters of relatively 
small importance. Great was the sensation when the King- 
Emperor announced that the capital of the Indian Empire 
was presently to be transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, and 
that the supreme Government was to be established in a 
new city planned (and now built) on a scale of dazzling 
magnificence. As to the wisdom and the motives of the 
transference of the seat of government, opinion was and is 
sharply divided. 

Three years after the King-Emperor’s announcements the India and 
whole Imperial fabric of which he is the corner-stone was 
shaken to its foundations by the shock of world war. 

Of the contribution made by India to the war effort of the 
Empire mention has already been made. The contribution 
was the more significant in view of the fact that the military 
organization of India had been planned only to maintain 
internal peace, to meet tribal outbreaks on the frontier, and 
to repel a continental invasion. For participation in a 
European war India was not prepared, and she deserves the 
more credit for the ready response made to the demands of 
the Imperial Government. 

Unfortunately, the splendid spirit manifested in India in 
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the early days of the war was not maintained until its close. 
“ The War,” as Sir Valentine Chirol said, “ lasted too long 
and was too remote (from the Indian people). . . . The 
sick and wounded from Mesopotamia brought home too 
often tales of mismanagement and defeat, startlingly corro- 
borated by the thunderbolt of the Kut surrender. ... If 
England had been reluctant at first to credit Kitchener’s 
prophecy that the war would last three years, Indians were 
still more at a loss to understand why victory should be 
so slow to come to Great Britain and her powerful allies, 
and they began to doubt whether it would come at all.” 

During the first two years of war there had been an 
almost complete cessation of outrages or even disorder in 
India. The exception, curiously enough, was provided by 
the Punjab, whose peasants supplied half the combatants in 
the expeditionary forces. The immediate cause of the out- 
break was the return to India of some Sikhs and Punjabi 
Moslems who had been refused permission by the Canadian 
authorities to land at Vancouver. Inflamed by propaganda 
literature circulated by Indian revolutionary societies in the 
United States, they returned to India, bent upon making 
trouble for the British Government. For some ten months 
(October 1914 to August 1915) the Punjab was the scene 
of a serious revolutionary outbreak, eventually quelled by 
the courage and resource of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, loyally supported by the great majority 
of the inhabitants, as well as by the Rulers of the Native 
States in the Punjab. The lull that ensued was temporary 
and delusive. In 1914 B. G. Tilak had been released on 
the expiration of his sentence. In the following year the 
Congress meeting at Cawnpore endorsed the demand for- 
mulated by Tilak and Mrs. Annie Besant for “ Home Rule 
within the Empire,” and in 1917 elected Mrs. Besant to 
the presidential chair. 

This was the moment chosen by the British Government 
for the historic announcement made to Parliament on 
August 20th. 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government,” so the 
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Declaration ran, “ with which the Government of India are 
in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They 
have decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible. ... I would add that progress 
in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. 
The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of such advance, and they must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new oppor- 
tunities of service will thus be conferred, and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility.’’ 

As was only to be expected, public attention fastened 
upon the crucial words “ responsible government,” while 
the second and conditioning paragraph was at the time and 
subsequently ignored. 

The Declaration was made to the House of Commons by 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, who had only just succeeded Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as Secretary of State for India; but, since he 
was not a member of the War Cabinet, his responsibility for 
the Declaration was less than that of Lord Curzon, who was 
a member and whose pen had drafted the critical words. 
Yet except for the words “ responsible government,” now 
used officially for the first time in relation to India, the 
resolution differed little in wording from that of successive 
Statutes and Proclamations from 1833 onwards. The 
resolution came, however, at a moment when the whole 
British Empire was fain to acknowledge a deep debt of 
gratitude to the fighting peoples of India. Unfortunately, 
it was interpreted in India not as a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of their loyal co-operation, but as a concession to the 
Congress politicians, to whom the Empire owed nothing 
and meant nothing. 
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The impression made by the Declaration was accentuated 
by the Report (April 1918) made to Parliament by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State, who had visited India 
in the preceding winter. 

The Report contained a number of detailed recommenda- 
tions for the future government of India, subsequently 
embodied in the Act of 1919. One sentence, almost par- 
enthetical, revealed the spirit in which the Report was 
drafted: “We believe profoundly that . . . nationhood 
within the Empire represents something better than any- 
thing India has hitherto attained: that the placid pathetic 
contentment of the masses is not the soil on which Indian 
nationhood will grow, and that in deliberately disturbing it 
we are working for her highest good.” 

It might have been anticipated that a Report designed to 
disturb contentment would at least placate the extremists. 
It did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, the Congress 
Party declared that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme meant 
for India “ perpetual slavery which can only be broken by 
a revolution.” They proceeded to break it. Meanwhile, 
they embarked upon an agitation which gave to an attrac- 
tive but inscrutable personality a welcome opportunity. 
Mr. Gandhi seized it with consummate ability. In February 
1919 he launched his Civil Disobedience Campaign — an 
advance upon passive resistance — and this was followed, 
almost immediately, by renewed outbreaks at Delhi, 
Ahmedabad, Amritsar, and other places. At Amritsar, 
near Lahore, a formidable rising was quelled by the drastic 
action taken by General Dyer. The Amritsar incident was 
(in Carlyle’s phrase) no “ rose-water surgery,” but it may 
be that, though it cost hundreds of lives, it saved thousands ; 
that, even if General Dyer temporarily lost his head and 
finally his job, he saved a Province. Anyway, the scale of 
the disturbances may be judged by the fact that in connec- 
tion with the outrages in Lahore and Amritsar no fewer than 
2,500 persons were brought to trial, and 1,800 were con- 
victed. With the help of martial law order was gradually 
restored. 
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Meanwhile, the Imperial Parliament proceeded to Government 
embody in the Government of India Act (1919) the recom- 
mendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The 
changes introduced by that Act into the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, though considerable, were relatively unim- 
portant. The Government remained in fact an autocracy 
tempered by a bicameral legislature. 

The changes effected in the provincial Governments were 
based upon the principle of diarchy, or a division of the 
functions of government into two sections, one dealing with 
subjects — such as local self-government, education, public 
health, excise, agriculture, fisheries, weights and measures, 
public works, and like matters — the administration of which 
was “ transferred ” to Ministers chosen from and responsible 
to the elected local legislature or Legislative Councils: the 
other with subjects — such as justice and police — reserved for 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Governor and his Executive 
Council. 

The new constitution was formally inaugurated on 
February 21st, 1921, at Delhi by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, on behalf of the King-Emperor. 

The persistent agitation in British India naturally caused The Indian 
some disquietude among the rulers of the Indian States, 

In the whole Empire there is no more loyal element than 
these rulers, but the efforts of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
regime to disturb the contentment of the Indian peasantry, 
even if only partially successful, inevitably reacted upon 
the subjects of the native Princes. Accordingly, at their 
request, a small Committee was, in 1927, appointed (i) to 
report upon the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the Indian States, and (ii) to enquire into the financial 
and economic relations between British India and the States 
and to . . . make “ recommendations . . . for their ad- 
justment.” The Report, published in 1929, did not give 
complete satisfaction to the Princes; but it was made clear 
that the Princes would continue to enjoy complete auto- 
nomy “ so long as they governed their people well,” and 
that they would not be handed over to a new Indian 
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“ Dominion ” without their own consent. This was the 
vital point. 

Almost simultaneously with the appointment of the 
Indian States Committee, the Royal Commission, provided 
for in the Act of 1919, was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir John Simon — a distinguished lawyer and former 
Home Secretary — to enquire into “ the working of the 
system of government, the growth of education, and the 
development of representative institutions in British India,” 
and to report “ as to whether and to what extent it is desir- 
able to establish the principle of responsible government, or 
to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein.” 

The Simon Commission, after two prolonged visits to 
India, laid before Parliament (June 1930) an invaluable and 
exhaustive Report, containing, on the one hand, a compre- 
hensive survey, historical and analytical, of conditions in 
British India, and on the other, a series of carefully devised 
and detailed proposals. Those proposals were, however, 
superseded by the scheme of 1935. Consequently they 
ceased to possess anything more than an academic interest.^ 

In the course of their investigations the Commissioners 
had become more and more “ impressed by the impossibility 
of considering the constitutional problems of British India 
without taking into account the relations between British 
India and the Indian States.” They accordingly sug- 
gested “ the setting up of some sort of conference, after the 
Reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have been made, considered, and pub- 
lished . . . and that in this conference His Majesty’s 
Government should meet both representatives of British 
India and representatives of the States.” Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, having consulted the leaders of the other 
parties, concurred.* Accordingly, before the scheme was 
submitted to Parliament the whole subject was meticulously 

^ The curious will find them, together with further details on the whole 
subject, in Marriott : The English in IndiOy pp. 280 f. 

* MacDonald had, for the second time, become Prime Minister in 1929. 
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discussed in a series of Round Table Conferences (September Round 
1930 to March 1933), which were attended by Indian ^^nferences 
representatives, as well as by English statesmen of all parties. 

Three small Committees had also been sent to India to 
investigate and report upon the three subjects of the 
franchise, finance, and the Indian States.^ After the third 
session of the Round Table Conference, the reconsidered 
and revised proposals of the Government were embodied in 
a second White Paper.* A Joint Select Committee of Lords 
and Commons was then appointed, “ with power to call into 
consultation representatives of the Indian States and British 
India,” to consider the proposals. It sat under the chair- 
manship of the Marquis of Linlithgow, now (1938) Viceroy 
of India, and after holding 159 meetings reported its approval 
of the proposals. 

Never, it can be confidently said, has any great constitu- 
tional measure been submitted to Parliament after more 
prolonged, careful, and detailed consideration and recon- 
sideration. The resulting Bill was piloted through the 
House of Commons with great patience and skill by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and in 1935 received the Royal Assent. 

The Act of 1935, which reconstructs both the Central and India 
the provincial Governments, rests on three main founda- 
tions: (i) All-India Federation; (ii) Provincial autonomy; 
and (iii) “ Responsibility with safeguards.” The whole of 
India — the Feudatory States as well as British India — is to 
be united into a Federal Empire. The units arc to be formed 
of (i) the Governor’s Provinces of British India and (ii) such 
Feudatory States as shall accede to the scheme. But the 
All-India Federation cannot come into existence until the 
rulers of States representing at least one-half of the aggregate 
population of the States, and entitled to at least half the 
seats in the Upper Federal Chamber, have presented an 
Address to the Crown praying for the establishment of the 

^ Reports Cmd. 4068, 4069, and 4103 of 193a. A small Committee headed 
by Sir Harcourt Butler had previously (1929) reported on the relations 
between the Grown and the Indian Princes. 

* Cmd. 4368; the first White Paper (Cmd. 397a) was issued in 1931. 
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Federation. Thus the key of the situation is held by the 
more important ruling Princes. 

Assuming their accession, the Federal Legislature will 
consist of two Chambers: the Upper (Council of State) 
containing 260 members, 104 representing the States and 
156 elected on a high franchise to represent British India; 
the Lower Chamber (Federal Assembly) containing 250 
members elected by the Provincial Legislatures of British 
India, and 125 States representatives. The Executive will 
be vested in the Governor-General, as representing the King- 
Emperor, and he will act generally on the advice of a 
Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislature. Certain 
departments, however — foreign affairs and defence — the 
Viceroy will administer through Ministers personally and 
exclusively responsible to himself, and in certain other 
matters he may act otherwise than on the advice of his 
“ responsible ” Ministers. 

The machinery of the Central Government is (save for 
the federal element) reproduced in the autonomous 
Provinces: the Governor will, in certain spheres, act (like 
the Governor-General) on his own responsibility, but, in 
most, on that of Ministers responsible to the Legislature, 
which in six of the most important Provinces will be 
bicameral, and in the rest unicameral. 

The Act also provides for the creation of a Federal Court, 
whose chief function is to adjudicate in disputes between 
the autonomous Provinces, and also (when the Federal 
Constitution comes into existence) between the Indian 
States with one another or with the Federation. An appeal 
will, however, lie as of right in all cases to the Privy Council. 
The Federal Court inaugurated in December 1937 has 
begun to function under its first Chief Justice, Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, an English lawyer of varied experience and great 
distinction. 

For the rest, the Act is not yet (1938) in full operation. 
The new provincial Government and Legislatures came into 
being in 1937. But not without a serious hitch. In 
seven out of the eleven Provinces, the Congress Party, 
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having obtained majorities, refused to form Ministries unless 
the Governors pledged themselves not to use the special 
powers conferred upon them by the Constitution. A dead- 
lock ensued; and, though it has been temporarily resolved, 
the fear persists that it may recur with Ministries belonging to 
a Party pledged to work for the complete severance of the 
British connection. 

The more important part of the Act of 1935 has not yet 
(1938) come into being. It depends, as already indicated, 
on the willingness of the Princes to come into the Federation. 

Very great pressure has been put upon them to induce 
them to do so at the earliest possible moment. But in each 
case the Instrument of Accession is to be a matter of indi- 
vidual negotiation between the Indian Ruler and the 
Grown. That is not the only obstacle. If many of the 
rulers are mistrustful of federation, so also is the Indian 
Congress, which dreads the prospect of being faced in the 
Federal Legislation by powerful blocks of what it derisively 
describes as ‘‘ Palace Nominees.” Accordingly it insists, as 
a condition precedent alike to its own consent to federation 
and to the admission of the States, that the latter should 
democratize their own Constitutions. The States are at 
present for the most part autocracies, some of them benevo- 
lent, some of them the reverse. If the wishes of the Congress 
Party prevail they must all consent to “ approximate to the 
Provinces in the establishment of responsible government, 
civil liberties, and method of election to the Federal House.” 

It is safe to assume that the Government of India will 
offer every encouragement to the recalcitrant States to fulfil 
the conditions imposed by the Congress. For the moment, 
however, the Constitution of 1935 remains a torso. 

Forty years ago Sir William Hunter, distinguished both as 
an Indian administrator and as an historian, used words 
which are as true to-day as they were when first uttered. 
“ In thinking of her work in India Great Britain may look 
back proudly, but she must also anxiously look forward.*’ 
In the interval many experiments, always generous in inten- 
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tion, if not invariably successful, have been tried. British 
brains, British enterprise, and British capital have trans- 
formed the face of the country. Means of communication 
have been improved out of recognition. Irrigation works 
on a stupendous scale have brought over 30,000,000 acres 
under cultivation, and have thus greatly added to the agri- 
cultural wealth of a people who still live mainly by agriculture. 
The standard of living, though still low, has steadily risen, 
and subsistence has more than kept pace with a rapid 
increase in population. Above all, famines, which by their 
regular recurrence had formerly presented a perennial 
problem to successive administrators, have been virtually 
eliminated. This great task has been achieved by improved 
sanitation (much resented by the beneficiaries), by canaliza- 
tion, by irrigation, by the development of means of transport, 
and particularly by carefully devised schemes for relief work. 
Despite all this, there is still much discontent, especially 
among politically minded Indians. As a rebuke to such 
ingratitude the words of a broad-minded Moslem, Sir 
Syed Ahmed, deserve to be recalled : “ Be not unjust to that 
nation which is ruling over you, and think on this — how 
upright is her rule. Of such benevolence as the English 
Government shows to the foreign nations under her rule, 
there is no example in the history of the world.” 

Great Britain may indeed “ look back proudly can she 
look forward confidently ? 
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Chapter Twenty-two 

The Colonial Empire 

SURVEY AND SUMMARY 

P RECEDING chapters have concentrated attention 
mainly upon the Dominions and India. But the British 
Empire, oceanic in origin and dispersed throughout the 
world, is not more remarkable for its geographical distribu- 
tion than for the extraordinary variety of its constitutional 
forms. Of that Empire it remains to take a brief survey. 

The Empire falls geographically into six great groups: Geographical 
(i) the European, with the United Kingdom itself, the Isle 
of Man, the Channel Islands, and tlie strategical points in 
the Mediterranean — Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus (Asia) ; 

(2) the American, including, besides the great Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, British Guiana, 

Honduras, the Falkland Islands, and the Bermudas; (3) the 
Australasian, including the Commonwealth of Australia, 

New Zealand, Fiji, New Guinea, and other islands in the 
South Pacific held under Mandates; (4) the African, includ- 
ing, in addition to the four united colonies and the Rhode- 
sias, Nigeria, Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast, 
and (on the east coast), Kenya, as well as various Protecto- 
rates and Mandated Territories; and Mauritius and the 
Seychelles in the Indian Ocean; (5) the Asiatic, including, 
besides India itself and Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, the Malay States, Labuan, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak; and finally (6) the West Indian 
Islands, of which the most important are Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. 

Constitutionally, the categories are less clear-cut, but the Constitutional 
overseas possessions of the Crown fall broadly into two main 
divisions: the Dominions and the Colonies. 
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According to legal definition the term colony includes 
“ any part of His Majesty’s dominions exclusive of the 
British Islands (i.e. the United Kingdom, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man), and of British India.” ^ The 
term is thus equally applicable, in a legal sense, on the one 
hand to Hong Kong, a trading station, Gibraltar, a fortress, 
and Ascension, which is administered not by the Colonial 
Office but by the Board of Admiralty, in whose books it 
was until 1922 “ rated ” as a man-of-war; and, on the other, 
to Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
These latter have, however, repudiated the term “ colony,” 
with its supposed implication of inferiority and subordina- 
tion; they are designated as Dominions, and since 1925 have 
been administered by the Dominions Office. In view of the 
mixed company to which they were consigned by the Inter- 
pretation Act of 1889, their susceptibility was not wonderful, 
and in any case has been respected. Otherwise, there would 
be much to be said for confining the term “ colony ” to those 
lands which, alike by their expanse, their emptiness, and 
their climate, offer almost illimitable fields for the expansion 
of the British race, and consigning all other units of the 
Empire to the category of dependencies. 

The constitutional status of the colonies is infinitely 
various. Some colonies are virtually self-governing, and 
only just fall short of complete “ Dominion status ”; others 
shade off gradually, down to the lowest constitutional grade 
of pure autocracies. A brief enumeration must accordingly 
suffice. 

Northern Ireland is in a class apart, and its internal 
administration with a Governor, bicameral Legislature, and 
an Executive responsible thereto is indistinguishable from 
that of a Dominion; but it still forms part of the United 
Kingdom; it is still represented in the Imperial Parliament, 
and admits the jurisdiction of the Home Office. Certain 
subjects, such as defence, external trade, and coinage, are 
still reserved to the Imperial Government. Ulster owes this 
unique position to its acceptance of the legislation of 1920, 

‘ Interpretation Act, 1889 (5a & 53 Vic., c. 63, § 18 (i, 3)). 
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which dissolved the Union consummated in 1800. By the Act 
of Union Ireland had been admitted to full partnership, 
political and commercial, with Great Britain; the Protestant 
minority received a guarantee for the maintenance of the 
Established Church, and to the Roman Catholics hopes of 
complete religious and civil equality were held out. Not 
until 1829, however, were those hopes realized, and then 
only as the result of renewed agitation. The Protestant 
Church itself was disestablished and disendowed in 1869, 
and between 1870 and 1905 a series of agrarian measures 
was passed, the ultimate effect of which was to transfer the 
ownership of the land in Ireland from the landlords to 
the tenants. Still agitation persisted. Mr. Gladstone had 
attempted in 1886, and again in 1893, to pass a Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland, but unsuccessfully; and not until 1914 was 
a Home Rule Act, passed under the new procedure of the 
Parliament Act, put upon the Statute-book. By that time 
the Great War had broken out, and when in September 
1914 the Royal Assent was given to the Bill, an agreed 
measure was simultaneously passed suspending the opera- 
tion of the Act during the continuance of the war. Before 
the (legal) termination of the war was reached the Act of 
1914 was repealed and superseded by the Act for the Better 
Government of Ireland (1920). 

This latter Act, a product of coalition government, was, 
as regards Southern Ireland, still-born. Ever since the 
rebellion which broke out at Easter 1916 Southern Ireland 
had been in the grip of the Sinn Fein Party. Nor were they 
induced to relax it by the passing of the Act of 1920. That 
Act provided for the establishment, at Belfast and Dublin 
respectively, of two Parliaments, with Executives responsible 
thereto, and each Parliament was to contribute twenty 
members to an all-Ireland Council, which was intended to 
form the nucleus for an all-Ireland Parliament. The Act 
never operated in Southern Ireland; the Irish Nationalists 
resented from the first the idea of partition; a still more 
extreme party would accept nothing short of an Irish 
republic. 


Government 
of Ireland 
Act^ ig20 
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Northern Ireland — the six Ulster ..counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, 
with the Boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry — accepted 
and have loyally and successfully worked the semi-federal 
scheme already described. To Ulster it seemed at least pre- 
ferable to subordination to a Dublin Parliament. Southern 
Ireland adopted the principle of non-co-operation, refused 
to work the Act, and carried on a guerrilla war against the 
forces of the Crown. In July 1921, however, a truce was 
proclaimed, and the Sinn Fein leaders accepted an invitation 
to negotiate with the Government in London. After much 
haggling the offer of “ Dominion status,” with certain con- 
ditions, was accepted. In December 1921 a treaty was 
signed, and on March 31st, 1922, a Bill embodying its terms 
received the Royal Assent. Ireland was to enjoy full 
Dominion status, under the style of the Irish Free State, 
and to form, under the British Crown, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations; the six counties of Ulster 
retaining the right, immediately exercised, to contract out of 
it. Southern Ireland did not, in terms, repudiate the 
“ Treaty,” but the development of events in that portion of 
the island has left the constitutional position so ambiguous 
that it would serve no good purpose at present (1938) to 
attempt to define it. 

Conquered by the Norsemen in the ninth century, the 
Isle of Man was ruled by them until its conquest by the 
Scots in the thirteenth. From the fifteenth onwards it 
formed part of the English realm, but was held of the 
Crown by the House of Stanley and the Duke of Atholl suc- 
cessively, until, in 1765, the Crown assumed direct control. 

Like Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man is under the 
jurisdiction of the Home Office. The Island retains indeed 
its own historic Legislature, but control over both the 
Legislature and the Executive is exercised by the Home 
Secretary, acting, for the most part, through the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Legislature of the Court of Tynwald con- 
sists of two branches: a small Legislative Council and the 
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House of Keys. The Council consists of eleven members, 
including the Lieutenant-Governor, the Bishop, the At- 
torney-General, and the two Deemsters. 

The Channel Islands are still ruled by the Crown as Duke 
of Normandy, and upon the customs of that Duchy the law 
of the Island is based. Both Jersey and Guernsey have 
their own Constitutions, but both resemble that of Mediaeval 
France more closely than that of Modern England. The 
“ States ” of Guernsey legislate for the adjacent islands, in- 
cluding Sark and Alderney, but all are subject to the legisla- 
tive supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The Crown also 
claims the right to legislate by Order in Council, but such 
Orders are registered in the local Courts of Justice, thus 
recalling the Lits de justice of the Parlement of Paris. 

From the United Kingdom and its adjoining islands we The 
pass to the Mediterranean. The western approach to that 
still vital sea-route is guarded by Gibraltar. Conquered by 
Sir George Rooke in 1704, it was besieged for three years 
and seven months by a combined force of French and 
Spaniards (1779-1783) but was heroically defended by 
General Eliot, and has ever since remained in British hands. 

Gibraltar is a purely military outpost, and constitution- Gibraltar 
ally is included in the lowest category. It has no Legislative 
Council, and is administered by a Governor, who is invari- 
ably a distinguished soldier and commands the garrison. 

That the Mediterranean is one of the vital arteries of the 
Empire is not open to doubt, but the place of “ the Rock ” 
in the general schemes of Imperial defence is a matter of 
debate among experts. Among them are some who would 
gladly see Gibraltar exchanged for Ceuta, but that and 
similar questions must be left to expert strategists ; the 
historian must be content to record the historical facts. 

Malta, the half-way house on the Mediterranean route, Malta 
is in every sense in a very different position from Gibraltar. 
Surrendered to the British navy in 1800, it was retained at 
the Peace of 1814, and the superb harbour of Valetta has 
made it an ideal base for the Mediterranean fleet. Con- 
stitutionally it has had a chequered history, and the varia- 
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land 


tions reflect not only the restlessness of an alien population 
under British rule but the dual position of the island in the 
Empire. Under the Constitution granted in 1921 the 
Governor became the constitutional head of an administra- 
tion with a bicameral Legislature and an Executive which, as 
regards internal affairs, was almost “ responsible.’’ The 
control of external trade, of the naval, military, and air 
forces, and of all matters such as postal and telegraphic 
communications, which concern defence as much as civil 
convenience, were reserved to the representative of the 
Imperial Government. The position was admittedly 
anomalous, and to ambitious Nationalists was doubtless 
irritating. With its arsenal and dockyard Malta occupies 
too important a place in the scheme of Imperial defence 
for any risks to be taken. Consequently, the Constitution 
was in 1933 suspended, and Malta again became a Crown 
colony. On July 29th, 1938, however, it was officially 
announced in the Imperial Parliament that a limited 
measure of self-government is to be restored, and the hope is 
that a new Legislative Council will enable the people to be 
associated through elected representatives with the govern- 
ment of the colony. It is not, however, considered likely 
that ‘‘ within any period which can at present be foreseen ” 
responsible government will be restored. It is indeed 
imperative that the Governor of a great fortress should be 
clothed with the powers essential for its defence. 

Parenthetically we may observe that Newfoundland, our 
“ oldest colony,” has, like Malta, also fallen, temporarily, 
from its high estate. 

Troubles, political and financial, overtook that Dominion 
in 1932, and in 1933 it requested the Imperial Government 
to send out a Royal Commission to investigate the position. 
As a result, Newfoundland was in 1934 temporarily reduced 
to the status of a Crown colony; the Government was vested 
in a Governor, assisted by six Commissioners (three of whom 
were specially sent out from England) ; and the colony was 
saved from imminent bankruptcy by a three per cent loan 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government. Since then, 
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recovery, though not rapid, has been steady, and is likely 
to be assisted by the development, with the aid of British 
capital, of the paper-making industry. 

Cyprus, also, has been in trouble of late. Handed over Cyprus 
to the “ occupation ” of Great Britain in 1878, that island 
was not formally dissevered from the Ottoman Empire and 
annexed to the British Empire until 1914. Had Great 
Britain given to Cyprus a tithe of the intelligent attention 
given, since 191 1, by Italy to Rhodes, the condition of affairs 
would now be very different. Cyprus has, in fact, been 
rather discreditably neglected. The Italians in Rhodes, 
while careful to preserve all that makes the island historically 
interesting and to exploit its archaeological treasures, have 
also made it a tourist resort and have attracted many holi- 
day-makers both from Egypt and from Europe. There is no 
reason why Cyprus should not be made equally attractive, 
both to invalids and to pleasure-seekers, nor is it inferior to 
Rhodes in archaeological interest. But in Cyprus, as in 
Rhodes, these matters are plainly subsidiary to strategical 
considerations. From 1925 to 1931 Cyprus possessed an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council, containing an 
electoral majority. Serious rioting occurred, however, in 
1931, and since that time all powers, legislative as well as 
executive, have been vested in the Governor. 

The Cypriot Nationalists arc now demanding a Constitu- 
tion on the lines of that enjoyed by Malta before 1933. 

Passing from Europe into Asiatic waters we must notice The Sudan 
in passing the curious constitutional status of the Sudan, the 
conquest of which has already been described. Though 
Egypt has become an independent State, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan is still legally under a condominium of Great 
Britain and Egypt. Practically, the administration is 
British, though efforts are being made, and with increasing 
success, to associate the Sudanese with the work of the 
British oflScials. For this task the Sudanese have been 
equipped mainly by the admirable education provided for 
them at the Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum. 
Supreme civil and military authority is vested in the 
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Governor-General, who is technically appointed by Egyptian 
decree, though practically on the nomination of the English 
Foreign Office. 

Of the islands guarding the ocean route to India and the 
Far East mention has been already made, though it should 
be added that with the coming into force (April ist, 1937) 
of the India Act of 1935, Aden ceased to be a part of British 
India and became a Crown colony under a Governor 
assisted by an Executive Council. It is strongly fortified 
and garrisoned, and is increasingly important as an air base. 

Infinitely more important is Singapore, the possession of 
which the Empire owes to one of those intrepid adventurers 
who, despite official discouragement, have built up, stone 
by stone, the structure as it confronts the world to-day. 

But for Sir Stamford Raffles, Singapore would to-day 
undoubtedly belong to the Dutch East Indies. In 1819, 
however, Raffles obtained permission from the English East 
India Company, whose servant he was, to establish, by 
agreement with the Malay Chief of Johore, a trading post 
on Singapore island, at that time a swampy and almost 
uninhabited island. Raffles had also been mainly respon- 
sible for the acquisition of Java, had temporarily adminis- 
tered it, and had given it up at the Peace of 1814 with great 
reluctance. In Singapore he sought compensation for the 
abandonment of Java, and fully was his foresight justified. 
Malacca was obtained from the Dutch in 1824 in exchange 
for Sumatra, and the whole peninsula thus passed under 
British control. In 1837 Singapore became the adminis- 
trative centre for the “ Straits Settlements,” as they were 
officially named — Singapore, Malacca, and Penang. By 
subsequent treaties the native rulers accepted British Resi- 
dents as “ advisers,” and by a treaty concluded in 1909 
Siam transferred to Great Britain all rights of suzerainty, 
protection, administration, and control of the four North 
Malay States: Kedah, Perils, Trengganu, and Kelantan. 
Thus, as the late Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies wrote: “ The Malays remain the subjects of 
the Mohammedan monarchies which they themselves estab- 
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lished. Malay custom is not interfered with and the 
Malays play a large part in the government of their States; 
but . . . they have the assistance of a body of trained 
British Civil Servants to guide and assist the development 
and administration of their countries.” ^ 

Meanwhile, between 1874 and 1909, Perak, Selangor, f.m.s. 
Pahang, and a group of small States known as the Negri 
Sembilan (Nine States) were federated, and became a 
British Protectorate with the title of the Federated Malay 
States under a British High Commissioner, who is also 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. Johore, like the four 
non-fedcrated northern States mentioned above, remains 
outside the Federation; but in 1885 Sultan placed the 
foreign relations of his State under British control ; a British 
adviser, to assist the Sultan in his internal administration, 
was appointed in 1910, and additional British officials in 
1914. Johore is not technically a part of the British Empire. 

Important as these possessions are from an economic point 
of view, their place in the Imperial system is primarily due 
to the construction of a great dockyard and the establish- 
ment of a naval and air base on the island of Singapore. 

The island is only twenty-six miles by fourteen miles in Singapore 
size, but situated at south of the Malay Peninsula and on 
the Johore straits it occupies, as Sir Robert (Viscount) 

Horne told the House of Commons, “ one of the most 
important places on the earth’s surface, so far as we are 
concerned, and so far as our interests go. It dominates seas 
on the perimeter of which you have Australia and New 
Zealand and India, territories which represent three-fourths 
of all the British territories in the world, and which carry 
three-fourths of all the populations over which the King 
reigns. These seas in which Singapore is carrying every year 
£ 1 ,000,000,000 worth of cargo to Great Britain . . . They 
carry practically all the rubber that comes to us, practically 
all the jute, all the hemp, all the wool, all the zinc ore, 
and many other commodities which are of the first essential 

* Report on Malaya by the Right Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P. (Cmd. 

3235. p. 9 -) 
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to our ordinary manufacturing industries. At any day of 
the year there would be afloat upon that sea something 
over ;^i 50,000,000 worth of ships and cargo belonging to 
Great Britain.” ^ 

At this vital point it was in 1921 decided, to the great 
satisfaction of the Dominions, especially Australia and New 
Zealand, to establish a first-rate naval base. Work was 
started in 1922; the Socialist Party suspended it in 1924, 
but it was happily resumed with some help from New 
Zealand and Hong Kong and Malaya, in 1925 ; and though 
temporarily checked by a second Socialist Government in 
1 929, it has, by British brains and British capital, been carried 
to a successful issue. When the dockyard is completed it 
will have cost 1,000,000, almost the whole of which has 
been provided by the British taxpayer. In addition, the 
fortifications have been modernized and greatly strength- 
ened, barracks for an increased garrison have been built, 
and a great military aerodrome has been constructed on a 
site adjacent to the base. The new graving dock was 
formally opened with impressive ceremony on February 
14th, 1938. 

It is the hope of all men of goodwill that these elaborate 
precautions will deter any potential enemy from disturbing 
the peace of the Pacific. 

Another important outpost of the Empire, Hong Kong, 
was acquired as the result of the Chinese war of 1841-1842; 
Wei-Hai-Wei* in 1898; the island of Labuan, near Borneo, 
became a Crown colony in 1847; but in Borneo itself the 
position was and remains almost Gilbertian. Sir James 
Brooke, an ex-officer of the Indian army, visited Sarawak in 
1840, helped to suppress a rebellion then in progress, and 
was appointed Governor of the country by the Sultan. He 
rooted out piracy along the coasts, and eventually became 
Sovereign of Sarawak, a position which became hereditary 
in his family.® The British Government appointed him 

^ Hansard, March 25th, 1924 (Vol. 171, p. 1186). 

* Retroceded 1930. 

3 The present Rajah, third in descent from Rajah Brooke, is H.H. Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke, G.C.M.G. He succeeded in 1917. 
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Governor of Labuan and Consul-General of Borneo, but his 
own principality of Sarawak he retained as an independent 
sovereignty. In 1888, however, the external relations of the 
country were placed under the control of the Foreign Office. 

In 1881 the Grown granted a charter to a British company North 
which had already begun to exercise sovereign rights in company 
North Borneo, and in 1888 the territory was formally 
recognized as a British Protectorate. In North Borneo the 
measure of control exercised by the Colonial Office stops 
short of that exercised over Protectorates in the full sense 
of the term. It remains as a unique survival of Chartered 
Company administration, though, like Sarawak, Malaya, 
the Friendly (or Tonga) Islands, and Zanzibar, it is tech- 
nically described as a “ Protected State.*’ ' 

Before leaving the Far East it remains to add something Burma 
about the position in the Imperial system of Burma and 
Ceylon. 

When in 1823 Lord Amherst became Governor-General 
of India, the eastern frontiers of Bengal were threatened by 
the advance of the Kingdom of Burma. Though the inter- 
mediate tribes had indeed been taken under British protec- 
tion, the precaution proved inadequate to defend them 
against the encroachments of their neighbours. Conse- 
quently, in 1824, the Governor-General was compelled to 
declare war. The expedition was delayed because the 
Bengal Sepoys refused to forfeit their caste by crossing the 
“ black water.” The ensuing mutiny — a premonition of 
the events of 1857 — was easily suppressed, and the expedi- 
tion eventually penetrated to Ava, where Lord Amherst 
dictated terms of peace. The King of Burma agreed to 
recognize an English Protectorate over Upper Assam, 
Cachar, and Manipur, and to cede the Maritime Provinces 
of Arakan and Tenasserim. Thus a non-Indian people 
was for the first time brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Empire.” * 

^ The distinction between a “ Protectorate and a “ Protected State ” is 
clearly explained by Professor Bcrricdale Keith : The Governments of the British 
Empire, p. 35 (Macmillan, 1935). 

* Lyall : British Dominion in India. 
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That did not end the trouble. Pegu was annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie after a second Burma war in 1852, and in 
1886 Lord Dufferin completed Lord Dalhousie’s work. 
King Thibaw, an oriental despot of the worst type, was 
deposed, and his kingdom was annexed to British India. 
The country, with an area larger than that of France, was, 
however, reduced to obedience only after two years of 
harassing guerrilla warfare. Once conquered, it was rapidly 
brought into a state of high administrative efficiency by a 
band of skilled civilians. Burma was raised to the status of 
a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897, and in 1923 was, under 
the Act of 1919, constituted a Governor’s Province. 

The Simon Commission recognized that Burma and India 
are “ different countries,” that Burma’s “ political union 
with India is based neither upon geographical connection 
nor racial affinity,” least of all upon community of economic 
interest. Accordingly they recommended that Burma 
should be immediately separated from British India. To 
that recommendation the Act of 1935 gave effect : on April 
I St, 1937, Burma was formally separated from India and 
now enjoys ‘‘ responsible government ” of the usual type, 
with a bicameral Legislature and an Executive responsible 
thereto, though powers parallel with those exercised by the 
Governor-General of India are vested in the Governor.' 
Experience has already proved (1938) that this precaution 
was not superfluous. 

Ceylon, unlike Burma, has never been part of British 
India. Occupied by the Portuguese in 1505, Ceylon 
remained in their hands until it was captured by the Dutch 
in 1656, and by the Dutch East India Company the island 
was administered until 1796. 

The capture of Ceylon in 1 796, largely by the ingenuity 
of Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, an enterprising professor from St. 
Andrews, is one of the most romantic incidents in the long 
struggle between Great Britain and Revolutionary France. 
Colombo was at that time defended mainly by a mercenary 

1 For details of the Constitution sec Keith: The Governments of the British 
Empire f pp. 601 f. 
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Swiss regiment in the pay of the Dutch Company. Cleg- 
horn, who as a good linguist was then engaged in secret 
service work on the continent, conceived the ingenious idea 
of purchasing the regiment from the Comte de Meulon, its 
proprietor, and carried de Meulon himself off to Ceylon to 
superintend the completion of the bargain.' The Swiss 
regiment was transferred to the British service, and in 
February 1796 Colombo and all the other Dutch Indepen- 
dencies in Ceylon surrendered to the force despatched from 
Madras under Colonel Stuart. Ceylon was temporarily 
administered by the East India Company, but in 1802 it 
became a Crown colony under the direct government of the 
Colonial Office, and so continued after the final annexation 
of the island to Great Britain by the Peace of 1814. Modi- 
fications in the Crown Colony Constitution were effected in 
a popular direction in 1910, 1920, and 1923. The progress 
of the nationalist agitation in India gave an impulse to a 
similar agitation among the Low Country Sinhalese and 
Tamil societies, who formed, on the Indian model, a 
National Congress, and demanded that at least half the 
Executive Council and a majority of the Legislative Council 
should be Ceylonese. These demands were mostly conceded 
in 1923, but the concessions gave no satisfaction. The 
machinery of government was creaking ominously, when in 
1927 a Special Commission was sent out to Ceylon, under 
the chairmanship of the Earl of Donoughmore, to report 
on the working of the Constitution and make suggestions 
for its amendment. 

Their Report was most discouraging. “ The existing Con- The 
stitution is,” they reported, “ reducing the Government to Comtifulhn! 
impotence, without providing any means of training the 
unofficial members in the assumption of executive responsi- 
bility,” and has on the whole proved “ detrimental to the 
best interests of the country.” * 

Accordingly they recommended a frank acceptance of 

' The thrilling story may be read in The Cleghorn Papers (cd. Neil) (A. & C. 

Black, 1927). 

2 Cmd. 3131 (1928), p. 28. 
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the principle of “ responsible ” Government, but proposed 
to apply the principle in an unusual form. The parliamentary 
franchise was to be extended to all males over twenty-one 
years of age and to all females over thirty, thus increasing 
the electorate from 204,997 to 2,175,000, of whom one- 
third would be women. Communal representation was to 
be abolished, and the qualification for membership of the 
Legislature was to be the same as that for the electorate, 
except that members were to be literate in English and not 
to hold any public office under the Crown in the island. 
Then came the bold and even startling innovation. The 
Executive and the Legislative Councils were to be abolished 
and replaced by a State Council of sixty-one members, 
which “ would deal with administrative as well as legislative 
matters and would sit therefore in executive as well as 
legislative session.” The Party system seemed to the 
Commissioners to be wholly inapplicable to Ceylon, and a 
parliamentary Executive of the English type was conse- 
quently ruled out. Each of the fifty elected members of the 
State Council was to become a member also of one of 
the Executive Committees charged with the supervision of 
the Departments of Government. The seven Chairmen of 
Committees were, together with the three Officers of State, 
to form a Board of Ministers under the chairmanship of the 
Chief Secretary. The Chief Secretary was to be in charge 
of external affairs, defence, and the public services, the 
Treasurer (Financial Secretary) in charge of finance, and 
the Attorney-General (or Legal Secretary) in charge of the 
Legal Department. These three Officers of State were to 
be appointed by the Governor and to have no vote, 
either at the Board of Ministers or in the Council, though 
sitting and speaking in both bodies. 

The Commissioners, in fine, based their scheme on the 
model of the London County Council rather than on that 
of a parliamentary Democracy, though the Board of 
Ministers was remotely to resemble a Cabinet, if without 
collective responsibility or a common allegiance to a Party. 

Ministers ” were to be responsible individually and solely 
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to the State Council. The Governor’s function was to be 
“ supervising rather than executive,” though he was to 
have “ the unqualified right to refuse or reserve his assent 
both in executive and legislative matters,” or himself to 
carry out such measures on certifying that his action was 
‘‘ of paramount importance to the public interest.” ^ 

The recommendations of the Commission were immedi- 
ately accepted by the Imperial Government, and came into 
being in 1931.* 

The Constitution drafted by the Donoughmore Com- 
mission was admittedly experimental, and there is an acute 
difference of opinion as to the measure of success it has 
attained. If the safeguards have not proved entirely 
illusory, their application by the Governor has evoked pro- 
found dissatisfaction among the Sinhalese who control the 
machine. The Committee system, adopted in order to give 
security and a share in administration to the minority com- 
munities, has failed to effect that purpose, and has otherwise 
worked disastrously. The minorities look to the Governor 
for protection, and desire only that the safeguards should be 
made more effective. The majority resent the safeguards 
and demand such revision of the Constitution as shall curtail 
the power of the Governor and the Officers of State, and 
shall give them “ responsible government ” in the Dominion 
sense. 

The issue is at present (1938) uncertain and the future 
exceedingly obscure. 

Neither Ceylon nor Burma,though self-governing colonies, 
is technically a Dominion. Nor is Southern Rhodesia. 
Originally administered by the British South Africa Com- 
pany, it soon outgrew its swaddling clothes, but the transition 
from the rule of the Chartered Company to that of the 
Crown was neither rapid nor easy. 

During the South African war Rhodesia was temporarily 
cut off from all communications with Britons in the south, 

^ Gmd. 3131 (1928) and Cmd. 3419 (1929). 

* Gmd. 3862 (1931), and generally see L. A. Mills: Ceylon undtr British Rule 
(Oxford, 1933). 
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but volunteers from Rhodesia gave a good account of them- 
selves, as they did later in the Great War. Cecil Rhodes, 
on whom the whole burden of administration had really 
rested, died in 1902, and after his death the Company 
proved unequal to its task. The administration of a rapidly 
developing colony was necessarily expensive: the Company 
was plunging deeper and deeper into debt; the share- 
holders were disappointed at the lack of dividends; the 
settlers felt increasingly aggrieved by their exclusion from a 
share in the government of the colony. A Legislative 
Council containing a minority of (four) elected members 
had been set up by Order in Council in 1898, and after 
further agitation the elected members obtained a majority 
(1909). That did not deter them from making a notable 
contribution to the campaign in East Africa in 1914-1918. 
Nearly five thousand men out of the scanty white population 
volunteered for service, and many thousands of natives 
showed their appreciation of British rule both as com- 
batants and as auxiliaries. 

After the war there was a strong movement in Southern 
Rhodesia in favour of Responsible Government. The 
Government of South Africa was, on the contrary, anxious 
to incorporate it in the Union. General Smuts offered 
generous terms both to the Company and to the settlers to 
induce them to come in. A plebiscite was, however, taken 
in October 1922 and showed majorities of 8,774 votes 
against incorporation and 5,989 in favour of Responsible 
Government. Accordingly Southern Rhodesia was in 1923 
formally annexed to the British Crown, with a constitution 
of the usual type — a bicameral Legislature and an Execu- 
tive responsible thereto. The Company retained its 
mineral rights and other commercial assets, and received 
a cash payment of 750,000 in respect of unalienated 
lands. 

Though endowed with Responsible Government, Southern 
Rhodesia has not yet been promoted to “ Dominion status 
(whatever that undefined description implies). It possesses, 
however, all the attributes of a Dominion, and is, in fact, 
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administered not by the Colonial Office but by the Office set 
up in 1925 to deal with Dominion affairs. Accordingly, 
Southern Rhodesia finds itself, in this respect, in the august 
company of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Union of South Africa, and New Zealand. 

It was not, however, included in the enumeration set 
forth in the Statute of Westminster^ which contains the 
nearest approach to a definition (if only per enumerationem) 
of “ Dominion status ” to be found in British constitutional 
law. 

Northern Rhodesia, with a population of 1 0,000 Euro- Northern 
peans and nearly 1,400,000 natives, is in a totally different ^ 
position from Southern Rhodesia. In 1924 it was trans- 
ferred to the Crown and was endowed with a Constitution, 
but of the Crown colony type — a Governor and Legislative 
Council with an official majority. 

Of the acquisition of South West Africa and of East 
Africa, mention has already been made. The final result is 
that from Capetown to the Upper Nile there is now a solid 
block of British territory, with a continuous coast-line from 
Walfisch Bay to Mombasa, broken only by Portuguese 
territory in Mozambique. This block affords a microcosm, 
in a constitutional sense, of the overseas Empire, with its 
self-governing Dominions (the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia), the Crown colonies of Northern 
Rhodesia and Kenya, the Uganda and Basutoland 
Protectorates, not to mention two different types of 
“ Mandated ” Territories in South West Africa and 
Tanganyika. 

There is, however, one factor common to the Union 
of South Africa, to the Mandated Territories, and to all in Africa 
the colonies and Protectorates intermediate between these 
extremes. The enormous preponderance of natives over 
Europeans dominates the whole position in Africa. Even 
in the Union, Europeans number only two millions out of a 
total population of nine and a half millions ; in Basutoland 
less than 1,500 out of some 575,000; in Bechuanaland, 

1,900 out of 265,000; in Swaziland 2,700 out of 155,000; in 
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South West Africa 31,000 out of 360,000; in Southern 
Rhodesia 57,000 out of 1,310,000; in Northern Rhodesia 
only 10,000 out of 1,367,000; in Kenya 18,000 out of three 
and a quarter millions ; while in the other British possessions 
in Africa the white inhabitants are a mere fragment of the 
whole. This dominating fact has suggested to thoughtful 
observers and experienced officials the principle of the 
“ Dual Mandate.’’ 

That phrase (which we owe to Lord Lugard) and the 
principle it enshrines represent, on the one hand, a reaction 
against the policy of the indiscriminate “ Europeanization ” 
of conquered peoples, and on the other, the fulfilment of the 
obligations of Trusteeship. Those obligations are twofold. 
Our primary duty in Africa, as elsewhere, is admittedly 
towards the native inhabitants of the territories acquired. 
But there is another. The British Empire holds its vast 
possessions in trust on behalf of civilization, and in particular 
on behalf of the industrialized countries which are increas- 
ingly dependent upon tropical lands and peoples for the 
supply of essential raw material, as well as for markets in 
which to sell their own manufactured goods. 

This principle of trusteeship applies, of course, to British 
administration in all parts of the world, but its obligations 
are specially obtrusive in Africa, where there is a teeming 
population which can under no circumstances be Euro- 
peanized to their own benefit, but are entitled to re- 
ceive every consideration from their European rulers for 
their well-being, moral and intellectual, physical and 
economic. 

In different parts of Africa the problem, though essentially 
integral, presents itself in varying aspects, and with less or 
greater degree of intensity. 

In South Africa it not only lies at the root of the Native 
problem in the Union itself but also dominates the problem 
of the Protectorates. As to the first. Sir Patrick Duncan 
and General Hertzog, like everyone else entitled to speak 
for the Dominions, have made it unmistakably clear that 
the European minority are determined not to be governed 
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by the native majority, being convinced that “ the suprem- 
acy of the white man’s rule in South Africa is essential if he 
is to retain either his birthright or his civilization.” On 
this point the skilled European workman is wholly in agree- 
ment with his employer, and he refuses to work alongside 
the native as an equal, still less under his supervision. 

Only in the Cape Colony are natives admitted to the 
parliamentary franchise, and not even there are they 
admitted to Parliament. There is in truth an unshakable 
determination that throughout the Union the white man 
shall remain dominant. 

This attitude materially affects the question as to the The 
incorporation of the three Protectorates, Swaziland, Basuto- ^AfHcan 
land, and Bechuanaland. Their incorporation in the Protectoraus 
Union was undoubtedly contemplated by the Act of 1909. 

A specific scheme was actually embodied in a schedule to 
the Act. That incorporation is ardently desired by the 
Europeans in the Union and in the Protectorates is undeni- 
able. But the assent of the Imperial Government is 
required, and they are solemnly pledged not to give that 
assent against the wishes of the Protectorates. That the 
natives in the Protectorates view the idea of incorporation 
with apprehension can hardly be doubted. The deadlock, 
then, would appear to be complete. 

There is a further point. The South African Government 
holds that the Union is deeply concerned in the policy pur- 
sued by the Imperial Government in regard to the natives in 
other parts of Africa. They contend that whatever the policy 
may be, it is bound to have repercussions in the Union. 

That being so, the Union Government claims that it ought 
in courtesy, if not by right, to be consulted in the matter. 

The claim is not unreasonable; but though the problem is 
in one sense integral, the solutions attempted must, under 
the varying conditions in different parts of Africa, be 
equally various. The general principle has never been 
better stated than by Lord Lugard: “ Here then is the true 
conception of the inter-relation of colour: Complete uni- 
formity in ideals, absolute equality in the paths of knowledge 
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and culture, equal opportunity for those who strive, equal 
administration for those who achieve ; in matters social and 
racial a separate path, each pursuing his own inherited tradi- 
tions, preserving his own race purity and race pride; 
equality in things spiritual, agreed difference in the physical 
and material.’* ^ 

Those are wise words. Frequent and distressing lapses 
from the ideals they indicate have, of course, occurred in 
British administration; yet it may fairly be claimed that 
towards those ideals British policy has invariably striven. 
The constitutional destiny of the several parts of this vast 
continent may be uncertain; but meanwhile, the claims put 
forward on humanitarian grounds by Lord Lugard are, in 
respect of tropical Africa, unquestionably justified. “ We 
have,” he writes, “ added to the prosperity and wealth 
of these lands and checked famine and disease. We have 
put an end to the awful misery of the slave trade and inter- 
tribal war, to human sacrifice and the ordeals of the witch 
doctor.” * 

That proud claim cannot be denied. But an implicit 
question remains unanswered: How can the civilization of 
tropical Africa be most effectively promoted in the future ? 
One solution of the problem may be ruled out at once. 
“ The idea that the African if left to himself — a thing impos- 
sible in modern international conditions — will by himself 
evolve into the ‘ gentle savage ’ of Rousseau’s imagination 
is an assumption untenable in the light of history ” — and, 
be it added, of experience. So Lord Harlech wrote in his 
Report on West Africa in 1926.* 

There remain then the two alternatives : to attempt to 
Europeanize the African, or by preserving all that is good 
in native law, customs, and perhaps even religion, make 
him a good African citizen. All the most thoughtful and 
experienced administrators are agreed that the latter is, and 
for many years to come must be, the preferable alternative. 
Individual Africans may, with advantage to themselves and 

^ Lugard : Dual Mandate^ p. 21. * Op. cit.y p. 610. 

3 Cmd. 2744 (1926), p. 13. 
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their fellows, be endowed with a European civilization, but 
for the mass of the people, 

“ The fluttered folk and wild, 

Half-devil and half-child,” 

the best that can be done is to give them strong and just 
government, and as far as possible without a sudden breach 
between the past and the present, without violence to their 
habits and traditions — in fine, to make them good Africans 
instead of spurious Europeans. 
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Chapter Twenfy^three 

Epilogue 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

C onclusions, in both senses of the word, are 
manifestly inappropriate to this work. Expository 
not argumentative, it has attempted merely to tell a 
story which is still evidently unfinished and always to be 
“ continued in our next.” For the British Empire is an 
edifice upon which it is hoped the coping-stone may never 
be placed. Nevertheless, a final glance at the structure as 
it exists to-day may suggest certain problems that will have 
to be faced as the building proceeds. 

Of those problems some are special to particular Domin- 
ions and colonies, others are common to the Empire as a 
whole. 

For nearly a decade Canada, owing chiefly to the low 
price obtainable for her wheat, has suffered from economic 
depression, and that depression has accentuated a constitu- 
tional problem which has never been completely solved. 

In all federal States the most obstinate problem is the 
relation between the Federal or Central Government and 
the component States or Provinces. The problem is apt to 
become acute, as recent history has shown, whether the 
residual powers are vested, as in the U.S.A., in the States, or, 
as in Canada, in the Dominion. The question has lately been 
raised in Canada from two opposite sides. On the one 
hand, certain Provincial Governments, including those of 
Ontario, New Brunswick, and British Columbia, denied the 
validky of various Statutes dealing with industrial and 
social matters (“ the New Deal ”) enacted by the Federal 
Legislature on the initiative of Mr. R. B. Bennett’s Govern- 
ment in 1 934 and 1 935. The constitutional issue was further 
complicated by the fact that the Statutes were passed in 
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accordance with conventions adopted at Geneva under the 
terms of the Treaty of ^Versailles, but that complication 
(though learnedly argued before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council) must not divert attention from the 
broader issue. That issue lay between the Dominion and 
the Provincial Parliaments in Canada. On appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council the issue was 
decided in favour of the Provinces, and thus Mr. Bennett’s 
“ New Deal ” was invalidated. Lord Atkin, in giving 
judgment (January 28th, 1937), said that “the legislative 
powers (in Canada) remained distributed. . . . While the 
ship of State now sailed on larger ventures and into foreign 
waters she still retained the watertight compartments which 
were an essential part of her original structure.” (The Act 
of 1867.) 

The same truth was enforced from the opposite quarter 
when the Ottawa Government put the brake upon Mr. 
Aberhart’s “ Social Credit ” policy adopted in Alberta. 

Three Acts passed in 1937 by the Alberta Legislature have 
been declared by the Supreme Court of Canada to be 
ultra vires. Mr. Aberhart has appealed to the Privy Coun- 
cil, which will presently decide between Ottawa and 
Alberta. 

Meanwhile a Royal Commission has been appointed in 
Canada to report upon the whole question at issue between 
the Federal Government and the Provinces. The Commis- 
sion has not yet (September 1938) reported. Should 
Canada ultimately decide upon a revision of her Constitu- 
tion the Imperial Parliament will, as a matter of course, give 
effect to her wishes. That the matter is grave may be judged 
from the warning words of Mr. Mcighen, who, speaking in 
the Senate at Ottawa, said (May i8th, 1938) that Canada 
was “ on the edge of a crisis which portended disintegra- 
tion.” 

Another constitutional issue has been accentuated by Canada 
these domestic differences in Canada. In February 1938 a 
Bill was introduced in the Dominion Parliament for the Council 
abolition of appeals to the Privy Council. It was con- 
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tended that the judgments of the Privy Council had gone 
far to undermine the basic charter of Canadian Federal- 
ism, with the result that “ they now had a decentralized 
federalism with the residue of legislative power in the 
Provinces.” Into the merits of the dispute we cannot enter, 
but that there is considerable dissatisfaction in Canada in 
regard to the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council is 
not disputable. 

Nor is that dissatisfaction confined to Canada. The 
Australian Constitution, as we have seen, differs in important 
respects from that of Canada. Australia can, for example, 
amend its own Constitution without even a nominal refer- 
ence to the Imperial Parliament, though elaborate pre- 
cautions are provided against its doing so without the 
assent both of the component States and of the people of 
the Commonwealth as a whole. ^ Moreover, the residue of 
powers is vested not in the Commonwealth but in the States, 
whose constitutional position was further safeguarded by 
section IX of the Statute of Westminster, Neither the pro- 
visions of the Commonwealth Act nor those of the Statute of 
Westminster have availed to avert disputes between the 
Commonwealth and the States. Financial and commercial 
relations have been the most fertile source of disputes, and 
in June 1934 the Parliament of Western Australia went so 
far as to pass an Act in favour of secession from the Com- 
monwealth.* Fortified by a State Referendum, Western 
Australia then petitioned the Imperial Parliament praying 
it to pass legislation or otherwise “ to effectuate the with- 
drawal of the people of Western Australia from the Federal 
Commonwealth,” and to restore Western Australia to “ its 
former status as a separate and distinct self-governing colony 
in the British Empire.” The Imperial Parliament, while 
affirming its legal competence to amend the Commonwealth 
Act^ decided that “ it would not be constitutionally proper 
for it to legislate for the internal affairs of any Dominion or 

' Sec supra^ pp. 225 f. 

* See on the whole question Carraway: The Failure of Federalism in Australia 
(Oxford, 1930)- 
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self-governing State or Colony.” Accordingly it declined 
to receive the petition.^ - 

Western Australia remMhs, therefore, a component State 
of the Commonwealth, which has done its best to meet the 
grievances of which that State originally, and not unreason- 
ably, complained. But so jealous are the States of the 
Central Authority that the Commonwealth has on several 
recent occasions been defeated on Referendum in attempting 
to obtain powers which to many impartial observers seem 
essential to the well-being, if not to the security, of Australia 
as a whole.* 

Both the Commonwealth and States have frequently had 
recourse to the Privy Council, though such appeals are not 
regarded with universal favour. One or two examples 
must suffice. In 1932 the Privy Council decided a particu- 
larly interesting constitutional point, raised by the action of 
the State Legislature of New South Wales in abolishing its 
Second Chamber. The High Court of Australia had con- 
firmed the finding of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales that the Bill introduced by the Lang (Labour) 
Government, and passed by both Houses of the State Parlia- 
ment, could not legally be presented for the Royal Assent 
until it had been submitted to the people of the State by 
Referendum. Thereupon the Lang Government appealed 
to the Privy Council, which in June 1932 confirmed the 
judgments of the two Australian Courts. The New South 
Wales Legislative Council was originally a nominated body, 
and as such was a particularly weak Second Chamber, 
being liable to be swamped by successive Governments in 
their respective interests. Consequently, in 1933, after the 
defeat of the Lang Government at the polls, the Legislative 
Council was, as a result of a Referendum, reconstituted. It 
now consists of sixty members elected jointly by both 
Houses of the State Parliament. Members are elected for 
twelve years, but one-fourth of them retire triennially. The 
history of this incident, in each of its successive phases, has 

* Report of Joint Select Committee (May 1935). 

* E.g. the Aviation Case (1936). 
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Defence 


a constitutional significance extending far beyond the 
limits of New South Wales or even of Australia.^ 

Another case referred to the' decision of the Judicial 
Committee (the “ Dried Fruit Case,” James v. The Common- 
wealth), had a twofold significance, economic and con- 
stitutional. Section 92 of the Commonwealth Act declared 
“ trade, commerce, and intercourse among the States, 
whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, 
shall be absolutely free.” The Privy Council held in 1936 
that the Commonwealth Acts restricting inter-State trade 
in dried fruit were invalid, as contravening that section. 
That judgment not only struck at the root of the marketing 
policy of the Commonwealth Government, but maintained 
constitutional limitations upon federal powers in economic 
matters. It affords, moreover, one more illustration of the 
strong feeling of the States, especially the smaller and less 
industrialized States, against any extension of federal 
powers. 

Yet with all this it is clear that the forces which at the 
close of the nineteenth century induced the separate colonies 
to accept federation are to-day operating with ever- 
increasing strength. 

Of those forces the strongest was and is the relative 
defencelessness even of a federated Australia in view of 
changing conditions in the Pacific. The Pacific is no longer 
outside the orbit of Weltpolitik. It might easily become the 
scene of a world-conflict. It is not, then, remarkable that 
both Australia and New Zealand should recently have 
given increased attention to problems of national defence. 
The Australian navy includes four, and the New Zealand 
navy two cruisers, besides smaller craft; both Dominions 
have small air forces, and both provide military training, on 
a voluntary basis, for their manhood. The defence expendi- 
ture of Australia, though less than a third of that of Great 
Britain, is nearly four times per head greater than that of 
Canada. In no Dominion, however, is the expenditure on 

^ On the problem generally see Marriott: Second Chambers (and ed., Oxford, 
1937) ; and see especially p. 107, where correction as above is needed. 
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defence adequate : they all rely for security upon the Royal 
Navy. Technically, indeed, each Dominion is responsible 
for its own defence, and any contribution it may choose to 
make towards the maintenance of what may be strictly 
termed an “ Imperial ” navy is entirely at its own discre- 
tion. Nevertheless, the last Imperial Conference (1937) 
showed a deepened sense of the responsibility of each member 
of the Commonwealth for the safety of the whole. 

Closely, indeed inextricably, connected with the problem Foreign 
of Empire defence is that of foreign policy. No Dominion 
can be expected to share with the Motherland the responsi- 
bility for defence, unless it has a share in shaping the policy 
which may necessitate active participation in war. Loud 
was the insistence on this elementary truth during the Great 
War of 1914-1918. The Dominions, as we have seen, 
demanded, quite justly, admission to the inner councils of 
the Empire. They obtained admission, and on a basis of 
complete equality. But no sooner was the war ended than 
they shrank from the responsibility entailed by membership 
of an Imperial Cabinet. The difficulties which beset the 
creation of an Imperial Executive are admittedly formid- 
able, perhaps insuperable; but the defects of the existing 
machinery arc lamentably conspicuous. Enlightened states- 
men in the Dominions arc at least as conscious of the existing 
deficiency and the potential danger as statesmen of the 
homeland. Among the former, Mr. Menzies, at present 
(1938) Attorney-General of Australia, has been particularly 
outspoken and helpful on this matter. That Dominion 
Governments should be kept regularly informed by the 
Imperial Government is not, he insists, enough: they must 
also be systematically consulted — not after but before im- 
portant decisions on policy are taken. “ If,’* he said 
(June 2 1 St, 1938), “ we are to have one voice of the British 
people — and I am a believer in one voice, not six voices, of 
the British people — and if that one voice is to speak with 
clarity and with a proper authority in the world, we must 
devote ourselves increasingly to the problem of finding out 
how we can accelerate and complete the process of consulta- 
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tion between the British Government here and those other 
British Governments which are to be found in the self- 
governing communities of the Commonwealth. . . . We 
should be directing our minds to see how far it can be 
made possible to consult every Dominion at the right 
moment and with a mind which is open until that Dominion 
has spoken.’’ 

That is only sober sense : but it is not always easy to give 
effect to its promptings. Science has already done much to 
solve the problem of Empire consultation, as the experience 
of December 1936 conclusively proved. But the problem 
(to adapt Lord Melbourne’s famous warning) is that “ if 
the units of the Empire do not hang together they will 
beyond doubt hang separately.” 

Not unconnected with the problem of Imperial defence, 
but raising even wider issues, is that of the redistribution of 
the white population of the Empire. 

The late Lord Northcliffe, on visiting Australia in 1922, 
was invited to give his views frankly about the country. 
He did. He declared himself to be “ profoundly impressed 
by its magnitude, its profuse wealth ... its emptiness and 
its defencelessness.” He was “ staggered,” he said, “ by 
the indifference of the Australian people to the vital question 
of population. . . . The key to your white Australian ideal 
is population. You must increase your slender garrison 
by the multiplication of your people. The world will not 
tolerate an empty Australia. This continent must carry 
its full quota of people . . . you have no option. Tens of 
millions of people will come to you whether you like it or 
not. You cannot hold up the human flood by a restriction 
clause in an Act of Parliament.” 

Lord Northcliffe’s blunt words were much resented at the 
time, but in 1931 his warning was in substance repeated by 
Sir Raphael Cilento, the Director-General of Health and 
Medical Services in Australia. He reminded his fellow- 
countrymen that the birth-rate of Australia is one of the 
lowest in the world, the natural increase for 1931 being half 
that of 1891. He regarded a period of increased pressure in 
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the Pacific as imminent and inevitable. The population of 
Japan proper would, he reckoned, increase from its present 
figure (92,000,000) to 113,000,000 by the time England and 
the United States would reach the period of stalemate. 
For Australia, with two persons to the square mile against 
352 in Japan, the alternative, he concluded, was “ immigra- 
tion or ultimate invasion.*’ 

The external menace to Canada is more remote than to 
Australia, but in respect of density of population her position 
is not much better. With three persons to the square mile 
she compares with thirteen in New Zealand, with 483 in the 
United Kingdom, with 701 in England proper, and with 
366 in Germany. 

The figures for both Dominions need, however, to be 
corrected. The Astor Committee on Empire migration, 
reporting in 1933 (Cmd. 4075), pertinently pointed out that 
physiographical considerations render considerable areas of 
Canada and Australia unsuitable for permanent white 
settlement. Deducting these areas the average density of 
Canada would be not 3 but 7*25, and of Australia not 
2 but 3*75. Even so, the figures are sufficiently ominous. 
They are rendered the more ominous by the practical cessa- 
tion of migration. During the years 1900-1914 emigration 
from the United Kingdom was on a very large scale, the 
peak being reached in the years 1910-1913, when the Old 
Country was reinforcing the overseas Empire at the rate of 
304,000^ per annum, or an aggregate of 1,217,710. All 
this migration took place with a minimum of assistance 
from the State.* 

During the Great War migration naturally ceased. When 
it was resumed in 1919 it was with State assistance, generous 
but not too carefully discriminating, given primarily to 
enable ex-Service men to settle in the Dominions. Lack of 
discrimination and selection involved suffering to individuals 

' These figures are gross. The net emigration to the Empire was about 
200,000 per annum. 

• A small amount of assistance was given to the “ 1820 ” settlers in South 
Africa, to the New Zealand Colonization Company, and to the Selkirk Scheme 
in Canada (Cmd. 4689). 
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and great embarrassment to the Dominions. As a result 
the stream, though maintained (1919- 192 2) at an average 
of 180,000, tended to become sluggish. 

Consequently, in 1922, the Empire Settlement Act was 
passed, after conferences between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The Act empowered the British Government to co-operate 
with the Dominion Governments, or with public or private 
organizations, such as the Church Army, the Salvation 
Army, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, etc., in carrying out agreed 
schemes for the assistance of suitable persons who wished to 
settle overseas. The Imperial Government undertook to 
subsidize schemes up to a maximum of ^(^3, 000,000 a year, 
and the Dominions agreed to contribute £i i^or £i of the 
sum spent on assisted migration. 

For the first seven years things went fairly well. Nearly 
300,000 persons were in that period assisted to migrate, 
mostly to Australia, but a large number also went to Canada, 
about 40,000 to New Zealand, and a few to South Africa. 
But with the onset of the economic blizzard ” (1929) there 
was a set-back; the total sum authorized under the Act was 
^(^43,500,000; the actual expenditure down to the end of 
1936 was only 105,41 7. Economic depression, which 
paradoxically operates not as a stimulus but as a deterrent 
to emigration, was primarily responsible for this pitiable 
result. Primarily, but not solely. Careless selection of 
migrants had done great harm both in the Dominions and 
at home, where every case of a misfit is industriously adver- 
tised. The Dominions became suspicious that the United 
Kingdom wished to solve her most obdurate social problem 
by shipping unemployables off to the Dominions. This 
suspicion, though groundless, was particularly operative in 
Australia, where, though the need for population was 
greatest, the trade unions were very powerful, and held 
tenaciously to the “ lump of labour ” fallacy. 

The voluntary societies — the Salvation Army, the Church 
Army, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and others — continued, even 
during the days of depression, to do magnificent work for 
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children. And for children and young unmarried women 
the demand of the Dominions has never ceased. Among 
voluntary agencies special mention should be made of the 
scheme initiated by Kingsley Fairbridge, an Oxford Rhodes pairbridge 
Scholar. In 1913 Fairbridge and his wife started a farm 
school at Pinjarra in Western Australia,^ and so successful 
did the scheme prove that other Fairbridge schools have 
already been established on Vancouver Island (B.C.), in 
New South Wales, and in Victoria, and other schools on 
the same principle are contemplated elsewhere. 

There are other encouraging features in the present situa- 
tion. In 1937 the Imperial Parliament extended the 
Empire Settlement Act for a further period of fifteen years. 

The maximum expenditure in any one year is, indeed, cut 
down from ^(^3, 000, 000 to ^1,500,000 (a sum which experi- 
ence has unhappily proved to be more than sufficient), but 
the State aid to voluntary societies is increased from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent. Still more encouraging are the 
unmistakable manifestations of renewed interest in Empire 
settlement on the side of the Dominions. Of this a specially 
welcome indication is the passing of a State Insurance Act jsfationai 
by the Commonwealth of Australia (July 1938). The Act 
will for the first time make possible a mutual arrangement Migration 
entitling emigrants from Great Britain to retain their health 
insurance and pension rights. This is a concession of the 
first importance, and should the example of Australia be 
followed by other Dominions, one of the most formidable 
deterrents to emigration from this country will be removed. 

As long ago as 1926 an Inter-Departmental Committee* 
recognized that the cumulative effect of the social services 
was “ to counteract to an appreciable extent the attractions 
of the life of independence offered in the Dominions.” Since 
1926 this deterrent influence has operated with steadily 
intensifying force. Prospective beneficiaries are naturally 
reluctant to sacrifice their investments in health insurance, 

* For particulars sec Ruby Fairbridge; Pinjarra (Oxford, 1937)> and Annual 
Reports of the Fairbridge Farm Schools. 

* Cmd. 2608 (1926). 
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unemployment, and pensions schemes. The aggregate of 
those investments is very large. If, by mutual arrangements, 
the prospective participants in the accumulated funds are 
enabled to retain their rights, one of the greatest obstacles 
to emigration will be removed, a powerful stimulus will be 
given to the economic activities of the Dominions, and an 
important contribution will be made towards solving the 
problem of Imperial defence. 

Many other problems await solution alike in the Domin- 
ions, in India, and in the colonial Empire. Will it be pos- 
sible to satisfy the demands of coloured labour in the West 
Indies without destroying the industries on which their 
subsistence depends ? Is a West Indian federation feasible or 
desirable ? Is closer union possible or desirable between the 
British possessions in East Africa, or between Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia ? Can the extreme nationalists in South 
Africa be persuaded to abstain from pin-pricks (such as the 
Flag question) which irritate loyalists without advancing 
their own ambitions ? Can we devise more effective 
machinery for continuous consultations between the partners 
in the Commonwealth ? 

Not that the existing machinery has hitherto failed in a 
real emergency. Despite vain talk about the “ right of 
secession,” the forces which, on balance, tend to integration 
are, if less obtrusive, immensely strong. 

Among the ties “ light as air ” passing reference should 
be made to the development of personal relations by the 
visits of politicians belonging to various Inter-Parliamentary 
Associations ; to the tours arranged for schoolboys and school- 
girls; and most important of all perhaps to the scholarships 
provided for colonial students at Oxford by the munificence 
of Cecil Rhodes. But why does not some benefactor, with 
purse as deep and vision as broad as Cecil Rhodes’, found 
scholarships at colonial universities and schools for English 
lads and lasses ? There is already on a small scale an inter- 
change of teachers; an interchange of students would be at 
least as valuable. 

More substantial bonds are in process of being forged. 
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Science has removed almost every impediment to continuous 
consultation between the several Governments of the 
Empire; the Imperial Conference gains in utility at each 
successive meeting; the value of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, though not uncriticized and admittedly The Privy 
not an ideal Court of Appeal for the Empire, is widely 
appreciated. It is, as Lord Hewart lately said, “ a signifi- 
cant and conspicuous symbol of the unity of the British 
Dominions involving not the faintest hint or suggestion of 
subordination.” “ No fallacy,” he added, “ could be more 
complete or more gratuitous than that which assumes or 
implies that appeal to the Privy Council is an appeal to 
England from some other part of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The existence of the Judicial Committee as the 
final Imperial Court of Appeal in high questions of legal 
principle means, and ought to mean, that some of the best 
and most experienced legal minds in the British Empire, 
no matter from what quarter they may severally come, are 
ready and willing to be applied to the most important topics 
of legal principle which may have given rise to serious con- 
troversy in one of the Dominions. The learning, experience, 
and wisdom of the whole are brought to bear in the interests 
of any particular part. On a recent occasion no fewer than 
five distinguished judges from different parts of the British 
Dominions, contributing their learning to the common 
stock, were actually sitting in court in Downing Street as 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.” ‘ 

“ No other Court in the world’s history,” wrote another 
high authority, “ has possessed so wide a sphere or so august 
a position. No other Court can compare with it in the 
variety of laws it has to administer.” “ Apart,” said Lord 
Macmillan, “ from the numerous cases arising on the terms 
of Dominion and Indian Statutes and Colonial Ordinances, 
many of the Indian appeals raise intricate questions of 
Hindu or of Moslem law, cases from Quebec must be 
decided according to the Civil Code founded on French law, 
and cases from Mauritius also involve French law. Roman- 

’ Speaking at Johannesburg on August 26th, 1936 {The Times, August 27th). 
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Dutch law is applied in appeals from South Africa, Ceylon, 
and British Guiana; the ancient customs of Normandy are 
invoked in appeals from the Channel Islands, and there are 
still, it is said, some vestiges of old Spanish law in Trinidad, 
while primitive native customs have to be considered in 
cases from some of the Colonies and Protectorates/’ ^ All 
these appeals are still addressed to “ The King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council.” 

Yet important as the Judicial Committee is as a “ symbol 
of unity under the Throne,” and impressive as is the position 
of the Crown as the arbiter of Justice throughout a quarter 
of the world, the political function, legally and constitution- 
ally assigned to the King-Emperor, is even more significant. 
“ The Crown is the symbol of the free association of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. They 
are united by a common allegiance to the Crown.” So 
runs the Preamble to the Statute of Westminster. But the 
function of the Crown in the Empire is not confined to the 
Dominions, it extends to India, to the colonies, and all other 
“ possessions.” And in all these spheres of authority the 
significance of the Crown has, in these latter days, admittedly 
increased. “ The importance of the Crown in our Constitu- 
tion is not a diminishing but an increasing factor.” So 
spake Mr. Balfour in paying tribute to the late Queen 
Victoria in 1901. His words crystallized into a sentence the 
sober judgment of one of the most thoughtful critics in con- 
temporary politics. The development observable under 
Queen Victoria has proceeded rapidly under her successors. 
Nor has the recognition of that truth been confined to the 
King’s subjects at the heart of the Empire. General Smuts 
spoke for the whole British Commonwealth when he pro- 
pounded his famous dilemma: “ How are you going to keep 
this Commonwealth of Nations together ? . . . There are 
two potent factors that you must rely upon for the future. 
The first is your hereditary Kingship, the other is our Con- 
ference system. ... You cannot make a republic of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . The theory of the 

^ Lord Macmillan^ in The Times, August 14 th, I933* 
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Constitution is that the King is not your King but the King 
of all of us, ruling over every part of the whole Common- 
wealth . , . and if his place should be taken by anybody 
else, that somebody would have to be elected under a process 
which it will pass the wit of man to devise.*^ ^ 

Yet the British Monarchy, nay, the Empire itself, are but 
means to an end, instruments fashioned for some high pur- 
pose. Mr. Baldwin gave exalted expression to this thought 
when, at the opening of the Imperial Conference of 1923, 
he said : 

“ The British Empire has often been described as the 
product of accidents. It is, in fact, the natural and spon- 
taneous product not of its own necessities only, but of those 
of mankind. . . . Our ever-increasing control of natural 
forces has so knit the nations together that whatever affects 
one for good or ill affects them all. They are as organs of 
one body. . . . Like a network of steel embedded in concrete 
this Commonwealth holds more than itself together . . . 
but steel of the wrong temper may be as brittle as glass. 

The only element which can give a tensile quality to human 
tics is a sense of duty in men to each other. . . . The 
British Empire cannot live for itself alone. Its strength as 
a Commonwealth of Nations will grow so far as its members 
unite to bear on their shoulders the burdens of those weaker 
and less fortunate than themselves.** • 

Most thoughtful Englishmen share Mr. Baldwin’s convic- Some Foreign 
tion. More impressive because more impartial are the 
opinions of foreign critics. Great Frenchmen have always 
been particularly generous in their appreciation of the 
Imperial achievements of Great Britain — particularly of her 
work in India. Some ninety years ago Alexis dc Tocqueville 
wrote: “ There never has been anything so extraordinary 
under the sun as the conquest and still more the govern- 
ment of India by the English; nothing which from all points 
of the globe so much attracts the eyes of mankind to that 
little island whose very name was to the Greeks unknown.*’ 

“For every man who believes in the legitimate progress of 

* War^Timt Speechis, p. 34. ■ Cmd. 1988 (1923), pp. lo-ii. 
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the human race what a consoling and marvellous spectacle 
is that of the English dominion in India ! So wrote the 
Comte de Montalembert in 1855. Much more recently 
(June 1938) yet another Frenchman, M. Andr6 Th^rive, 
wrote: “ England proves by her example what civilization 
is. Instead of ceaselessly seeking a theory of it, she is con- 
tent to practise it.*’ Yet even more remarkable, as coming 
from a highly critical German professor, is this tribute 
from the pen of Dr. Wilhelm Dibelius : “ England,” he 
wrote, “ is the single country in the world that, looking after 
its own interest with meticulous care, has at the same time 
something to give to others; the single country where 
patriotism does not represent a threat or challenge to the 
rest of the world ; the single country that invariably summons 
the most progressive, idealistic, and efficient forces in other 
nations to co-operate with it. . . . Britain is the solitary 
great Power with a national programme which, while 
egotistic through and through, at the same time promises 
to the world as a whole something which the world passion- 
ately desires — order, progress, and eternal peace,” ' 
Whether this remarkable tribute to his country is deserved, 
it is hardly for an Englishman to say. Nor is it for him to 
decide whether England’s achievement is due to the acci- 
dents of fortune or to an altruistic policy deliberately 
adopted, and, on the whole, steadily pursued. That in the 
Imperial sphere England has obtained a unique position is, 
plainly, indisputable. To that success many things have 
contributed : the geographical position of the island home of 
the race; a population with a genius for seamanship and a 
love of adventure ; the early realization of national unity in 
England; the gradual evolution of a Constitution, designed 
to reconcile order and liberty, at once strong and flexible, 
and adaptable to the needs of Englishmen in their scattered 
homes throughout the world ; an early start in the race for 
industrial and commercial supremacy and the urge derived 
therefrom towards the acquisition of tropical possessions, 
yielding raw materials and offering markets ; and, not least, 
‘ England (E.T.), pp. 103-109. 
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a sensitive conscience and a genuine desire, if imperfectly 
attained, to administer impartial justice and to promote the 
peace of the world. Some great words written at the crisis 
of the Great War (1917) may at another solemn moment ' 
be recalled: “ The root of their success has not been their 
material or military but their moral strength; and it is the 
moral quality in the British Empire which has confounded 
its domestic critics and its foreign foes. Unity is a form of 
selfishness unless it is spontaneous, and British Empire 
means a sacrifice of self. It is a communion of service which 
makes the British Empire one, and will make a Common- 
wealth of nations; and we achieve atonement by bearing one 
another’s burdens and understanding one another’s minds.”* 
An Englishman would fain believe that these words are 
true. 


^ Written on Michaelmas Day (September agtli, 193B). 
• Times Literary Supplement, June 7th, 1917. 
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